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PREFACE t 6 /TRE EECOND EDITIOif. 

• “ *. * 

' ’ n ’ > 

* <3I^T*thy breid upon the waters, and thou sh&lt 

^ find it after^ayy days’, says the Writing.* So may 

it be sai.d of the mental labours of a man. It, wah> 

with di^deivce that I presented to the public» my 

firat literary effort, my maiden attempt at AutbfOr- 

ship T At its acceptance, if 1 have been flattered I 

may well be excused. I am still young, .^ut, I am in 

a great degree thankful for the kind manner in 

ulwch the first impression of the ‘Tafijore Mahiatta 

Piincipality hasbeon received ’ I appear again, and 

place befoie the public a Second Edition of the work 

‘viiiequest.’ I hav'e laboured under many diflSculties 

and would wish to have liiade myself more useful to 

a cause, which I have reason to believe, is in every 

point of view, just. 

JWith a spi inkling of fresh matter here and there, 
I have aaded on another ciiapler , the purpose and 
object of which, are apparent <• , 

Before closing this paper, I hope, I may not bo 
considered cantankerous, should I make a few 
ouisory remarks on some periodicals, that have been 
kind enough to honour me with a corner, and a 
notice itt the^r papers. I have the prufoundesi 
resjjbct for them, and if I do assume the attitude 
of a critic, it is not in a spirit of retaliation, but of 
justification ^nd self-defence Should I be coirgcted 

f Iteol.Mli XI r L 

• B 
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or, justly reproved, I shall i^pt Vtli, ^s'lesson^ 
Tor futjfre guidance and 'advai^^ge, Jn,d\un 
/^tateunfin, when noticing n^ first .Toapei^ niSke^ 
those obserwitions which I tak> , the liberty of ' 
qilbting • — 

‘Without expresning any opinion to the rights ofVliP^paesont pnnoes^, • 
ne tnuB^ say, we do not think tiio writer*^ argiimontB art very i onvingiug, and 
Iho view taken of the qaeation 13 decidedly a onl^ided oni^ Th^ annoxa ■ 
1 104* of Taujoro was an insignificant affair ^e^icfb that of ^ .igpoie ft Sattna* 
and was never hesitated ahont at the time, and the atfi^hoi*d hopes of arous- 
ing the sympathies of the public on the subject, art', we ftar, not M^^ly to* 
bofttimiod* 

1 would hive been much indebted to the wutei 
of the afjove*i)assage, if 'he* had given me the o*her 
sideef the question. Piobab^y then, ho and 1 woifld 
not have to break lanceiu on tlyj ijubjoct undei di^- 
otission But h believe in the doctiine ui Opti^iiiir>ni 

• * V 

ft IS gialifying to me to think, ho\vo\er, tlial ii'\* 
juguiuonlis, dofoctiv’o as thby maybe consideiecb an 
‘ oonvuu'iiig,’ tbough apparently not buporlatively so 
J U'giot to find that the same writer had ii«t 
studied up the whole /acts of tlie/rauioie»^anucx.T- 
tion case, ‘before he committed liimseR’to papoi, 
csju'oially 111 * a periodibal honoiably known, of in- 
dubitable erudition and of wide circulation. ** • 

1 quote the following passage for the writev s 
Ijfenefit fiom Evans Bell* : — «* 

‘ Tlioro* IS the true Dalhouaie touch in the statement, that no objection 
was ratsed at the time to the ^racontmoA^e flie ti^es of the Baja of 
Tanjore, and of the Nawa^ of tie Cavhatio<-a mild, modest, inex^icit $ 
statementi which averts discussion, aifd elsames the entve <|hefition7but 
which M totally contrary to the fact "JSo objection was made at the time 
Kc objqption to tlie exftiaction of the Carnatic ]grmoipalil>y was made by 

. : .jslJ _12 

« 


*Tho Empire m ttLdiafl864 
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Pnno/ Afcem JaJi^ the late If awaVa unde an^ lieir^ who np to this day 
haa refaae<! co^c|ich the ^ti^nd alldbtfd to him, and atali mamtiuna hi? 
^lainU- ^^objeoti()p to the' eAmetion of the Tanjore Ha] was made by 
th% Ranees, who ar8 still oarrying on an ezpeuiwe agitation in EnglanS 
*Ko case, we suppose, o| J^amaohee Bayee versus the Baft India Company 
was tried at Madras, and decided in the Ranee’s favor, and after- 
wards on Appeal clanted the sarcastic and! indignant comments of tho* 
Judges of the j^nvy CotinoiP Of course, ftioso ‘objections’ quito escaped 
the ercvieWei’s obsei vatio|^ ‘ at tlia time*, or his memory subsequently, 
fSut wcr^ijo olltoetions made by the Public Press ? Jl'he Tanjdre and 
Cariiatio spuliaiions excited, ^t is true, little interest eithe# ui 
^Calcutta or Bombay , but, with the exception of the V^nend of Indur, 
whicH in those dny«», was ever ready to support Lord Oalhousie with a liiiU 
^phjiammaiK iophnUyt I do not remember that a singjp journal attempt- 
ed to defend tliose shameless confiscations , while the pres^ of Madms 
denounced them with an unanimity hlost creditable ^to it, and a cogency ot 
aigument that left no room for reply The Madras ithenteumf in particular 
contained a senes of mostiable ar^cles on these flagrant infractions of our 
iieaty obligations But the (Calcutta Reviemr wo^ld have us to understand 
that * n(^objec tion was made at the time / and the ftatement is so indch- 
so seemingly innocent and candid, that hundreds of general readers 
• will accept it a| fair and truthful as Lord Dalhousie’s assertion, in the 
faiewfll minute glorifying hia own administration, that the widows of tho 
) ite Rajah of Nagpore had “ themselves admitted** that no son was adopted 
by them at the Rajah’s death , while at that very time the Ranees were 
maiutAiiiifig wakeels at an immense expense in England to prosecute the 
claims* of tteir adopted^ son. The apologist is verily worthy of Ins 
client ' # 9 ^ *9 

/ 

Another, Professor, Sir John Kaye, Wites — 

‘ Tw<y ancient Houses, one Mahoroedan, the other Hindoo, that had once 
floiliished in the^uutliern Feuinsnla, Loi*d Wellesly bad stripped them 
• noi territorial power# It remained, therefore, duly tor Lord Dalhonsiq, when 
fhe Nawab of the Carnatio and the Bajah of Tarijore died without heirs of 
the body to abolish the titular digniti^ of the two families and to resamo 
the large tfSpendt they liad enjoyed as Jap^ to Government” Fensums 
s lyer^ettled upon thb sarvivinj^ m|mbers of *th6 two familiei ; but in 
each cas^ the head of the House made vehement remoni^bnmco 
^igainst the extmotkon of its honours, and long sad loudly clamoured, 
for restitution. There wsre^^nany doubtless, m Sonthem India, who still, 
clung with feelings of Veneration to these shadowy pageants, and deplored 
t]|^ obliteratien of the royA mmM that they had honpnredf and''aa a 
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parti of the griai eyebm of domoktioti tjieie restm^ptions a bad im. 
rpresiion in piore h^mote plaoea*^ • « » U ^ ® , 

Ano^vher passage from Ctiesson — ^ ’* » ^ o' 

, 'Tko case of fl»e widow of 'the Eajjh of Tanj ro'ia equally to ^the 
point* Upon tlio death of her husband Loi^ Dalhoasie, as Gov^rnoA * 
G<^eml of India, laid hands upon all the private propertjiof tii^J&ajab, . 
amountmg to an estimated value of £ 400,000 Th^ ai^b of ^^lunder was 
brought before Parliament in fiiarch 1861, by Mr *P if Smollett Mr, 
llnghtf with mdignanc eloquence declared t!^t, * nothing could* botenore 
dangesous to the interests of England in ^udia thai} 7bat Gorerp^ 
m*8li^, on the death of a man against Whom there was no charge, whose 
memory was unstained by any act of aggression against England or the 
English Govommont, should by main fproe step m and seize evei^ thing 
he had— the whole aocnmulations of a life of prudence and economy — and 
leave his relatives impoverished for ever * In the same debate Mr Ayrton 
hojied * that the Secretaiy of State fOr India would teach the Indian Go- 
vernment that they were bound to deal witli the natives of India accoi^ing 
to the punciplea of right and jnstioe, f^nd wei^ not at liberty to plunder 
those ov£i whom they had ooutrol * In the end, ralthough for this no thanks 
ate due to tbe^Governmeni of India, tbo whole of the private pi^perty ot 
the Rajah was surrendered to his widow But what led up to protoiS^ 
mgs which reflect so muoh honor upon the House of^ Commons ^ Thor 
Haiiee first appealed to the Judicial 6omimttee of the Privy Council , and 
111 July 1859, Lord Eingsdown, so eminent for his judicial qualitios, 
pronounced Judgment against her, on the ground * that the property claimed 
by the Respondent has been seised by the British Government, Acting as a 
Koiereign Power, through its Deputy, the East India Comply, pud t'liub 
the act BO don<^, with its oonsecpieuoe, is an aot of State Jn another part, 
of hia judgment he remarked *«hat the seizure of the Rajah’s ]>roperty was 
an rxeroise of Sovereign Power eSeoted at the arbitrary discrotion of tho 
Company, by the aid of military force, oau hardly admit of doub^ * This# 
indeed, was the true obaraoter of an aot for whioh there ips, and still is,» no 
• remedy— a state of things intolerable, that surely the English peopl% 
not permit it to oontmue It is unpossiblo that they oan lend oountt^- 
sanoe to^‘ the aibitrary discretion** of any Company or Government, or to 
the pnncipde of employing mijitai^ force to settle questiouc of pry ate right 3 

t Tho Htstoiy of the Sepoy 'Revolt Vol I, p. Ill Kate 1872 i* ^ 

TThel^oes of India, pp 68-60^ ChIssov A leotnre AfllvereJl in 
London on iho 19th Deosinher 1872, in the Hall of the Indian Refori^ 
Society— Chair taken *by John Didanson, presenji Mr M Torrens M P , 
Mr B N Fowler M P, Mr William McAi thur M P, Sfr. Edward Jenkins 
and Mr (leoige Thompson. ^ ' 
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^ As ri^^^rds ^iiympatjiy’ it is a brittle flowed, like 
beauiy^il; ^es, sAid hke*fdvour it is^ecertful. I* 
A^oul^ p^efev ppssessmg 'the sledge hammer of con- 
scientiousness. « < ' 

j j j * 

Aiij^ther periodical whose remarks I am oijly 
partly in po^ession of, and wb^dh 1 for the fiist time, 
saw» rd-inserted in^ Madras peiiodical, the Madras 
Mail, ^ites * thus,*'*— wjbich I take the hberty^of 
quoting — ‘ 

lu^he small work on tho Tanjpre State recently published by Messrs 
Gantz Brothers* of Madras, the author strives to claim a high caste lineage 
for the PimcoB of that remote Maratta Rao To this view a political officer 
of considei’able experience in this presidency takes ex6eption , we print 
the following extract from his note which will be of intorost to students of 
history — It is indeed allowed by^tlie Sessodia House of Oodeypur that 
Sujunsi, son of Ajeysi, left Mewar at the end of the 13th century A D , and 
that Sev^ee sprung fioni him But because the ancestor was a Sessodia, 
doCa not follow that t*bo descendants must necessanly be Sessodia s 
fii Bajputs, if thi^ were admitted Ahen all the Koli Thakkuraa would be 
adinittod to be Rajputs spiung as they are from undoubted Kajput stocks. 
The descendants of Sujunsee intermarried with theMahraltas whether Aheers, 
Kolis or whatever they choose to call thomselvos, and thus weie degraded 
m fliesooiffi scale, no Rajpoot wonld mtermariy with them as they would 
do Wer«),tbey qf Rajput race As to Sessoday and Lutohman Pal I can only 
say they are myilacal If the Empeior of Delhi is meant fpr p, Mahomedau, 

1 may point out that the first Mahoro/dan Empeior of Delhi was 
Kutbuddin Eftmck, whose date is 1205 ^ D , whereas the Sessodia House 
^’ere plapied in Mewar in about the eighth century of the Chustuin era 
If hs means the Ti^r Rajputs who reigned at Delhi be should say so, but 
it lEf not clear that t^ey were Emperors The only Hindoo to whom this 
Uotter IS fairly ascribed is the celebrated Pntheeraj Chohan who united the 
crowns of Delhi and Sambnr and was slam after the disastrous defeht of the 
Hindoo Raji'j on Ijae^ banks^of the Saroswati ^by Mahomed Ghon in A D 
^1193 . 1 Now for the Bhonslays, the annals of’th <9 House of Oodeypur show 
that the Bhbbslays were sprang from Bunbeer, a bastard of then House, 
and as before mentioned tbe Bhonslays Inst oafte by mtermarnages with 
Muhrattae As to the nonsense about the tribs called Chovan, see, ^ 161. 

^ 1 — I — ‘ 

1 The Times of India 

•*®rror/ar Caleb Foster^# 
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who lived la oontieiial warfare, eio,, who naccumbec^ etc., at^hl time oi iho 
luvosiOQ oCAf<ihahedi Ghazneevee*when Dell^ 4ag taken possSasiou o o 
This id rCall/ tuo^bad The only Choban ivho aat ou tli(j\hroA i Delhi | 
^was Frtttheerm, Pievioaa to him the Taar race rultsf tftere Piifthe^aj’s, 
date X have giien, ani{ also Kutbuddin Eibofk Hahonied Ghii^/iocvft * 
iq^ed fiom 997 to lo2S I am not anaio cither of Kot^hi^mg evti, 
l>eou ruled by any of the biaiielies of the Saryavanbi faii^ly " • * , 

I^Hclid was the earliest Schol^ar who rediieed^tho 
Science of Mathematics into system !^iit Eii-' 
cM was a tliecian and wrote in C^eok, very liktly 
on papyrus. After posterity, interpreted and„couf- 
mented on his axioms and postulates, iiis ptobleins 
andtheoicms. I wonder wereEuolid alive, if he would 
acquiesce in ftiodoin explanation Probably, ho 
would say ho never meaul any* thing of the soit 
‘ The shortest distance between two points is a 
straight line,’ says Aicbiiuedes ,*if Madia veAus>lijy[ 
to interpret this, he would explain it thus . ‘ Shoot 

or stab the commander of an army, and you ha\o 
won the battle.’ 

. • * 

My profession of life, I may remaik, u wUhih a 
cucum&ciibed sphcio. 1 am not a Government ser- 
vant. 1 bi£d once the ambition to enter <the ‘ ser- 
vice’ when Sir William Denison was the Gfovemo# 
of Madras, and on ^ the eve of quitting India, ^nd 
•Mr'. J. D. Sim, (now the Honoiabfe) lus Private 
Secretary. Probably my name is still on the rolls, 
and my applicatiqn'datod 1864; moulclering oq the 
shelves of Government Honse, * the bourne Iron* 
whence’ no application ' returneth.’ I,had no ' god- 
father’ nor ‘ uncle,’ as the.exprSssion^oes to trum- 
pet* my demerits into m^itsf and my merits iqtb 
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pfodigie# • I ao» a pleader, I flatter inygelf of Bonw ^ 
^expferience, 4a»profession in life, in which on««leams 
niugli ef men®ar?d manners My practice has been* 
conflned the Mofhssil The rich and the poor, the 
‘peasant an’d tjie prince, the white and the black, have 
occasion to leek* the help of men of this profession 
.The* bufden^ of grief and sorrow, of wrong *and 
ieryedy,*are often their ^ song. A Pleader leaiiis^.T 
gieat deal of the teal facts of things, more than an 
officii, who weais the" toga of dignity, and of 
exclusiveness, who depends for his infofmation, on 
the ears and eyes ofothers— those others, peihaps, hi.s 
menials or sycophants, who too often have a motive 
and a game of their, own to play 
^It was after leading the remarks of the Political 
Officer i<rferred to by i\\Q‘T%w,es of India, tliatl pro- 
em ed<i copy of Tod on the’* Annals and Antiquities 
of Raja.sthan ’ I am free to admit that I had not 
thcaougbly lead this work before, and for the mfor- 
niatioo that 1 had culled m my finst paper, I am in- 
- debted more to other sources. What I htiva asserted 
is this, that the Mahratta Pi incedoms that had been 
sstablished, were established by princes of Rajput 
blood and descent. 1 do in no way hold that the 
Mahratta nation, as a nation, are Rajputs. If the 
House of Sessodia is admitted to be of Rajput origin 
" and descent, Ind if Sevajee be ci the House of Ses- 
sodia — then the offspnng of Sevajee though in course 
of time intermixed, does not lose its Rajput origin. 
The writer of the Times -of India admits the Rajput 
’ origin of Sevajee as^erivedfirom the House of Se^so. 
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dia, * Sevajee and Ekujee were the aonso^S^hajee ' 
'Kajpuij origin, Those borh of tlib limb loiji pf Se- 
^'ajee succeeded to the gaudi of Sattifra and Kbhla- 
poro, those «born of the limb aa(^ loin of EkojeS 
succeeded to the mvmud of Tanjore. Therd ^lad been ‘ 
adoptions, ceitainly, but according vO the law that' 
obtahis in India, adoptions are within a circumscribed , 
lt!\o of rolationsliip. Have there not bden sintiilar ad- 
mixtures of nationality recognized in England, 
France, Spam, Portugal, andoGermany? The Nofman 
and the Saxtm, the Northerner and tlie Southerner, 
the Scot and the Pict, have intcruiixed, and both in 
after genciatioiis boast an(| stick up to their rosjiec- 
tive ancestry and nationality , .aod they are perfectly 
justified " . ^ ^ 

J have now caicfully read thiough ‘Tod’s Pajas' 
tlian.’ There is no doubt! a^ lo the intensity of its 
ciudition and its laboured research.* I do not know 
the authoiity of the writer of the Times. . . 

In ajipeiidixl I submit what Todhas written rogard- 
ing Lutchiuan Pal and Pudinany. If'Sessoday or 
Sessodiaisoneandthe same ornot,I am still indoubt 
Probably the story of Lutchman and Pudmanja 
might be mythologic, but all mythology in Indi& is 
based upon fact, exaggerated into fifction. This ' 
no sti angc trait in ancient history. 

The Pnnees of the House of‘ SessoUia, In course 
of time, assumed and were known by differMt titles' 

• 

Jamea BradsCaw Ilia tecentlj, in th^ Journal' of SducaiioA^ re« 
Viewed ibis work He reminds me of a pigmy, cliaUenjttig a giant 
t \ idp Appendix L. » 
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Xliey stylad Rmwa ; as children sprung* frorn 
the Sun-ySoona^whisa ; *as ' sons springing from* 
llqpia* {hey* Vere called Ragli&vumsa, a predeCes- 
‘sor^of Eama. Jhe Hindus style them, Hmdwct 
' (S^ooj'cp— ifhe^sun of the Hindoos. • 

* My further Contention has. been that the Maha> 
ratter dineftain famdy, known in Mafiarashtrufn as 
3Ij>h%t<j^, was*a distant o^-shoot of one of .the brahch- 
es of the Bajpflt stock known as Chohcin That 
this TIouse was of Royal lineage, and had long con- 
tended against the Mahotnedan invaders of India, 
holding their own, and* that their dynalty had 
onhe flouushed in the ai^cient city of Delhi. JMy 
allusion in my tirsf p/iper was to Prithiraj Chohan 
yhe ^udite histoiiau^ of India li^s steted that 
•Kutbuddin was tlie first Mahomedan sovereign oj 
any note , but it docs not therefore follow that those 
who went before him of the same persuasion weie 
not sovereigns of India and Emperors of Delhi 
'HLeJCitui-i-yamini,^ a work in Peisian as well as 
in Arabic^*givos us the historical memcars of the 
Ameer, .Sebuktagin to which I would refer the 

> readef!’ * 

■f Montstaart E^phinstone 

• 2 Historical memoirs of the Amir Sobaktagfb and the Sultan Mahomod 

Ghazni, early c^'nquerors of Hindustan and founders of the Ghozhavil. 

dynasty, translated from the Persian into Arabic by A1 Utbi , fnto Hug- 
lisb, by Re^ Dr iReynoltfs^ ^ , 

,.3^%he era of the Arabs has slipped the memozy of tho writer of tho 
Times l^mund Burke wntds of them * These people made a great and 
Jasting impression on India They established very early Mahomedan 
Sovereigns m all parts of jt ; ^artionlarly m the kin2:dom of Bengsj , they 
held that kmgdoiitlror a long series of years, under a dynasfy of 33 kings , 
Imvmg began their conquest and ’funded their domiaioQ in Bgn^al not 

r 
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JRegarding Bunbeei', that he is.a pro^onitor ’ 
• iSevajeo I have not atf yet any^ acj^thonity. 
Tod makes mention of BdnBeer in,*lns Annals of 
Mcwar. vide. vol. I. Chap. X. ,The ‘descendants 
of Banbeer who took refuge in the are 

supposed to be the,Bbonslays of Nagpore Buf 
*there is no reference to Bunhper and SevSijee as . 
qpriAccted. . The Bhonslay House, says'^Grant Duff, 
was a ‘ respectable family.’ and ho is the greatest 
English historian of the Mahrattas as a pdbple* 
And Sir Bartle Frere when Resident of Sattara, has 
rocorddd as follows — • • 

‘ The heroic gonc^alopry of ihia honse is traced, throngh the Ranaa of Odey- 
poor nnd Gheyloro, to the SisBoday of Af seer, conquered and alam 
by Slmlivahnn, whoso ora commonoos m A B 77 The only historical 
value of Ihe logendM on t^ua subject soems to be to corroborate other proofs 
that the Blionahi^s, lilco most of the old Miiratha* families, had preteitsionp 
io a Rajpoot origin Tliey appear to have l>oen a family^ of considerable 
influenoo previous to the time of Kollojoe, the great grandfather of 
Hivajoo There are still (existing four acknowledged branches, which hod 
I'D para t od fiom the main stem before Kellojoo’s tunc, and who had then 
at quiiod separate retelshipa lu the Deccan, which their descendants Soill 
hold TUobO avQ the famdios of Kami, Bamboreo, Mnnjoor and Ban»xn. 
droe The Bhoiislaya of Dour, Sattara, who arc said ^rijginally to have 
come from Hirgunbnrdoo, noar i^Pooua, and from whom the Rajas of Nag- 
pore ai'e doS( ended, aio generally supposed to have been connected with 
t ho ;Hatt«i.ra Hoifse, but the relationship has never been established The 
authentic records of the Sattara House oommonoe w^h Eellojoo 'i ^ 

. Captain Harcou^t writes about ancieot Dekii,, 
ds follows* . — * 

The rums that surround Modern Delhi, or Shahjhenabad, “extend 
“from the south end of tlu^prpsont city, rofttie dcreo^ted ftirts of Rae 
“Pitthora nnd Tooglakbad, a distance of ten miles, the bivfidlh thac 

very long time after the time of their prophet * Burke’s Speeches, Yol I, 
pp 49, 50 • * 

* 1 Thn Bhonslays of Sattara P J50— f itiaE. 
c * The New Guide to Delhi— 'A. ^arcc irt, 1870 
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•“northern ^d, opposite Firoz Shah’s kotla, is about three miles, and 
“ &t the soutl^f n end, from^th^ Eoota^ Minar to Tooglnekabad, is rather 
“ more that six^iAles ’’—(General Onnmngham ) Acocgding to f popular 
*afld |§noWn tradirton, Dilli, of DBili, was built by Rajah Dilu, or Dluln, 
.t||e *daie, howerer, is nnoertafh it would probably bo about 57* 
O ,l}ie c}iy was not%*dBided in by the Sovereigns of the reigning 
^ dynasty for pver 790 years, except at intervals , but it Rooms to ba^o 
\»een occupied bj^&ajsSi, Dhava, who erected the iron pillar which stunds 
111 the Square at the Kootub , about the year 1l9 A D The anoiont city of, 
• Delhi^mayjbe consideied td^^have occupied almost the same site ^s tho 
ftfrt of Rift Pitthota With^he exception of tho iron pillar, thei% a^ 
no traces left of this <^d city ‘flie pillars at tho Kootub are certainly 
Hiudoo^ but General Cunningham, the Archmlogical Surveyor of India, 
considers there are none of these older than tlfe tenth century A D 

* Dilh was appareutly rebuilt by Auaug Pul I , tho jrst sovereign of 
Tomara dynasty, but is supposed not to have been the mctroj^lis of the* 
Kings of Upper India, as the later B'ajalis of Tomari|^faTmly seem to ha\e 
resided at Kanouj The year 736 *A D saw tho commencement of Tomara oi 
Toar dynasty of Dilli, which teru^nated in the 19th sovereign (who is 
vriiusly termed Akr Pal'Akhsal, Moknnd Pala, or Ane Pala,) lu the 
y|arll30^A D From A D 1130 to A D 1151 fhe^e is a iSlank Anaiig 
\nX It, the successor of Samara Pala, established himself m Dilli m 
A D 1052, an^ built the Fort of I^lkot , (to the loft of Kootub minor) 
which Vas probably fioiahod m A D 1060 Anang Pal’s name is 
mentioned in one of the mscnptions on tho iron Pillar The Cbohaii 
dynasty commenced in A D L152, and con turned about 40 years.” 

* ^he last Hindoo Sovereign was Eajah Pitthora, or, as he otherwise 

tern\edf«the Ifrithvi Rajah General Cunningham reports —“Tho only 

“ work which laaiitribated to Rajah Pitthuft, is the oxtpnsi^e Fort to the 

“ North and East of Anang Pal’s Lalkot, wiich is still tilled Killah Rae 

“ Pitthora From the north west angle of Lalkot the linos of Rae Pittho- 
• # 
ra’s wails can still be distinctly traced running towards tho north for 

“ about half a mile Ffom this point thoy tnrn to the sonth-east for one 
“ and a half miles, i^en to the south for one msle, and lastly to the west 
'’‘find north-west for three quarters of a mile, where they join the douil^ 
“ west angle of Lalkot, which, being situated on higher grouudy forms a 
“ lofty citadel tha^ completely commands tho Fort of Rae Pitthora The 
en^e circuit of the w^Hsof the two For A is*lai}r miles and three furlongs, 

“ or more tRan half the size of the mbdem city of Shabjhenabad ” ’ 

* We thus find that Rajah Dhava was in possession of the site of Rae 
j^itthom’s Fort ('ebat is, the ground around the Kwotnb) in probably 57 
B C Passing through vanoifii Rands, Dilli was rebuilt by*RaJah *Anang 
al I, but Anang Pal II /eiins tw have be^ the only Sovereign of that 
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*}^riod ifvko resided ia it The {ialkot was finished by Anaif^ Paf II in 
A 1060, and no further additions tdbk place Ifll the reign of the laeft 
^Hindoo Soveitngn, wh<^ to protect \he tow& ^nder the ^ort gf ^Lalkot, 
built Killah Eae l^tthora, the walls of vifiiich are hecg ande there still * 
^'isibJe In A P 1193^ Shahabooden Altomsh defeated Riyah Pittbori ^ 
and took his stronghold The Mahomedan conquerors probably ^ntmUed in 
Kiyah Hae Pitthora Lalkot adjoining, adding to the works whefe necessary * 
'Sultan Alavodeen founded the city of Siu to the nosj^h-c^t of*the Kootub, , 
ns it were an off shoot of the eld Delhi In this reign the Moguls under 
Turghas Khan invaded India in A D rl303 , afgl advanced on Atnooflecn 
The lid^ter inlieuchod himself apparently at gin (now Sli^hapoi;^,) and ots 
tffh sudden retroa'i of the Moguls, caused a Palace to be built on the spot 
whore his camp had been ' On this side,*' sayi General Cunningham, “ thq 
suburbs of the old Delhi exteaded for considerable distance W# know 
also that they were without walls, because the Moguls plundered them 
" during their stay, and becanse they were afterwaids enclosed by Mahomed 

* Tooglnok^ whenP they received <(,he* separate name of Jehan Punnah 
Immediately in froii^ of these suburbs and facing towards the enemy*, is 
the bid mined Fort, there still exist iU&remam^tOf a very extensive palace 

''This Palace 1 believe to bo the celebrated Kase«Hazar Sitoen, or Palace of 
the Thousand Pil'ars, dhich Alaoodeen built on the spot where he had 
entrenched himself^ This palace was called Ilazar Miuar, or ^IhoUsanll 
Minarets Sin/* adds General Cunningham, cannot be identified. 

* with the citadel that surrounds |the “Kootub Minar, for the walls of 

* Siu were pullcddown and the material removed by Shir Shaw(between A D 
*■ M510 and 1545), while the walls of the Kootub Minar citadel are still 

''standing And further, it seems almost certain that Shahpoie mast* be 
“ Sin, because of its vioinitj to the new site of Shir Shas’ fort, for w is 

* hardly possHble to believe tlu^ the king would have brought^his building 
stones fiom the Kootub Minqr, a distance of Be\ea miles, when he could 

" have obtamod Miem fiom Sliahapore, which is only half &he distance 

* That ho did obtain his materials from the latter place, and not from the^ 

* formor, may be legarded as almost certain, for the very sufficient reason 

* that the walls of Shahpore have actually been removed, while thoB» of 
* "jlUo Kootub citadel are still standing ” " The next city built was Tcoj;^^ 

" luckabud, a half hexagon m shape, with three faces of rather more than 
"three-quarters of a mile in length each, and base of onejnile and a 
' half, the whole circuit being only one furlong less than four miles It 
was commenced in A D 1321, and firished m 1835, during t^e rei^n tif 
Tcogluok Bha. "His son, Mahomed Toogluck Sha fortified the exten- 
" aive anbarbt of old D^elhi, lying between the Hindoo Foxt of Bae Pitthora 
"andi'ie Mussalman citadel of Sin These •suburbs bed been plundered 
in the early part of the siege of Alaoq^toen,Aand their nnproteoted state 
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** fully jast^ed the vast outlay wbioli the king most have mourrgd upon 
^their defe^pi The liorth wea^ viall la one mile and^ three quarters ciu 
‘‘ledgtlv, tjie B^lh wall is two miles, the whole length beufjo^ just five^ 
e miles, semewjiat more thad the circuit of the Fort of Rae Pitthora, 
“ Ae considerable portion of the«aouth wall atiU ^xista, but the east ant 
north wes^ walls have keen palled down, and aie now fraoeable by iheir 
** lums . ShA’ifoodeen states that Jehan Punnah had 13 gates, 6 being* to 
• “the noith-weB^%.adj7 to the South west,' (General Cunningham ) 

The cjty of Allahabad, opposite ToogluoSabad, was also commenced 
Mahomed Jtoogl^ok, but vefry few traces of it are cow to be seen * 

** The sei^n forts 8f old Delhi are given as below by general Cdnniqg« 
h&i — ^ * 

1 Lalkot, built by Anang Pal II about 
* 2, Killah Bae Pithora huilt by Ba§ Pithora 
Sin, or Eillah Alai, built by Alaoodeen 
Toogluckabad, built by Toogluok Sha 
Citadel of do built by * 3o ^ 

Adilahbad, built by Mahomed Toogluck 
Jehan Punnaili, built by do 
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,* To(f, reoardmg*the Chohan family of Delhi, writes 
• as follows' « 


* On this race so much has been said elsewhere,* that it would be 
superfluous to give more than a rapid sketch of them here 

^Tbis IS the most vahaut of the Agniculas, and it may be asserted not of 
, th^om only, but of the who1e*Rajpoot race Actions may be recorded of the 
greateh par^tf^each of ihe Chatees oula, which would yield to none in 
the ample atid^v^iecl pages of history , an^though the ITuiwar Bhator4n’ 
would be ready to contest the point, impartial decision, j^ith a knowledge 
of their respective meiLts, must assign to the Chohan the van in the long 
* caioerefarms 

Its Branches (Sachae) have maintained all the vigour of the original 
• stem , and the Har^s the Kheechees, tlie Deoitts, the Semgurras, and others 
of the twenty-four, have their names immortalized in the song of the ba?d 

The derivation of Chohan is coeval with his fabulous birth ^the four-, 
handed wUTiior ’•(Qhatodl' ({/looya Cha<oor bake Fira ) All failed when sent 
« ^g^ust the demons, bat the Chohan, tie last* creation of the Brahmins to 
flght ihoir battles agamt infidelity ^ 

' 1 Annals andiAutiquities of Rajasthan — Tod, ^ 

* See TranaBc4w>ii8 of flie fioyfd Asiatic Society , YoL I, p.^ld8. Cflmments 

on a Sansont Insonpiioa « ^ 
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A b1iO{ 1; extract may be acceptable from the ongieal respeoHi^ the birth 
of 4he Choban, to fua/rd the iitee of our ladian JovS in this iDj^pne, th/ 
sacred Ahod the^ Qoom of mountains* like boomer, EylaSj* wliich 
AchiJds made his abode Fast but one* da^^ on its suoksiit* aAd jpur a;in^ 
^11 be forgiven , reside there for a year* and you may become the preoeplor^ 
of mankind." * • • ♦ # 

!^(^tWltbstanding the sanotity of Aboo* and the little temi^tioA to dis« 
turb the anchorites of Bal* " the Mooms* who passed tl^ir t^e m devobion, • 
whom desire never approached* drew snppprt from the cow* from roots* 
fruits aftd flowers," yet did the Dytes, envying their felicity, fender* the 
sa^iflcs impure, and stop in transit the share ai the god£^ * ** 

** The Brahmins dug the pit for burnt saoriflce to t]|e south-west (nyrut^ , 
but the demons* raised storms which darkened the air and filled it wibh* 
clouds of sand showering ordure* blood* bones and flesh, with every 
impurity, on their ytes Their penance was of no avaiL" 

•Again th|y kindled the sacred fire * and the priests, assembling around 
the Aynieounda* f prayed for and t j Mabadeo 
From the fire fountain a figure issued forth* but be had not awam(fi'*s 
nnen The Brabnans placed him as g&ardian cf tlie gate, and thence his 
name, Pritlu-ha dwra % A second issued forth* ^nd being formed m the 
Palm (ChaXooJ^ot the^hand was named Cbalooka A third appei^ed and^ 
was named Pramara § He had the blossing of the kaos* and with the others # 
went against the demons* but they did not prevail « * 

Again Vosishta, seated on the lotus* prepared incantations, again he 
called the gods to aid , and as he poured forth the libation, a figure arose 
lofty in stature, of elevated front, hair like jet* eyes rolling, breast expan* 
ded* fierce, terrific, clad in armour, quiver filled^ a bow m one b^d and*a 
brand lu the other, quadiifurm (Ch(Uooianga)% whence his namo Choliimi ^ 
Vasishta prayed ^that his hopQ) || might be at length dTulfilled, as the 
Choban was despatched againstf^ the demons Sacti devi **on her lion* 
armed with the truient, desoerded, and bestowed her blessing on flie Choban, 

■ ■ — — — ^ ■ I , . , „ t . , , 

* Asoora-Uyte* which Titans were either the aboriginal Bhil6**or the 
Syothio hordes * • 

• t 1 have Visited this classio %pot in Hindu Mythology .c An image of Ad< * 
pab (the first created), m marble, still adorns its embankment, andiia^ 
piece of verrv fine scnlpture It was too sacred a relio to remove 

X * portal or door (dmr) of ^he earth*' oontmp jbd tq Frit hfhftFa and 
Punhara* 

§ * The first striker • • 

I" Chaioor or Ch» * four j* Anga • body ’’ 

II Asa* 'hope** Poorao^ to 'fulfil f whence the tutelax]^ goddess of the 
Cboan rfioe Assspooma. - • * 

** Th* goddess of energy (Sacti) 
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as Aaap^may or^Ealka prgmised alwajs to heal* bla pttkyet,*h» went 
agf^at theliemonB , theii leaders he eleW The rest fledi^ nor halted till fhef 
readied lihe dep^s of bell ji^hal elew the demons. eThe Bmlunins were 

mode hippy and At £as race was Firbhwinga.*’ w 

® • * 

* The genealogical trej of the Chohans exhibits thirtyeime princes^ fron^ 

Anhui, tof weated Chohan, to Firthwiraja, the last* of the Hindoo emp^rore 
of India fiut whether the chain is entire we cannot say. The inference 
decidedly agamSt its teing so , for this creation or regeneration is assigned to 
an ikge ^entunes antenor^io* Vicramaditya, and we may safely state theSe 
•inverts ^ be o# l^e Taks^c race, mvaders of India at a very early pfnod 
•Ajipal IS a name celebrated in the Chohan Chromoles, aB\he founder of The 
^fortress of Ajmer, one of the earhest estabhshments of Chohan power. 

Sambur,+ on the banka of the extensive Ailfc lake of the same name, was 
probably antenor to Ajmer, and yielded an epithet to the^rmoes of this race, 
who were styled Sambn Bao. These contmued to be the mof^t impoi-tant 
places of Chohan power, until the transition of Pirthwiraja to the imperial 
thfone of Delhi threw a partmg halo of splendour over the last of its i^depen 
dent kmgs There were s^treral princes whoso action emblazon the history of 
the Chohans. Of these wib lAanik Eao, who first ^posed the progfisss of the 
^ahomej^n arms Even the history of tho conquero|p reconfs that the most 
i obsCinate opposition whictt the^arms of Mahomed of Ohizni encountered was 
» from the pnnee ^f Apneert who forced him to retreat, foiled and disgraced, 
from this celebrated stronghold, m his destructive route to Saurashtra 


The attack on Manika Bao appears to Lave been by Kasim, the general of 
Wahd, on the close of the first century of the Hegiera. The second attack 
was at tlie end of the fouAh century A third was dunng the reign of 
BcesiAdeva, ^0 headed a^and confederacy of the Bajpoot pnnees agamst tho 
foes of their aehgion The celebrated {Tdya Dit Fiimai^ is enumerated 
amongst the chiefs acting m subserviency to^ the Chohan ^nnee on this occa« 
Sion, and aa*hi6 death has been fixed by unerring records in A D 1096, this 
oombinj)|^on must have been against the Islamite king Modud, the fourth 
f revn Mahmoud , and to this victory is the allusion m the mscnption on the 
^ ancient pillar of Delhi But these irruptions continued to the captivity and 
death of the last o/the Chohans, whose reign exhibits a splendid picture* of 
feudal manners » 


, <BomjnS 1216 dr A D 1159 . • 

+ A name ddnved from the goddess Sacamban, the tutelary divinity of the 
tribes, whose statpe is in the middle of the lake ^ 

t Dherma Dheop^, father df Bqesuldeva, must have been ihe defender on 
this occasion. 
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The Chohims eent forth twenty four branq^j^ of whom the most^Velebrated 




brothers sKed their Blood in one field, in the/mpi^rt of the a^d SlKalf Jehou 
otfainst his rebeliiotu eon Aurun|;zebe, afld of the aizjfht^one furv^ved his* 
TMiunds 9 • • • ^ 

$ The Kheechees'of Qamwn and Ragoogurh, th% Beoras ot Serohr, the 
Sunagarras of Jhalore, we Chohana of Sooe Bah and 6anch«>ft, aifd'tho 
PiiwaitcbaB of Phvagurh, have all inunortalized themsehes the^ost heroic 
and devoted deeds Kost of these families yet exist, l^ave ja m the days ot 
Pirthwiraja • 

Man;^ chiefs of the Ohohan race abandoned tj^eir faith to preserve their 
lands^ Ijbe Kaim kfaani* the burwanis, the Lowams, the Kuruwanii, and tho^ 
B»idwanaii}, chiedyr residing m Shekavati, are the most conspiouou/ No less* 
than twelve fictty jinnoes thus deserted tBeir faith , which, however, la nbt 
loutraiy U) the Kajput creed, for even Menu says, thej^ may part with wife to 
2 )reserve their laud t Eesuidas. nephew of Pirthwiraja, was the first y;|io set* 
tins example ^ • 


T^rntyfout Saehae of the Chohane — ^Chohan, Hara, Kheechee, Sonigurra, 
Beora, Pabu, Sancliora, Goelwal, Bhadona, Nurbhan, Malani, Pourbea, ^ora, 
Mudiatcha, sanorao6cha, B'hooractcbr, B&IactchayTussairah, Chachairah, Robiah, 
Chiiudu, Nacoomjia, Bhr.war and Bankut^ 

Tiie Tuar Kajpoots \vere»not insignificant. l/n- 
fortunately few records remai^t of them. At one 
tune they i eignedf in Delhi. The inimoi tal poet and 
historian of JElajputana is the Batd Chund. * They, 
boast of Panda origin ; glory in Vicrami^dita, whose . 
era was established 56 years before the Christian, 
serving as the grand beacon of Hindu Chronology. 
Ancient Delhi lay desolate for 8 centuries, was fp* 
built and peopled by Anungptd Tuar in S "S. 8^8 
(A. D. 792) who waij followed by a dynaety 6f 20 
Princes tSrc&inating <with a name of 'the rounder 
Anungpal i& S S. 1220 (A. D. 1164,) when being 
without isdue, he abdicated his throne to his 'grand- , 
child Choban Pirthwiraja. 


About Futtshpoor Jboon-Jooueo, ^ 

I* I would also refer the reader to pages B8, 89, 90 of Tod's Rajasthan, VoL I 

} Among the Rajputs, mltkair j>slmy days, a custom olobuneif to offer up 
in aacnfioe theii wife or child to their tutelary goddess Sacamban, to pres ^r\e , 
dumimon, or shield female honor and dnastiby, examples of prhioK are nume- 
rous (vide exm of anpenduO Whw the ICahrattaa invaded Tanjore, a 
simiW act IS recorded of the Hindu Kaick Fnnoe who ruled ^ Tanjore coup 
try He is reported to have shut up his ladies m a vault m his Palace with 
a iuine*atta)bh^ to it, lor explosion 1 have seen this vaulf , the room or sub« 
terania is used by the present prmoess as fk stor^ godown 
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* Ib^woiM bo a fact/ vriteaTod^ ‘ uaparalloled in tho luBtox;p of ibe 
4otl4 establish to (^nriotio^ that the last Annagpal Tatar wan 

Ime&l d§3qpudaj^t%f the founder of Indraprest'ha > that ties iSAue ^Yoodisttra 
* iat on t^e lAroneavltjfsh he erected after alapse of 2260 years tToirers^ 
^onffent admits %t, and the foot is as well ostabifthcd a| most others of IL 
hiBbop 9 nalyfire of snch ft distant penod nor con any dynasty or family ol^ 
Europe produto endence so strong as Tuar, even to a much less remote 
•antiquity ’ • t 


Tkhj^flindoo Pra^iiah, a Bombay Periodical, whed 
Jrindly tiotiSiBg the first issue of my pap^r, has 
exception to my panegyric of ‘ British Political 
Agency ’ The Editor jnust pardon me if I differ 
from his views on this subject The British Govern- 
ment is composed of many. Departments*; their name 
is /legion.’ But of all Departments of whicji it 
consists, I am of* opinion, that mostly two, have 
benefited India. These Departracftts are 'the Edu- 
j^ation^ and the Fblirical ; the former benefiting the 
masses, theJatter, the Nobility and the Aiistocracy. 

The Earl of Verulam styles St Paul, the Doctor 
of the Gentiles, I would say of Lord Hastings that 
.he was* the real Evangelizer of India — as being the 
first txO'vb^Jipr-Geheral who oncouiageil education 
among the nativea • 

Whai we want for India is EducatiiJn, we do 
not require preaching so much. Missionary labour 
. isih itselfgood,provideditspiom6terB are thoroughly 
acquainted with India in a worldly point of. view 
. {Louheekum) jmd m, a religious point of view {Vy- 
But ‘Missionaries of these days (with of 
course many noble exceptions) know very little of 
the Philosophy of jiheir own Eeligion* and much less 


AunaJa and Antiquilnes of Rajasthan, Vol I,p 2©— Tou • 
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of that of India. The Apostle of ^ the G^ntHcs, 
lays, ‘Thou V^at teacheth another, te^pciiSth npt* 
thou thyself?’ • * ^ ^ 

I have been informed that a Mission&ry of the* 
Free Church of Scotland, is in the habit ot asking 
his Hindu neophyte peekers after the*# truths of , 
Christianity, the question, ‘yOi^ want to jpin ^e 
Chi’iiitiau Religion, do you know ^ur fown ?’.• 
This IS the stamp of men we want for India. It 
would be well for anothei of. the Wesleyan body to* 
placo before him this exemplar. He would not then 
wake so'oftetr in the morning and find himself famous. 

There havo also been sorqe, who have taken es- 
ccption to merely secular educatic^. A gentleman 
who has done much for India in this hue and is 
also honourably know n in this Presidency, at the 
head of that Department, is often critici^d, because 
of his advocating the study of the Mathematics. 

‘ Flcshloss bony, dry Mathematics, what good will 
it do ’’ A great deal of good'. It awakens the . 
dormant nund to tliinl: —to reason — to Q<simpare and 
to choose, if 111 a woi^dly also in a spiritual point 
of view. As Mathematics regulates the mmd, so 
Histoiy teaches experience of the past for the guid- 
ance of the future! Nature, organic nature, is'^ a. 
continuous repetition. So the rise and fall of empires 
as well os the dest^n^^of individuals. ‘ There is 
no new thing und&r the sun.’ says the Preacher, o 
What has been will be. 

‘Men whom 'India has known,’ or more emphati-* 
cally men who Have known ibidia ! 'We requu'e 
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«lndia,ibi|t India doesT not require us., "We require 
I&dia*as jtke molt important of England*fi^» acquisi- 
*twnsi *As education for the people — the oipoU(if, 
"so the^ departipent of Political Agency, is es- 
sential Jbh |he Princedoms that be, that have bden, 

* and that •will be, the oligarchy of India The 
stability of our»* Empire is chiefly owifig to 

*ljie Inorgy, ‘ the * hgnesty and the abilily "of 
,our Political Agency We can govern through 
thehi a hundred princes and thereby millions of 
their subjects. The names of Tod, Sir tfohn Malcolm, 
Montstuart Elphinstone,’Sit Thomas Munro, General 
Hall, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir John Lawrence, Sii 
Bartle Frere, and, the last, not least, Colonel G. B. 
^all^on,* are names whose fame, jirhose greatness, 

• whose goodness have-been engravened like adaman- 
tine.letters*on the hearts of the country and the 
people where they have ‘ lived, and moved, and had a 
being *, They may,be compared in the Tamil Poet’s 

’ words, t» ram, first destructive, then resuscitating 
To quote tlfe Poet Tiruvalluvpr • • 

^uu!rirm(^^^uuiriu ^uuTsB^^iJuirira^,s^ 
LDevip. 

, • 

As by abundant ram the world subsists, life’s 
iole elixir in ^s finid know.’ It spreads destrub- 
tion round ; its gpnial aid agam revives, restores all 
it destroys , such is the potrer'o/ rain.t 

It i^ndeed gratifying bo find that two of our late 
'Viceroys of Jndia, the much lameiited Earl Mayo 

' - 9 ■■ „ , M 

* Tluardum tb H H the Maharaja of Myaore, 
t IiaaS of tih% Yeda JPbbcxva^. 
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^nd tie muc|i respected Lol’d ^ Northbro®^, havee 
turned then a4tention to this Dcpaitmcdt, f- . 

A I shall now con^clude this preface o^ mine with the 
remarks of fhe Uonouiable Robert Bourke in his' 

/ c * 

speech at Kmg’s Lynn , 

“ Vast as our territory is in India, magnificent as 
is our revenue, the native states arc no less a sfib- 
j(?et of importance to the English statesman, ’and l;o 
all who take an interest in the Indian Empire. 
iSpeaking m round numbers, 'm extent they arc two- 
thirds of tho‘size of the British provinces, and con- 
tain about oue-<(hird of the population , that is, they 
are ^bout five times as laigc as Gicat Britain and 
Ireland, and contain apopulaticn as great as France, 
Belgium, and- Bavaria. They maintain aimie' 
which in tlio aggregate amount to about 200,000 
men. They vary in size and impoitancc, from the 
position of little chieftains to great and powerful 
rulers In considering our relations with these, one 
must novel lose sight of the fact that Gic\.t Bi.tam 
is the paramount power in India — a position winch 
is universally recognized by the native states, and 
on which all natnc rulers undei stand, as fo.' hun-'^ 
dicds of yeais some such power has been recogniz'ed 
in Ilmdoostan — so that relations with the iiativo' 
states ot India are totally diffeient from those which 
we have with othei’ foreign countiies of the world 
They arc all bound to us by treaty, and we tu theni , 
and although their treaties vary one from another 
in nrany particulais, I believe 1 am coirect in saying, 
that no native Stale in IndiJi -dii eo to wai w'lth 





anot’hen cative State, or with a foreign power, ,with-* 
Sut the <»*hsent of pneat Britain. On the other hand,* 
jye ^ate* hc(tin(i to protect them from the attacks of 
i’omgn foesk ISesides, indeed, the necessities of oul 
poSition»ipipress*upon us the absolute obligation*to 
.hold oufse^tesj responsible for their welfare, their 
int|rnjil peace, and. their immunity from foieign 
aggies^on. • ^nd this necessity brmgs us, you will 
see, into very close and •intimate relations with tfi’e 
Bati^e states of India. I trust and believe, that by 
wise and prudent counsels, our relations with these 
states will, day by day, and year by year, grqw more 
stymg, more firm, more intimate, more cordial. We 
have nothing to gam by their adversity, we have 
everything to gain by their prospenty.” 

WILLIAM HICKEY. 

• • 

St. Tuome, Mtlapore, ) 

Madras, Tuesday, Dec. 1874 ) 



PliEFACE TO THE FIRST , 


*As a pleader practising for several -^ears in the 
Southern Districts of Tndia, I was enaUled to get ' 
acquainted with the Nobility, the Zemjndals, sfiid 
T^jhgars of'Taiijorc, Tiichvnopoly, ^outh “Aico^j 
Madura, Tinnevelly and of the plateau of Mysore . 

Tanjore, it must be* remertfbered, when the !^ng- 
tish entered India, was under Mahratto dominancy, 

J have seen ihisi pnneiphlity under the rule of its 
late ‘deceased Piince Maba Rajah Sevajee^ and 
liavo also heard of its glory under* the sway of the 
Jieat Suiiojee.*' Tlie condition of the mcmbeis, ot 
this loyal house, while wearing the purple of power, 
and now when divested of it, is remaikaljly striking 
and impresses the tiaveller with sadness at the 
memory of departed greatness, .With these impies- 
wons I have been induced to write this pamphlet 
as a niandal' both for the guidance of the ruling 
powci as well as for the use and benefit of ‘the sur- 
viving members of the house of the deceased .Maha 
Rajah Sevajeo, but, I regret that brevity of tune 
and scantiness of material will probably cripple its ' 
usefulness I lay claim to nothing original This 
work IS a simjdc tfompilation hurriedly put tto- 
i^ether within the space of three months. Ghould ' 
the work prove of any utility to th^ family on 
who^e behalf it has been <;ompiled, 2, would feel 
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. mysdlf amply remunerated and it would be an in- 
centive for my undertaking a larger and more com-i 
f plete c6iflpil£!iti,on Smcg completing this painphlet 
I have seen Str. Nelson’s and Mi Carinichacr^ 

. Manuals’ of the d'lstricts of Madura and Vizagapa- 
••^tara I tegiet ^ot having seen these works eailier, 
or ^ should have ado^ited their plan and design , 
• The ‘.iusit' ef the young Rajali of Kolapore to 
E&gland caused ,no small sensation , wherever the 
Piinee moved, he was flattered and lionized as the 
descendant of the great Sovajee, What would 
• the people of England say to the indubitable fact 
that while the Maha Rajah Raja Rhm of Kolapore 
was but a collateial and adopted descendant of the 
great Sevajee, the Princess of Tanjore is Jus direct 
lineal ‘surviving descendant, and hiis a claim not 
^imly to Tanjore, but also to the kingdoms of 
Sattara and Kolapore, de facto de jure. In the 
Appendix to this work I have extracted Lady 
Veniey’s graphic article in Good Words, regarding 
the sensatioci caused in Englapd by the visit of tho 

*■ * t, 

Maha Rajah of Kolapore, a perusal of which will 
be botli. pleasing and interesting " 

Eoi 'the materials of the present Pamphlet I am 
indebted to th,o following works * Memoirs of C F 
Swartz, by Hugh Pearson, n. n , m, e a s , tho 
Gazetteer of. Southern India, compiled by Puauoaii 
Co , Selections from the 'Records of the Bombay 
Government, No. 41; History of the Mahrattas 
by Grant D’uff , Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer ; 

Yyle ApfeueUx K 
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Taylo?’sOiiontal Historical Manuscripts, The Last 
^X'lys of Bishop llebei,' by Rubinsoi) , 'ihe Life 
and Correspondence of Bisbop Ilcber,, and Id tliQ 
scvcial printed papers of John Bruce Noi ton, whfcn. 
A^cnt of the llance of Tanjorc ‘ I have ‘ also to 
render ray thanks to T. llajah Bjini'^Missar, of 
Tnpbcano, !Madias, nho, though often ludispojsed 
dunng the progress of this work,lcept lif:: ^\’cl^•d and 
afforded rae tlie services 1 rcquireij of him in its 
completion. To this pamphlet is attached a map of 
India, giving the Biitish and Native Territories, 
and particularly distingiiiJiing the Chief Mahiatta 
♦States, with an ‘explanatory one of the Province .of 
Tanjoio. 

W IIICKEYv • 

M 

Madras NtRsixcArooRAM, x 
Moiidaii, Noc'cmher 1873. ) 



NOTE 

*j|gr‘*A®'TEtt I had sent the papers of the second 
jmpres3ic»x of ®tty Brechure to the Press, I was 
giateful’and happy^to apprized of the.fact that 
jbhroAgh,tho,reconime«d§ition of His Excellency the 
Bighf HontiraBlo Veie Henry Hobart, Lord Hobart^ 
*Goyernpr and JPresident in Council* of Madras, 
His Exdellency the Right Honorable Thotflas 
• George Hiriilg, Baron Northbrook of Straton, 
Vi^jeryy andGovernui-Geneial of India, has conferred 
^on Hej Highness xhe Princess of Tanjoye the honor 
of a salute of thirteen.guns Right glhd am I, afld 

. ^ ^emo^ry 

of this auspicious event and act of consideration and 
libeiality of a paternal Government,,! d® myself 
the honoi of inserting the letter ,of his Lordship 
Lord Hobart to Her Highness the Princess of Tan- 
01 e, in this papei) , 

^ If I have transgiessed in so doing, nry apology 
lb,* thilt ‘ Out of the abundance of the heart tho 
mouth Speaketli ’ 

‘•Mmiam, — With reference to the letter your 
Highness addressed tome on the 11th March last, I 
have the honoi to inform you that the Govcrnoi- 
Ooiicril in Council has been pleased to assign you 
tho*dibttflqfion oi a salute of thirteen guns This 
maik of hohoi will be paid tayoui Hlghhess at all 
Mihtaiy, Stations visited by you in tho course of 
any tool you may make of the nature mentioned 
111 pafa 4 of youi letter above quoted ’ " 

Youi Highness’ 

Sincoie fiiend, . 

jdoBART. 

W H. 


=* 1 OIL St (jtfli'TL, 8th Dcicmbci 1871, Xo o07 Tu llci liighucbfc the 
I’uiiLLws ol rduLital JlLpai uiulllL , • 




INTRODUCTION. 


* • Tamore, witfi all thy fanlts, I love thee still ” * 

There lies on the Sea* Coast line of the Carnatic, 
»n tlje Madras Presidency, a district, once a mighty 
dingdom, and subsequently a principality, known — 
from the fiagments extant of ancient IJindu* Legem 
d£|i*y — as the Chola Desum or Chola Mandalam, and 
by later and mor& reliable researches, described as 
the dynasty of the' Naicks , but,m these modern 
^liays, ft sets forth the strongest claims to be consi- 
•dered a* pimcipahty once conquered by the Mahrat- 
tas, undei Venkajee, the son of Shahjee, the great 
Mahratta Chieftain of Sattaia and Kolapore The 
_ klngdohi ivas the Tanjore Eaj, but under the pohcy 
of ahnexation during the yice-royalty ^ of Lord 
Dalhousie, it dwindled into a distnct, a?jd is now re- 
cogmzed'only as the Tanjore Collectorate. In these 
dj^s bf superior enlightenment, when the rights 
,aTrd wrongs of the Native Pnndes of India have so 
ably been handled by men of official position, and 
havmg tndijin experience as well as personal cha* 
.i^ter, we feel grieved to^thibk that up to this date 
not a single pen has advocated the long neglected 
cause of the *Principfdity of Tanjore.* She is hjce a 
violet existing in seiplu6v>n and sorrowing in secyecy. 



Our tame will permit us to be but brief, and we 
shall, therefore, in the history of this distrust, con- 
•firie ourselves to the follcnving interesting points of 
information, which, we trust,* will b,rirg into pro- 
minence a p,oyal Estate whose history lies as a 
mystery, hidden within the dilapidated walls of her 
crumbling palaces And if this effort of ours should* 

awaken the sympathies of the English and Native 
public in the cause and condition of the presenl 
Pnneess of Tnnjore, we shall considei oui selves 
amply remunerated ,in having done what we avei 
to be an imperative duty. It will be the object of 
this woik to set foith, first, a description of Tanjoie, 
including its productions, ^ arts, professions, &t , 
second, its history, ancient and fiiodein , third, its 
Mahratta' conquest and conquoiors lu.))' then 
protection and pationage of Cliiisii.nuty ^ h'tli, the 
rise of JtJritish ])owoi and its cousco tenif , siMU, 
and finally, a but f aceeiutol the piesont Princess 
of Tanjore, of hopes entertained and hopes blasted 



' . the TANJOEaMAHRATTA PEINCIPALITY^ 

IN SM?THERir IN ju: T^E LAND OP !I:HE CHOLA, 

' the’edp op the SOUTR 

• • 

. CHAPTER I ’ 

DESCEIPrioV OP TiXJORE,*IT3 PRODUCTIONS, 

' “ ARrs.*AND PROFESSIONS * 

Lai go, Eiiglau'd, la the dobfc • 

Thou*)wes<i i-Q licatlieudora 
, To Iit(ho of a//,^ where Providence 
Givii’g ilieo tliy domunon, th''ic tii 

Ui^liolds its baseless strength ” Sol the v , 

•The ancient kingdom of Tiinjove"' is situated in 
Southoin India, stud has always been reputed foi 
J,lie \Msdom and good govcinmont of its sovcieigns, 
.tin? fei^tility of itS soil,, the industrious and pacific 
'disposition ifif its inhabitants, the vastness of its 
commeice, and the beauty of its scenery. In foinici 
days it composed a portion of the Peninsula which 
IS termed Dravida desa, which was divided into thiec 
ancient Iftijgjioms known as the Pandia^ Chola, and 
Chera. The names of C'liolen, Pajidian, and 

Cheren«in the south are as familiar as household 

— 

*irho woid “ Taiijord" la of Tamil engiri, probably derived from Thanjun 
and Oor ^sietrn y thus composing llmujur — Tan)ur, signifyini^ 
the City of Thunjuu, so runs tho storv, but it is conjectural fiom tl c faci 
of then being tuo Forts in tho distiicty onem laiijoro, and tho^oilifi at 
Vellum now ^lapi^atcd, uliother or not tho n^me is derived from Tliunjm ^ 
winch signifies proteccion and Wlum (sueuevanLn) 

Eigiiifiea sti ength or defence Ihei e is however a Tamil stanza \ cry sarcast^^3 
wh cj runs thus • 



"WOids, and live m the memoiieefof native Icpfond and* ' 

• • A 1 ^ 

bong (Tlie kingdom which we ha^e no^f to 4 o with 

,1(5 the Chola Mandalein, hence the title hf^Cora- 

jnandcl, given to the Eastein Cijast of Southern 

Ifldla t 

• 

Fioin time iminoinonal, from the' classic heioflits 

* . t ° 

of till llnnalaj'as to the shores whicli kiss the vn^iu 
.Sea of the 'South, tlie PiineeS and Ilulers of thW 

*■ c. 

Pumnco have been held m high esteem by then 
neighbouis foi their* pi obity and justice, their*uni- 
foiiu bciievedcncc and bcucficeiice In all their 
transactions* of whatever kind and chaiactei these 
Rajahs have displayed s^ich rectitude as could 

ft 

have. been the result only of i,ight principle, bj 
which, it was eonscqucutlj’’ manifest, they wcic irf 
fiiieuced And so it hajipencd that when the Rn 
ti'ih enteicd Southern India, and wisheCi to settle ih 
this country, then staunchest and truest fi lends 
w oie the Rajahs of Tanjoi e Confident of the trust- 
vvoithuiess of the English, the rulers of this distiict,- 
with implicit reliance in the good faith 'of* the Bri- 
tish, entrusted them with the management of their 
ten itonos without any reservation w-hatever. The 
Rajahs of this di^tiict weie not intimidated into 
taking this stop by any feais that they entertained 
of foifeitmg their country to the British or losing 
it by conquest , it was merely to cement the friend- 
ship already e\isting between them and their allies 
At that time the State was sufficiently powerful both 
in money and in men to defepd if self against foreign 
iniader^s, and to piove a thoim in the side of the 
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• ;^ntisli cont^dung with Moslem and Hindu 

poiyers in India emit in^ead of takijig papt with 


f tliese ‘native Stgites, ai one would natuially have ex- ^ 
.jiecfted they would, and in heu of inakmg common 
cause <wfth the foes of Britain, they generously 
* affbided substantial and permajient aid to her Gov- 
ernment^ and enabltid them not only to banish then * 
opponeijts, Iftit to settle themselves in this country 
in*poaco and qvuotness , and, in their geneiosity, 
nlakiBg a small piovision,for niamtaimng the dignity 
and position of them, selves and successois, they 
handed ovei the leinaining portion of the cduntry 
uiUi itia va,st icvenues to iho custody and manage- 
iuont oi tlieir fi tends and alias, the Bi dish 
^Sucli \\<is then unbounded trust m the fidelity ot 
'' •Ihuifeh, that irf all the ticaties that were made, 
mtided and tonfirmed by the two contracting jiarties, 
the oltligation to keep and observe the articles and 
terms thereof, is made stiongei and more binding on. 
the part'of^</ic luUts'of Tanjoie than on the part of 
the B'i Uish ^^vernment. It is rather a remarkable 
fact in these transactions, and cannot butattract at- 
tention, that there is an assumption of a probability 
of bjeach of tf'ecdi/ on the part of the Rajahs of 
Xanjoi e, hut no insinuation nor hint^ whatever of any, 
such contingency occurring on the part of the«Bii- 
tish. It le indeed a. suggestive fact, and confirms 
the ’View that the Rajahs of Tdnjore held the 
opinion that ‘ their allies seemed incapable of any 
thing mean and dishonorable ’ Notwithstanding 
t such confidence, howe^ver, pn the part of the Rajahs 
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fif Tanjore in the British Goi^ernoient their 
promises, the Roj of Tunjoie is’^now ixUnct , tin, 
family of the kite Rajah rerjaided and ti^baled at 
priiate tndiVidiiah, and the Bvitishf^overnment hact, 
itejyped in as ultimus hceies and tahen possession oj 
the vast and valuable 4ernto) les helonyiny to the late ' 
Sovereign of Tanjore, v 

* To revert to our subject The coun'try of Tanjore 

IS statistically' described to be 

Description , , i . -i 

by far the nciiest and most 

.fertile in Southern India It is situated between 
the 9th and l2th degrees of north latitude, and when 
ceded to the British poweij its territories were fodnd 
to be bounded on the noith by the iiver Coleroon, 
which separates it from Trichinopoly and South 
Arcot, on the south by the Sivaganga Zemindaij 
(pertaining to Madura) and the country of the 
Thondaman Bajah, and on the east by the sea, 
having a coast line of a hundred and seventy miles ' 

When Tanjore belonged to the Chola dynasty it 
might be roughly supposed to have included the 
Zillahs of Ohingleput, South Arcot, part of North 
Arcot, Trichinopoly and Tanjoie and when under 

♦ The i)art of the Frosidonty usually known as the ** Carnatic’' appraisto 
lliare been originally fdined of throe divisions, tiz Northern, extond4,rfg 
fiom the river Peunar to the nver Onndegama* and consisting of a 
portion of the Nollore Distiiot , Central, extending from the Coleraon to 
the Fcnnar nvei, and coiitaning a portion of Trichinopoly, Chin^'lcput, 
North Arcot, South Arcot, Madras 'and Nelloi'o Districts, and Sonthrrj, 
consisting of a portion of the Trichinopoly and the whole of Tai^ore, 
Tinjioyelly, and Madura Districts These distiicta came into British pos- 
session between the years A D 1799 and A D 1^1 -^-Report of the Census 
on the Madras Presidency, 1871, by W, R ioiuish in 1874, page 66 




y ahratM^ dominance it comprehended the Zillahs 
of Soutn Aj’cot, Xiicliinopoly^Tanjore’, and nomi- 
'lially lhe«Jaghire of Mysore. * 

. • Most of otir Englisli readers have heaid or read of 
the Uelta'ef the Nile, and of the delta of the Ganges, 
but very fevy oi them know anything of the delta 
of the Cauvery, of \jhich we will give some despiip- 
tton. ']^e dhka poiUon of the distnct .is flat.ancl 
alluvial, fully cultivated with rice crops, studded 
wfith •numerous village^ and groves of cocoanut 
tiees, and intersected in every directiqn by a net 
woik of irrigating channels from the nver Cauveiy, 
pieeenting thioughout the features of a flounshing 
country South-west of the town of Tanjore the 
country is somewhat more elevated, especially 
about Vullum, where the Collector generally rcsidef, 
and there is»nothing that can be called a hill in the 
whole district. Along the coast a belt of sand 
dnfts and low jungle protect the lands from the 
sea, but Ijetween pbmt Calymere and Adrampa- 
tam, therd is a salt swamp of several square miles. 
No rock IS prevalent in Tanjore except laterite, 
which is abundant in the high grounds near the 
western frontiers, and is again met with in the ex- 
■tremc south. Around Vullum a^many beautiful 
specimens of rock crystal. Along the southern 

coast a narrow and thin bed of sandstone contain- 

^ 1 

shells, was lately foupd runmng parallel with 
and about half a mile from the shoie, and about 
two yards below the ground The stone is com|)^act* 
enough to be 'used fpr bjjildmg purposes. Exten- 
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* • » • ^ 

give bods of uianne shells, conpisting of tl>e larg^ 

^)carl oy§ter and otbe|‘ existing Ip^cimeup, L^ive been 
found in many excavations .south of N^gSipata'm, a^ 
*^1110 distance jof three or.four miles inland, und covered . 
w^th several feet of alluvial soil, and in the < scnlth 
coast also, are found numerous specmi^pns of this;' 
*kind,p of comparatively recent ^ appearance. , The 
delta contains some parts of rich silt, , and ihe in)> 
mediate maigins of the rivdr are generally coverted 
Avith a light loam, bpt*for the most part the gpil is 
naturally popr, and it is iriigation alone which makes 
the jirovmce such a scc^e jof fertility. 

The vaiictio^of soil in the higher grounds beyond 
the delta are led loam, black 
• . cotton soil, sandy light eartlp 

and yellow clay, much impregnated with soda and 
miserably stoiile In the Puttacottah Taluk soda iS 
collected from such soil for the manufacture of soap. 

The climate of Taujore is much the same as that 

Climate maritime Carnatic in. 

general. It is a crcmarkablc 
fact that ip these tropical provinces covered with 
water, as it is during half the year, miasma is wholly 
unknown. The provincial sanitarium is point Cajy- 
more, which ma^be said to enjoy a , perpetual Sea 
breeze and is a pleaaant retreat for Europeans from 
the heated land winds. <• , 

i C 

The agricultural staple of the province is chi^^y 

„ , , paddy You will also find sugar- 

. Staple prodacta. i . . -i p 

• . ‘ cane plantations, gardens of 

plantain fruit, tobacco, indigo, t|ie Noohah or Moran- 
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• • It • 

‘ Aum b^luta, tlie riot* of which yields a good., 
led' dyp, gift'dens’of the jessamine flbwer, “cocoa- 
pjantationi), palmyra trees, ^and indigenous ■ 
•dbtton. * “ 

Of its inland manufactures, cloth is woven in 

• ® « 

,, ^ almost every considerable;, vil- “ 

Manaftictaies. »•, , ^ 

, 4'^ge, and women s silk cloths^ 

carpets of cotton, wool and floss silk are also 

manufactured. 

• • 

Of mechanics the bricklayers take th® load, and 

• . „ , are remarkably ‘skilfdl in * 

Arts and Professions , , , i mi « 

. hydraulic works. There is no 

timber in this pr6vince. The mango, the jack 

fi^iit and the illupa tree, of which oil is ettracted, 

1^1 e the only tree gtoves to be found about it The 

oxport traders paddy, the imports aie palmyra tiees, 

timber from Ceylon, teak and other kinds of wood 

fiom Burraah, Tnncomally and the "Western 

Coast, ponies from Moulmein, betel nut and spices 

from the &tivijts of Malacca. The native craftsmen 

of Tanjore have also been celebrated for • their skill 

and ingenuity in carving work, statuary, brass work, 

pottery, ' and jew&llery. Cuttack,^ Tnchinopoly and 

Tanjore have always been noted|^or workmen of 

this description. 

Its prittcipal. towns are Tqjijore, Combaconum, 

' Mayaveram,l^egapatam,Tran- 
, quebar, and Munnargudy Its 
principal Seappyts are Tranquebar, Nagore, Nega- 
patam aq^ Davicottfih. , 
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The Tanjore District cov(^'s an ave<i^f 3,G|4* 

' square and* has 9 Taluqs 

Extent and Political ^ kottabs »(suB-VviuoR^. 

“ of a distiict held under peimti- 

nent settlement) and all are thickly populated It' 
contains seveial lai-ge towns, five* of* which with 
populations as per margin a^e under mlinibipal 
* ' govei,ninent It lirfli 3.9’3'> 

towns and villages, and 3,69,984 
houses, of which, 12,19G aie 
returned as uninhabited , of 
thesebouses, 0,120 are terraced, 
84,568 tiled, and 2,78;394 
are thatched. The aveiage 
nuinbor of persons to a house is 5 5, but in tphe 
Tanjoie and Coinbaconani taluqs there arc lespe^ 
lively 6 5 and G pereons to each house , The 
number of terraced and tiled houses in the distiici 
IS the lesult of the aggregation of people in * 
towns. 


Populfliion 

Mnnnaigudi... 17,703 

^fujavcmni 21,l05* 
Ko^apninnn* . 
Cojubuconum 41,111 
Tiiiijoic .',,o2,175 

• 

ITou^ics 


JL 


1 

Taluqg 

Average numbei of persons to each of the 
inhabited hoasoR 

ToiTaced 

Tiled 

Thatched 

0 

1 Uft 
knov^n 

Total 

■ 1 

Tnnjoro ^ 

58 

7 5 

04 

68 

V 

CoTiiJw imam 

69 

69 

6 5 

80 

60 

May*i% print 

70 

62 

64 

57 

67 

Nftgapatnm 

86 

60 


102 

55 

Manual gudi * 

> 61 

69* 

5 5 


55 

Shoali . 

6 6. 

6 3 

57 

88 

^9 

Kaniulam 

60 

6 6 

47 

74 

sxr 

Tutrapundi 

67 

62 

46 

93 

47 

Pattukotai ••• 

1 

75 

60 

4 6- 

65 

46 

Total , 

4 > 

59 

* 

63 ' 

6*5 

ro5 

55 
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% The jpc^ulatign o| the district is 1,973,731, cm the 
, . ‘ » • occasion of the previous census 

ft™ 1,731,703, so that there 
has been ail increase of 14 0 perceht The increase 
was the’krgest m the Negapatam taluq, as will bo 
•seen from the lannexed comparative abstract. 


• • . m^TRTOT STATISTICS 


8 * • 

* Taluqs ^ 

0 

• 

Pppulatum 
per Qiim- 
quennial 
Bet am cf 
18(56,-67 

Population 
according 
to the 
Census of 
1871 

t 

* 

Increase 

* a 

Percentage 

Tanjoro 

Oombaconam 

Mayaveram 

NSqnpatam 

Mannargudi • • 

Slieali . ^ 

NnuDilaTn 
^ntrapundi 

F(ittuko£ai « .. ' 

300,808 
310,181 
193,852 
165,801 
147,777 
, 97,045 
190,940 
128,252 
196,960 

344339 

. 841,03 1 
219,358 
200,733 
161,261 
107,459 
207,407, 
164,714 
237,423 

• 

43,531 
89,850 
25,506 
34,932 
13,487 
10,414 
16,467. 
^ 26,462 
40,463 


, Total 

• j 

1,731,619 

1,978,731 

242,112 

140 


The Hindu population is 1,803,787, Mahomedans 
102,70,3, Christians 66,409, Jains 239, and otheis 
'593,. T^ population is thickest in Combaconara 
and Negapatam taluqs, wheri^. there ate '1,009 and 
829 5 persons to a square mile, respectivifely.* 

In every country and clime, nature, physical nature, 
has borne away the laurels of jman’s devotion and 
*adoration. This has been stamped upon the histony 
of every nation The Christian with his advan- 
ta^ps of light anj revelation ,loeks upon it as super- 
fititioni but what is it in reality ? ’All statue sculp- 
tured idolatry, all deification of nature,hns a sublimity 
■ ■ - ■ * — 

1 CenBUB report i^Uadrm IVemde&cy for 1871, by W R Cox&iab, i V c*a • 
pages 291 and 292. - . 

2 . 
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^aboutit. It is the mind, the intellect, t^{»soul of 
man sodrcliing after the Great" Architect, of the 
.Universe and embodying him, mistakihg (he crea- 
ture for the' Creator. ^ 

f (1 

The religion of Budhisra is anterior to 'BruJimin- 
ism. Budhism is monotheistic ‘W'e have visited 
the Caverns and rock templde. of Karli, Ajonta, 
Naaik, Ellora, Salsettc, Elejihauta and Ma'ubalipu' 
ram. There is a striking resemblance between 
the temple architecture of Egypt and India. To 
confine ourSelves to the description of the caves of 
Elcphanta alone, cut aj they aie, out of the solid 
rock. The rock is sui>ported by 26 pillars and 10 
pilasters. The principal apuitjncnt is I3t) feet 
square. There arc several small chapels couucctc^ 
with the chief area As one cntcis the cave ^hc 
prevailing darkness, issuin'^ »- one does fion. bio.ad 
day light, throws a dizzino.'-rt on the spectatoi , and 
as his eye gets familiar with the gloom, a dread 
comes over him at the majestic statue, composed of 
three hea'ls united in one bust. This colossal piece of 
sculpture represents the Hindu Triad, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. To describe the sculpturjf of this 
hall and the apparent symbohe signification. 

The excavations of Elephanta! .Probably tivy 
most .ancient temple, raised by human ingenuity, 
in perpetuation of religious. Truth. 'Ancient 
Temples — ^what are they? whether records o<^Timt, 
or archives of Knowledge, or Lodges enshrining 
sacred principles communicated to man daring 
pristime purity, is conjectural. One enters this 



• ^uiple ;^\}d is i^pr^sed with the belief that *it is 
a .superstructure# of religion. The* master-key'' 

• fcr the ihterpr§tat\oti*ofi its sculptury, is the doc- 
. iiifies of prihieval revelation. Embodying doctrine 

in VangiBte imagery. As you enter this temple of 

• antiquity you kieet with a figqre, whose head-dress 

denotes. him to be a# representation of the Supremo" 
Being, to wRose worship, the memory of vyhose quali? 
tie*s, attributes and dealings with man, this mys- 
terious temple, was constructed and dedicated. 
This initutoiy fact is suggestive, as, the same 
Being in six other sculptures, appears attired in 
sunilai tiara. A multiplicity of arms, of faces, ^ of 
head", is siguificant'in Eastern allegory. Suggestive 
v/ powei, of ommpicsenco, of omniscienoe. The • 
, lie 'prophecies eoiioboratc this fact. The next 
liqiue tacug this one, is a similar one, in a sitting 
po tuie. The foimor icpicscntmg action, the latter 
existence. IIow strangely this tallies with the 
.symbolism,, of Egypt, configurating the attiibutes of 
God, and' th? ' I am’ of Holy Writ, , „ 

You advance further into the temple,uand there# 
you meet with an altar. Symbolic of the only 
" mediuni of communication — sacrifice — between fallen 
•man and oftqpded God . having two pieces of 
sculpture to the nght and the left, one representa- 
tive of a» being in, a state of progressive motion,' 
^pdving along without exertion with sword in hand 
— described as Jehovah by penmen of inspiration. 
The figure opposite to,^this is the same figure, Jbufc 
changed in atiitude-irseated on a wall, not perpepdi- 
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cular, but on itarface probably ail bieroglypjiio repre-f 
sentation of the Universe/' supported*by elephant 
heads, suggestive of power.* So>farithe wdr^hippei 
has advanced, and is impressed wjith the awfulne&s 
of the presence he approaches. *■ 

But to revert to the High altar, it is decorated, 
and ilsprosents a huge bust of th'ee heads. Never 
was depicted in sculptury more vividly the doctrine 
of the Divine Tnnity. The heads face East, West, 
and South The southern face probably watching 
the Sun, in‘'his meridian — the eastern face, in the 
spring of his life, the ‘western face, his declining 
exictence. The centre one detonates a flash ‘of 
majestic dignity, that on the right is expressive 
of suflbring, ?t 'wears a chaplet on its brow en- 
twined with a human skull and an infant, in its 
right hand it is strangling a snake.' The one 
on the left wears about its face a cast of womanly 
loveliness, a conciliating, comforting demeanour. In 
its hand is a lotus flower, symbolic of imperishable 
life, Avith*a fruit placed before it signifiaaaf, perhaps, 
of the fruit of knowledge The neophyte worship- 
per enters this temple by the south, is plunged into 
momentary darkness, travels northi^ard in search of 
knowledge, reaches the high altar — is initiated, daife:- 
ness eeases before him, he is ushured mto light, the 
light of saving knowledge Figuratively, he is 
directed to travel to the east, by the three-headod 
figure, to search for knowledge and obtain wisdom, 
for* the bust-face, pointings to the past is repre- 


* 2lacma' Muucq 
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%dkitative»‘»f the^poyeD that healiS, and the face 
pointin^^tb tMe west, betokens the power tha^ com- 
forts — the spring, and the sun-set of life. 

•Bjat strange the next sculptury & a aepiesenta- 
•tion of JiwV human figures, a man and a woman, on* 
Ihe back-groiMidis the three-face,d bust. The woman 
stands with head beiyltng forward, with hands folded 
o’^Ter her iosomjher demeanour significant pf submis- > 
Sion and resignatien. The male figure stands lean- 
ing oa the tip-toe of listening* attention. How 
vividly this portrays the Mosaic account of the Fall. 

The next sculptury is a g^oup of three figures, 
a man, a woman, and a clyld. The Avqman m the 
act of piesenting the^ child to the man, the man 
placing his hand over the head of the child lA tojeon 
of acceptajice, and over these two figures a serpent- 
head ^ looking on with an eye of envy and terror ; 
while over these again are seen a cloud of beings 
t)o^s not this tally Avith the Mosaic account of the 

Frpmise ! , 

•• 

The next. figure is that of a woman, Avith four 
ai ms, stan4ing, but throwing the whole of her weight 
to her right — the east. Hei body in this attitude 
‘is distorfed, as if 4ier hope rested pn the strength of 
h«^ right arm, Avdiich rests upon the head of a bull— ^ 
the token of Sacrifice. Another right arm of hers 
crushes a •serpent, the same symbolism that is re- 
presented iu the three-headed bu^t and the face, 
facing the east, A cymbol she bolds in one of her 
left bands, a sign of triumph in AsisCtic allegory , 
AVith another left hand shais receiving gifts fioiQ a 
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groTsp of people. Among tlia|k group is,Tjie’figu|e* 
of a gueen/she has a Sceptre pn be* shoulder, a 
slave following her, with a Castet gf jewelry Byfr 
the most strange feature of this womanly ^gufe of 
gculptury is, that she is only left bosomed/. ' . • ' 

And now we come to the last group of figures. A' 
ne\ii piece of sculptury appears on the scene. * One is 
represented as seated upon a gauddi,/the fi^e of the 
figure in its delineations is half go4-like, half human. 
About him are standing numbers in submissive alid 
slavish obedience. Behind this regal personage is 
seen the head of the bust, facing the west, represent- 
ing the comforter —in an act of prompting -The 
only sculptury in which this facb and figure appear. 
May not this* be a faint representation of tfce 
last Judgment. Thus far have we endeavouied to 
throw light upon the hidden, past, defective, as ft 
be — but Holy Writ hath said that ‘ God hath never 
loft himself at any time without a witness ’ 

To our subject then The most prominent featu« e 
of Tanjoreas its iiver, the Cauvery, /tn expiession 
which but/ feebly portrays its relation to the country 
through which it flows. This piovince may be said 
to be not so much as watered, butfindeed a‘s cieated 
by its liver. Its soil is not only f^tilized but de- 
posited by the river, its manuie being the alluvium 
brought by the periodical freshes Its waters are 
sweet and delicious, and even when mosjr tiii“bjd 
might be easily filtered. It is indeed the centre and 
soje existence of its province. No wonder then that 
th^ iivei IB deified and goes by the name of Cauveiy 
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*iftnmah,» < femiiiinel tenn of endearnient. tfho 
. oiigin pC this Viver, Jis i elated m a work or pul'amim, 
Bjlecjally coinp*osed on her behalf, is as follows. The 
C8,uj'ery jiuiana fi^st gives the history of the river. 
'Its divine origin, its connection with Rislii* 
Agastia, (the'settler of the Vindiah mountain range, 
the greSt'Son^of botk'Mitra and Varuna), and its 
coUise tOTOugh*the eastern country into the sea, “in 
obedience to the c&uncil of Agastia, all conspire to 
give ft a character of surpassing sanctity The 
seizure of the Amirta, the produce of the ocean churn- 
ed by the Asuras, spread consternation and despair 
ainotig the hosts of the gods. They invoked tke 
great Vishnoo, the Lord of all He had compassion 
on*them , From him Mohini emanated, Lakshmio 
afrthe same time sending forth Lopamudra (a form 
o^ Par,vati) charmed the Asuras by her transcendent 
beauty and restored the dniik of immortality to the 
gods After having delivered the gods, she retired 
to Bia^ima^ri — where the sources of the Cauvery 
now are, ancl- was changed itito a rocky cave. 
Lopamudra was given to Brahma, who brOtight her 
up as his daughter. Thus ends the first act, the 
scene (true Purand fashion) being laid m the heavens. 
The second act passes to the earth. Cauvery Muni 
retires to Brahamagiri, there to give himself wholly 
to meditation *oa Brahma. He ^asks Brahma for 
chiMren.* Brahma — how could he refuse the prayer 
of his devout, Bishi — gives him Lopamudra for a 
daughter. She in order to procure beatitude for hor 
'new father, resolves on becoming a river, pouring 
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out blessin"'^ on the earth, all the merits arisiA^ 
fronirthiB course of demoted soodae&s, are to be 
appropriated to Cauvery'Munl For tlfls, purpoeh 
she resorts to one of the heights of Bralimagiri and 
‘invokes Brahma, to give her the piivriege, when 
turned into a river,, of absolving all people bathing 
in the holy waters, from ev6rv sin they may have 
cothinitted Brahma of couise grants thiS blessing 
to his daughter. Now another person appears upon 
the stage, who is* to control the future course of 
Cauveiy Muni’s daughter. While Cauvery is still 
absorbed in her devotions, the great Rishi Agastia 
cepios her, and forthwith asks her to become his 
wife. Though longing after t|ie fulfilment of her 
vow, she consents to live with Agastia, under »he 
conditions, however, that she shall be at liberty to 
forsake him, whenever she is left aloae. One day 
Agastia went to bathe in the river Kanake, leaving 
Cauvery near his own holy tank, guarded by his 
disciples Thus deserted by Agastia against his 
promise, she plunged into the holy t^uk and flowed 
forth fiorn it a beautiful river. The disciples tried 
to stay her course, she went underground At 
Bagandaksbetra ishe appeared again, and flowed on 
towards Valambooree. When Agastia, on his retiwu, 
saw what had happened, he ran after Cauvery, beg- 
ged her pardon acd entreated Jier to* return and to 
remain with him. Uniwilling to change her imnd, 
yet loath to grieve Agastia, Cauvery divided her- 
self, one half, flowing off a river, the other half stay- 
ing with the Bishi. Agastic. then explained to the 
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■ tivci hajFf whicl^ road .to take to the eastern* sea, 
eniiraemfiDg*all the holy ^aces l^iag fa tlje^way of* 
'tile ne^v 'streani. ,Pr?>vious to this origin of the 
©ajiyery rivei, a Brahmin Suyajiia'pertioimed great 
devotijins^to Vishnoo at Dhatrepura, a spot near the 
fountain of theHDauvety. Vibhruoo at length appeared 
to hmr . Suyajna a^tted the god to give him M'uktie* 
(heatitufle, tv, in the Hindoo sense, less of ‘Con* 
bciousness, yea of self individuality being the source 
ot SIB and inisoiy) and«to rendoi lam a benefactor 
of the woild Vishnoo gave him S»*jyoti for a 
daughter, and told him “she will be a benefhctrcbs 
of ’the woild and her m§rit shall be thine Gq to 
Ac'iiiliill, Kanake, a servant of Dovendra lives there 
into hei charge give Sujyoti and do thou attend 
to thy devotions Suyajna fulfilled the comuiatid 
bf Vishnoo^ Sujyoti joined Kanake in her medita- 
tions. After a ivliile Dovendra came on a visit and 
asked Sujyoti to become his wife. She promised 
.to obey, ,but secrfetly she ojiened her mind to 
Kanake ftqtl^told her what gnef she fe]t j,t having 
to be Deyondia’s wife, instead of beconuag a iivei. 
Both of* them set off immediately as two streams, 
Kanakd and S^ijyoti Devendra finding himself 
sweated, cuiseiJl Sujyoti and said let thy waters dis- 
appear' Whereupon Sujyoti bogged h*8 pQ,rdon, 
when Dewendrji pttiying lier, sai(|, when Cauv'eiy v\ iil 
appear, you and Kanake jnay jofti her, and in her 
company go to the great sea This woid of Devandia 
was fulfilled when Qj^uvery flowed fbith from.th^ 
holy tank of Agastia, (There are only two strejims, 

. * 3 • 
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let ii be remembered, 'wbicb.jom aji Bhagamaiidaltf. ' 
'The Ofuvery runs underground ^or scftne distance, 
winch is accounted for in tlid p\;ira^ *by the inter-' 
ference of , Agastia’a disciples)^ NoV follow^ «a 
glowing description of all the holy country. ’ ’ In 
the eleventh chapter Sanake and the jnther Rishfs' 

* ask Suthapuranika about the cpuntry in wluch the 
jBources of the rivei Cauvery are What n^imes has 
it ’ they inquire, and what is the origin of the 
name^ What are the fiontiers of the country, its 
customs, its tribes ^ To these questions Sutha- 
puranAa replies by repeating the account given m ■ 
times of old to the king Daimavarmah by the Rishi 
Dalbheya. The fi6ntiers of the country aie these, 
it lies t® the west of Ilamnadpuram, (thither tlje 
caith in the form of a cow went to implore Siva’^ 
help against the Kakshashas who dcptioyed her, 
lioi stony form is still to be seen there, says the 
bard. There Rama, to atone for his murder of the 
Brahma, descended, Rayanah consecrated in Siva’s 
name the holy Ling(f) to the north of^thc renowned 
Pavasooiaraa’s Kshatra (holy land) three gaundoo 
(12 coss) to the east of the western sea ; to the 
south of Kanva Rishi’s habitatior. From easf; to 
west it measures sixyojana (24 coss), and from nor^ 
to south three yojana or 12 coss ’ 

* The souuo of thiH ^^ac^td stream is called Tala KaA^n'or the 1 of 
the Kavon, the rivulet uitkling out betwoen Iw) hills callgd Brahum- 
gfiu anil Agiug*ii It is lecoircd into a suiall reservoir, ^hicb is generally 
t oueiatcd, and visited by hosts of pilgiims Furthei on, at Bhagamandalam, 
it uibots anoil ci Btiotiw i ailed the Kauke> Thnrc is only a pott} temple at 
which i!» an clcratcd wiJ4 trac4 three miles from ciTihsation^ 
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* ' The rwlr Cauyery is the main water supply at 

Tanjorej and consequently an account of its irri- 

‘gational dtihCy<to the 'province will be interesting. 

Th<| river Cauverj; enters the district of 'Pnchinopoly 

at its westlrn boundary, its breadth being about, 1,20^ 

. — « 

ljut at the Octobei festival^ ciowds of doyofeca encamp on the apot, and 

porfoim tfleir vows At B]^ag*amandalam thero is a large templo*which 
eiiQpys an eif ow'm&tiof GOOl a yoar, and is reputed to be an^cieiii 
Ina<R50ssiblo as is the country about Tala Kayoii, there is a pass m the 
MGimty, called Tarikanua, which was formerly much in use, but is saul to 
be now^mpracticiible The Kiivem, with virgin uiodcRty, steals its way 
silently under the cover of lofty ovoihangnig bauks and th^pk foiest for tha 
, gi eater part of its course tUiough Coorg One may be encamped o^ly a'fow • 
yards from the stream, aud 3'ct be unawate of its proximity, owing to the 
don^ growth of wood on its sides ^hen swollen by floods, however, ^t la 
\ery deep, and becomes nrnfliasable, cutting of all communication botwoea 
the chief towns of Her kara* anil Virarajpott It is bridged at Fraserpett 
wteio it leaves Coorg, but no where else As in tlfo ^so of all tho gteat 
^diad streams, mythology and poertry have combined to cast a sacrod halo 
qyer this river, iiivestiirg it with tho rays of divinity and the charms ct 
modesty ; and, m truth, when ono reflects upon tho priceless boon winch 
Its waters bestow on the parched up lands of the plains, it is no wondor that 
the grateful recipients of its bounty should weave a romantic tale abonl its 
cele^ial origin This ludian^Uiidme, in silence and seclusion, performs 
her peiv^eutidl Hbmage in oi dor to obtain tho beatitude of her foster father, 
tho sago Kavera jfttyii, while the stream into \«hich she is ti^nsjprmed, after 
stealing almost unperoeivod away fiom its birthplace, when it enters 
Mysore, assnmt^s the majestic name of a goddess, and thundering over rocky 
channels, pursues an impetuous course till it dashes itself over tho mag* 
nificqpt falll at SovasaiAudram The Lakshmantirtha, which rises in tho 
Biahmagiii hills of South Coorg, is an affluent Vf tjte Kavdri, and is also 
uClKsed as soon us ic etiters Mysore, several irrigation channels being taken 
from it m that province In Coorg it flows through forests, amd hag steep 
banks, so that^o dyreot beoeht is derived from its waters, but the supply 
IB coiftant The other rivers of the provi»ce,*name]y, the Hatti Hole or 
nver<mentioned in the despatch^ of the Duke of Wellington) are of 
inferior note The Hamarvati, which is a Mysore stream, traverses a portion 
of the Yclusavira division, and after eousidorable umpediinents to the 
tiafflo between Cooi^> and* If Injhrfbbad, — B ousing ’ s Eastern ExpenAiceSt 
pp 230, 231, 233 and 2)4 * • • 
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yard! from bank to bank. About 12jaiile8 West of till ‘ 
town of-Trichiuopoly, the river i» interjecceij by.tlie 
island, as it is termed, of Seruhgharii*; tmd Yrpm this ' 
point the northern branch assume^ the name of j^iib 
Goleroon, the southern keeps that of tlirf C^uvery 
The former branch flows on with little diange till it 
* enters the sea at Devikottah tie^ir Porto Novo, the 
iatter, aftoi, entering theTanjore province, i& biokeh 
up into innumerable ramifications which spread over 
tho whole alluvial delta, and lender it a scene of 
unmatched (fertility — whero the Cauvery separation 
takes 'place at the west end of Serungham, a work ’ 
of, considciable magnitude and importance Was 
erected some years ago, known *as the ‘ Upper am- 
cut ’ IHus work, though situated within the TA- 
chniopoly distuct, ivas designed' for the benefit of 
Tanjore The southern branch of the iiver, of the 
Cauvery flowing by the town of Trichinopoly, ii li- 
gates almost the whole of the fertile province, of 
Tanjore, while the northern branch, th« Colerooiiij 
is of comparatively.* little use for irrigation For 
many yesm past it had been observed that the bed 
of tho Colcroon was gradually deepening wliil^ that 
of the other branph was rising; dnd the effect of 
'^he change was constantly inci casing difficulty gUi 
securing sufficient water in the Cauvery for the irri- 
gation of Tanjore , From the vfery commencement 
of the British pbssessioH of the ebuntry this diffi- 
culty had been felt, and one of the ablest Engi- 
neers, Colonel Caldwell, predjicfied i,n 1803 that in 
the. courae of not many years Uie Cauvery would be 
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* 5ry and* ^lanjore, ruined Various expedients Vere 
adopted froiA time* to time to arrest the e\yJ, but* 
‘■with oplj" partial ancf temporary effects, and the 
ct>n|Ummat]dn foretold by Colonel Caldwell soeiued 
impending At this juncture, Sir A. T Cotton 
of the Engfueirs, proposed an anicut across the 
head of the Coleroqp ' such a work was accordnigly 
cfwistrucledinfl836, and it has completely answered, 
the impoitant* end in view. Not only was the 
dWnward jirogress of Tanjoie nrrested, but signal 
iminovemeut has followed , the irrigation was 
’ rendered both more abundant and lo=s fluctuating, 
and both the Government lovcnue from the pio- 
vince and the pros^pgrity of its inhabitants have 
attained^ a higher pointy than at anv, former time 
Some years after the ameut came into ojieiation, 
rts e^ect ■was found to be even too powerful, the 
bed of the Cauveiy river was being deepened, and 
it was feared that ultimate!^ the quantity of watei 
pQuied intf^ Tanj ore, “would be too great. To avert 
this dangerj’sn anicut or dan>,on a lo'cel.with the 
bed, was constructed in 1845 across the head of 
the Cau^'^ery This prevents the lowering of the 
bed^ and by medns of this and of the under sluices 
'IS, the upper .Coleroon anicut, the river is now 
effectually under command. Although thus Jbuilt 
solejy for*the advantage of Tanjore, the anicut did 
incidentally benefit Tnclunopoly also The Laul- 
goody taloo^, is watered by the Coleroon, and its 
principal chanjp els .being now taken off at the ani- 
cut. are better and «uor» certainly supplied than 
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before. The Conaud (Trichinopoly) talook •again iS ' 
'watered'by t^e Cauvery Wow tke poiAt^ of ^separa- 
tion, and thxis shares mtUebenelit obtained ]|;|y Ta]> * 
joie. The Avhole anicut across the Cdleroon, ^nd 
eKcluding the sole or fiuoung across thef Cauvery 
consists of three parts, being brokenA)y«two islands * 
* one yo, the other 50 yards widfe,. The south ^art is 
282*yards<jn length, the centre 350, *aud tke north 
122, total mcludiugthe islands 874 yards, or exclu- 
sive of the intervening islands, the clear length of 
the aincut itself is 754 yaids. It is simply a plain 
‘buck Vail SIX feet thiak and seven feet high , the ' 
croi,wn being coveied witl^ cut stone, to resist tlie 
friction of the water and sand passing over it It 
is founded on two rows of wells sunk nine feet below 
tlie bed of the nver, and protected from the ovefftiU 
by ail apron or pavement of cut stonesr from gl t6 
40 feet broad, the outer edge of which rests as a 
foundation on a single ^ow of wells, and further is 
secured as an exteiior defened by a second apron 
from sixito,ten yards wide, formed of.lai'ge masses 
of rough stone thrown in loosely without cement of 
any kind. A similur work of rough stoncr extends 
along the entire frpnt or upper side to protect .the 
fpundation of the body of tlie anicyt. There *^(e* 
24 sluices distributed at unequal distances along the 
weir, the largest being seven by.fwo feet, which arc 
very effectual in keeping the bed of the river above 
the onicut free from accumulations of spnd and mud. 
The sluices are connected by. 4 na^ow bridge of 
^ brick consisting of 62 arches ofi 33 feet span and six 
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*ilet rise! I The jyers of* this structure built oA the 

aniQiat, are Hiic-aud-a-half teet high and fiv,e fee^* 

*thick. ^*!Fhe 1»r^dtj;i tibrosB the soffit of the arckes 

i» ^ght feef three inches, and the •roadjinray within 

tlie paira|^ets six feet nine inchea The object of 

*cbnstructing*thft bridge havings been principally to 

secure epcess to thc^^uices duiing floods, and there 

b^itig ntS greats thoroughfaie across the risrer at'thia 

point, a greater breadth of roadway was unneces- 

sa*iy. • But the coinmunieation is»very useful for foot- 

passengers and cattle The cost of this»woik from 

•its constiuctioii in 1836 to tlie year 1850, incThding* 

repairs, was about 2,00,0(10 iluj)oes or £20,000, the 

extent of land influenced by its being about 600,000 

aares, yielding a levenue of £300,000»annualIV, which 
• 0 ^ 

IS steadily increasing. -The lower anicut is built 

8fcros§ the same river in the Tiiciiinopoly district 60 
miles furthei eastward. This work, though stand- 
ing. within the Tnchinopoly district, was not de- 
signed for sts benefit alone, but for that of Tanjore 
and South*AlTot also, more particularly the latter It 
was built like the upper aiiicut in 1836, "and under 
the advifce of the same able Sir A T Cotton. 
ThOicliidf use of*it is to supply the Veeranum tank 
in, South Arcot, and to water the two southern 
talooks of that Collectorate, Chellambrum, . and 
Munargowiy.* Th6 grand anicut, as it is termed, 
iaa worjc constructed by a jEbriner Sovereign of Tan- 
jore, a Cholan Prince. It is of the natuie of a huge 
Calingula on the north bank of the 'Cauvery at a 
point about 10 miles east of Trichinopoly. At this 
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poinl the Cauj^ory had, in very ancient tmlea, foimeS 
an esc82>© for itself, tluough which a ^oition of its 
waters returned into the Cbleroon, hporfe consvlerably* 
lower than* the *Cauveiy Tlie cjosing* of this |>uV 
let was nccessaty to the safety of Tanjbre* when 
the irrigation of that province becafiie general, and* 
the §;iand anicut was consti acted for this- purpose 
in v'cry roAiotc times. It wah quite*' successful and 
is highly creditable to the ability of those who 
devised and executed a work of thi^ nature with such 
very infeiifir apjiluucos of science and constructive 
art as they possessed * 1 1 is of just such elevation 
as'to letain the water to ahcightsuflScient for water- 
ing Tanjorc, while tlic surjilus passes over it into the 
Colei ooh Ab6ut 10 miles oast of Tiichinqpoly the 

Ooleroon and Cauveiy re-uuite, and at this point 
whore they run so veiy closely paialle’i, is what Is 
called the ‘giaiid aiiicut’ This is not an ameut 
in the piojier sense of the term, but a Calmgula 
built on the bank of the Cauvery, *as ai;i im- 
mense weir to distharge ovei its .Ce]) in high 
fleshes tire suiplus water of the Cauvijiy, nhich 
luns in the higlioi level into the Coleioon' It is a 
very ancient woik, and was the s&urce of'constaiit 
dispute between the foimer Ilajahs .of Tanjore qad 
Nawabs of Trichmopoly, for whoever claimed charge 
of it, of course possessed tho ke^ of Tanjoie in his 
hands. It is 360'yards long and 22 wnde. It consists 
of a mass of rough stone in clay, of uqknown depth, 
covered wnth a course of hewn stone and chunam 
(mortal). On its eastern end ^e 30 under-sluices 
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' Ibr drsc^gingtljie acciunukted sand of the Caifvery 
luto the Colhroon., The i^hole is surinounted by a* 
•brick bridge ef ^0 ^rches^ each arch of 82 feet span 
aa<| a roadv^y of 15 feot. Both tho under-sluices 
and 'the 'bridge have been added to the woik by 
’English Euginaers; the latter was built in 1889. 
The use .of the slui^<» is to relieve the bed of tho * 
Qauverjs of 'accumulating sand, by mejins o& thu 
scour thus obtained The budge is on the road 
fi'om •Combacoimtu to Tnchiuopoly, and is highly 
useful — ^prior to its const ruction -the ioa>tbeiug often 
' impassable at this point for, days and even ^'ceks* 
tog3ther The won itsolfj like many woiks of native 
construction, has a 'sei'pciitine form, and the bridge 
fallowing this presonts a peculiar appearance. 
About four miles to tha east of tins, at Covilady, is 
Jtnothor wear, 100 yards long, crossed by a good 
bridge. A. httlo to the westward of the grand 
anicut, and opposite to it, the first great iingating 
fhannol of , tho Cauvhry takes off ; it is called the 
Vennar. ‘Ijly^is, m fact, rather a branch of the 
Cauvery than a channel, and irrigates abcuat 300,000 
acres of land. There had always been great diffi* 
cul^ in«ecuringb to each branch^its duo proportion 
of vff^ater, the cuireiit settmg sometimes on the hea^l 
of the Cauvery and sometimes on the head of the 
Veimar, ayd alternately deepemnjf either bed, so that 
wbbn the freshes subsidei^ one channel would be 
found blocked up with the sand, while the other 
was very deep. From year to year •temporary .ex- 
pedients were adopted, b’td) faded of any penna^ent 
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effect. It was at length proposed to build a lo^ ' 
dam or rather a raised payement«across the head of 
both rivers, to keep them <}ii*ai\ equal lefisj^ Thii ' 
work was oonstruoted in 1850 ^d 1^51, an^ is 
altogether 623 yards in length, exclusive pf'the 
wings, which divide, the two stream^, and between 
wbidi is a large sluice at the bi^d of a great irri- 
gatilig chaianel. The total length from north tb 
south is 2,100 feet There is a narrow bridge on 
the dams, consisting of 48 • arches of 30 feet span, 
with piers 10 feet high, and connecting the sluices 
which" are lower in level by a foot than the rest of 
the work, and serve to regulate the currents. 
When it is desired to throiy jnto either river a 
larger body of Water than naturally flows towards 
its head, which can only be necessary, in ayeryTow 
state for the main stream, a row of planks is ,fixea 
in iron hooks along the front of the dam in the other 
head; the sluices of which are also shut until a 
sufficient supply is considered to have passed down 
to sustain* the crops, when the saiQO method is 
adopted with the other branch, and thus every part 
of the cultivated land in the province of Tanjoro 
may receive in turp a full share of the entire stream 
^ the Gauvery. By these simple works <he t^a 
rivers are completely brought under command. 
The dam is raised pne foot above the natural bed of 
the river and is founded on wells, covered with 
brick masonry and cut stone, the fountlations being 
protected in fibnt and rear by aprons of rough stone. 
From this point the Gauvery pursues its way in a 
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' direc^on, tiH tea miles beyopd tbe ^and^ 

anicu^i^ tlgrotOs second branch, viz., * thaCoda- 
*i!iurty.i "Thd Hivei when it flows on in a diminish* 
dd Itream just sq)ith of the town of Triviar, about 
^ 80 miles from the grand aaiicht, throws off a third 
branch calldd the ‘Arsillar;* twelve miles further 
on, it ^aissesjust north of the town of Combacofium, 
ali^ tw<J or three miles further throws off a fdhrtlr 
branch called thd ‘Veerabhola Cal.’ The Cauvery 
then,* after passing Mayaveranf, a small streamlet, 
flows into the sea at Cauverypatam. * , 

Next to the river the attractions of this province 
are its temple Monjiments or Pagodas. Take every 
nation that has existed, Tyre, Phenicia, Babylon, 
Chalde^ Egypt, Greece, Borne, whore are they ? 
their names as a nation* and as a people have been 
clean swept* away from the face of the earth ; but 
India has existed from the most ancient of days and 
still exists, — ^her people, her reli^on, the same ; her 
uivilAnd sdbial constitution the same, thougli divest* 
ed and despoiled of the purple of power ,* and her 
rock-builh temples and her plane-erectdfl pagodas 
live and* look as fresh as when^rst the architect 
brought* them iflto existence. ♦ Surely they have 
a'language as •well as a story of their own ’ Tlie 
pagodas of the province of Tanjore have been the 
sp^i^l ertatibuB of the more Recent Gholan Kings, 
afterwards protected, embellished and multipled by 
the Naik Bajahs. The great pagoda of Tanjore* as 
well as its rqisk-carved . bull, have challenged the 
admiration of many.* Tffe Chilian Prince Kiuratala 
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ia supposed to Iiave erected thejn as ton act oT* 
* penance, as te was a leper Ouatirae Will not per- 
mit US to go into the fable* spiHcieitt, if ye ^ajs,' 
that this tejiipld has a tower one hundrfed feet h^gh, 
capped by a block of granite which weighs* 80 tons. ' 
The tower is called. a shunc, and ?s distinct froiJi'' 

' what is know'n as a Gopnrain oy^ tower Mr* James 
.Fergusson, f a. s , declared this temple fe) be tl/e 
finest m India. At Nagore ther&is a fine minaret, 
about 90 feet high. . At Ncgapatani there is arbnek 
towel abouA 70 feet high. Tlie province abounded 
‘ with Choultries which, when the Mahratta Rajahs 
of^Tanjoro held the country, fed all castes, creeds 
and colours indiscriminately * 

The ‘leading* towns aic Tanjore, CombaconuAi, 
Mayaverain, Tianquobar and Miiiiaigoody * , 

This place is 200 miles fiom M.uli.is/ and w.as the 


Taiijoic 


capit.ll of His Highness the 
R.ij<ah He had sole jmisdic- 


tion here, but not elscwhcie in the distinct aftei the 


ceding of his tcrritqi les. Besides a populous native 
town, the^e is a laige fort in which is the Rajah’s 
Palace 'J'he l.i.i%o and small Forts were' occupied 
by the Rajah, but, to be invested ‘by the Bntisli in 
tune of war, both evidently weie constructed un^i 
Fiepch Engineering and supei vision The walls 
weie lofty and buill^of large stonds, under the cornel's 
of tlie rampaits \vere cavtaheis Both were..bmlt on 
the same plan, with ditch and a well formed glacis 
The largo Fort has almost evfipor^ted, under the 
paternal management of*- the^ British Municipality* 
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*Pity Ijnd^ the present improved mode ‘and 

ancihanes* of* warfme, Forts aie less objects * 0 / fear 
3* woul^ 5ppd{ir*to ija, more liferary to preserve them 
a§ii|onumont*8 of the buried past, anS if we strive by 
our rute ^6 make the hearts of the people ours— • 
‘nfeed we fear«foftifications, tinii4ity surely is not the 
cause of.thgir demolition I When the ordeis came> 
afld wlieh tlie*deterrrM nation was knowqj that •the, 
Tanjorc Foit was to be demolished — we know the 
feeling that pi evaded .Much.giief was shown. 
Bewildeiing gnef — because helpless w<i also know 
•of the glutting of the cupidity of under-stiappcrs to ’ 
delay, if possible, the worje ot devastation Won4er 
that our lulors do* not consult more the feelings of 
those whom tliey lule * • 

* The small Foit is' ittachcd to the large one This 
seemed the ^m[)le ol Tan)oic — the finest specimen 
of the pyramidiuil temple in Hindustan The black 
giamtc Bull, letlmcs luciiiabent, guaidiiig the Diva- 
pisthanib'nii^oi hint ‘ The admiration to com- 

ing gc'rieiaiiip‘n& of the finished ^culptiiry of JTanjoro 
We have stood by the dawn ot day oujpnc of its 
cdvalieis,* the panorama is enthodmg— this sacred 
slnipe foims the»foiegiourid, then aiipcars the large 
Fint, spreading its wings, over the Palace and 
Temple of its Soveieigu and people — then opens to 
the view, 9. gijeen s^a of fertility. Field upon field, 
vij;6.*^the interspaced beauty of* dark gaidcn gio\es, 
with the meandeiiiig moon-ht course of the river 

• O 


* From Duaya — R<|j lying •pofot; ^thamhurii — staff- 
crifice— Both Safhsknt troida Here tho God Indra pioa^do^ 
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Cailvcry, and far off glimpses of* lofty feibuntains/ 
minsriing with tlio blue of the skies ^ 

Tanjore was the seat of learping ih th% ^outh «>f 
India.* It» muSt be remembered, that here, I the 
Ahnanacs were first drawn up, which ‘makes the 
Christian Era ISOQ, to correspond wth the year 
1723 of Salevahana and 49U\ of th# Kaleioog 
, The houso occupied by the British Residdnt is two 
miles off Many Guzerat merchants live here 
This place is 173 miles from Madras, and next to 
_ , « Taniore, is the largest town in 

CombacoDUtu ° 

* the distiict The town is about 

two miles in length and orje in breadth, situated dose 
to tho Cauvery (over which is a handsome' budge) 
and tire Arsilkr Here the Session Judge orfce 
resided and here were the Couil House, Jails,' a»i 
other public buildings Combaconum'-s considered 
one of the most sacred towns in Southern India. 


It is also one of the wealthiest, not onlj’ through 
the large endowments of its ‘temples, but because 
nunibeip qf Goveimnent Officials of .hig‘h icwik fix 
their residence here, after retiring on a pension. 
Theie are 12 largely endowed pagodas,’ and the 
Biahmins form ai^ important item^n the population. 
^There is a constant influx both .of traders and 
devotees, for the Cauvery is considered particularly 
holy at this poin^. ^ The surrounding Country is 
of the prevailing level and alluvial character of the 
piovince, it is wholly irrigated, and under water 
fipiii June till December The, taluk of Combaco- 
uqm contains nearly 500«- villages. 
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* * This 18 ^ B^all aieat t<jwn in the north-east corner 

, • of the district. The Cauverv 

• , • .(liere* a very narrow stream) 

p^sts throng the; town. The station of the Sub- 

CollectOr \fas once at this place, but now a Head* 

Assistant is located here; it is 153 miles from Madras. 

This town which jks* situated on the sea shftre, 

i • w^is formeily a Danfsh settle- ' 

laanquebar. •' 

• ment It was ceded to the 
Eiiglisti on payment of ap sum of money in 1845 , 
and was the head quarters of the Collector, and 
where the records and treasury were kept iTega- 
patsmi was foimerly the h^ad quarters The Col- 
lector, however, generally resides at Vellum 
neAr Taiyore, dunng the prevalence qf the* north- 
east ‘monsoon The native name of Tranque- 
bS,r i^ Thanangumbody , it is 158 miles from 
Madras 

This IS a place of importance among the natives, 

* from the great number of 

Muifiwrgoq^y^ , Brahmins and Pundariims re- 
siding there. The pagoda is a very laige^one, the 
east Gopiflram being IW feet high Coloured cot- 
ton and silk cloth& are manufactured here. 


Muifiwrgoci^y^ 


J^t'wasour indention to give an account of the. 
several forts and fortifications built by the Cbola 
kings^in several poihts and pos^t^ms, of the Carna- 
tic, •but, ^me will not permit us. Wo confine our- 
selves to the ^esenption of a solitary instance, viz , 
the fort of Ginge. The fort stands on a stupendous 
rock, and is impregnable by the ordinary modes nf 
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attack. The natives of Tnciia, wlip cs^eetiiino foitl-* 
fications very strong, unless jiJacod on high, and 
diflScult eminences, have a]va\{> roga'tdcd Qm^e fii'? 
the strongest t6wn in the Carnatic The niouiltaiu 
of Ginge has alwaj's been deemed extfeni^ly un- 
healthy ; and it is said, the French, wl»o never kept 
nioro than 100 Europeans cofi'nlotc here. Lost 1,200 
• during the 10 yeais it was in* then possesston 

This foifiess was oithei huilt or unproved on an 
old loundatiun of the Ckola kiiig-s, by the "Son cd 
Vizoya Eunga Naik, tlie Governor of Tanjnie, m 
li42 It w.is iSUccoRslvcly stiuigthened by tbe 
Mahomedans of ^A'llo jiossrissed it Fioin 

1060 to 1677 , by tbe M.ihr.Ut,*s, \\)jo ludd it fiom 
1077, when it was taken by fSi'va)oe dm mg i ->«(! 
den aiU])tiou into the Cainatu, to ''I'ls A\ 
jreriocl it was besieged aiid t.iken by ZadfilvcO K^' a 
the Imjioiial Geueial, who ajtj.o'iiled llajiiooi C • 
crnois, who affecled mdepeiidc'm e, and a'-iiuitd 
the laiiL of lajahs In 171"> it mms 1u*\ 1 b\ Samlet 
Ooluh < Khan , and lu 1750 was t.d,.en I ^ui- 
piihc duving a night attack by the Fiench, undu 
M DeBussay. After the c»}>tuie of rondichciry, 
it sui rendered by capitulation to Captam Steven 
Smith, in Apiil 1701 

With these hordes of Mohamedan and Mahratta 
aniiics, a largo number of thy people of the north- 
W'ost, known among tke natives as the countiy of 
Hiiidust^in, and also of the Province of Bajputana, 
come and settled m the Deccan and the Carnatic. 
These people w eut und«r tine appellation of Paj a~ 



literally means strangers. They 
ait tjie na'tpes of Moithern India belongingjto the * 
of^Rajpftt^ Kl^atfy.^Kaj'ath, Jat, Eanya, and 
Etii’^nuns This last class were call<fd*Punclia Gow- 
dah 6r*tl*e*Five Gowds, one of the two great divi» 
*SK)ns of Liahmfns, the other division being known, 
as Pundva Diavida'oj the Diavidas. The people m 
qilrstion fe]iojik*tlio Hindi or Hindustani/ language,* 
known as Dakha m the Deccan, the wi itten charac- 
tti b^^[ng the Dava Nagaiy With the excejition 
of the Jvavath and Banya the above castes aie fond 
‘of being employed in the Military Service of*Gov-* 
(.i flout Sonic of those Jiavo risen high in all tjie 
(hjiaitiuonts of the, Uncovenanted Civil Service. 
Thi of Ihe llajah of Chenji, or Ginji as 

h ^’'-1' lu-tdijuns call it is in the mouth of evoiy 
*!' . 'L' 'i’ko nicniory of Rajah Jcya Sing, coin 
. 'v known .i> Dcysing Rajah among the Taim- 
ji'i and till' iuleio.sting sstoiy of his beauteous and 
1.11 / uoli^ ( 4)1110011 auj *as housthold words It is a 
)( na lio afid*5|)iiit stiiiiiig logund, the reciiation of 
'ujiuh kindles the flame ot chivaliy in tliA heart ot 
cv. ly native soldier, just as the sound of the Scotch 
bag 4)ipe ‘recalls the memoiy of ^^is highland home 
to., a* Scot in p. foieign land A class of bard^ 
chiefly TUugus, earn their biead by reciting, the 
stor^, accsnipapied .with the^s^iains of a kind of 
sriutar, greatly admired by, the ]oi\fei ordeis of the 

natives. It would appear that the Rajah of Chenji 

' ■■■ " — ..... . . 

* 'laroo,^ Whcelor jn hiS worK—;* Madras in tlio olden umefe/ Las 
descuption and partial lustorf ot tii^Fort of Gnngi • 
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his confidence his cousin, tjie Bfajfeli! oi' Me!-’ 
' chery, .who commanded a Forf on L hill of, the 
same name two miles from Ghenji, j«>d held a large 
number of yilkges in his possession, the capit^ of 
his small dominions being at the town of*De 800 r, 10 
miles from Chonji. After the fall of Ghenji, on the 
dea^ of the Rajah Jeya Sing by his own hand in 
a bprttlo Yith Sadat Ullah-Khan, Nabob ?jf Arept, 
the Rajship of Chenji was overthjown, and that ot 
Melchery was greatly reduced, only about 10 villages 
being held by the last’ Rajah Tejnath Sing as Jus 
personal Jagheer, and on his demise a little more 
than 40 years back his estate was taken in trust by 
the British, during the Collectoiato of Mr. Cunliffe 
to be ultimately restored to the proper claimarit, 
the Zillah of South Arcot, in which this petty Rjij 
is situated having come to tlio possd'osion of the 
British in the year 1801, during the govemancy ot 
Lord Clive. The claimants of tins Estate aie said 
to live in or near the village of Herma'dah not fiir 
from the capital of the Rajah of deyapoor ; and m 
point ofsiact, the Rajah of Melchery as well as 
the lamented Rajah of Chenji are but ‘collateial 
branches of the cel ehrated Royal House of J eyapoor, 
the gadi oi throne of which is now occupied by Hid 
Highness the Rajah Sivoy Ram Sing Babadoor, 
G. C. S. I. The descendants 'bf those who hold 
Inams under the Rajah of Melchery, even now 
place their trust in the justice end generosity of the 
Butish Government, and hope that some day or 
^ther they will come in possession of their Inam hold- 
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‘ifigs. master of(fegi’et that no Englishfnan 

has .ever writcen an authentic narrative of ■Qhenjif 
though ^irfTaftiU and Telugu there are various ac- 
couiltp, both In prose and .verse, facfts- being mixed 
with'fable,*as is peculiar to all purely native works, 

• It has been stated that the native princes were, in 
general* inelEcient rpl&rs, and tools in the hands of 
tBeir miiister^ and dependents; but oocasionally 
there sprung up a*genius, such as the Maha Bajah 
of Jatsing of Jeyapoor, ‘who at* once combined in 
his cnvn person the virtues of an enlightened ruler 
‘and a learned politician, a patron of letters, and a 
pi'olnoter of science and arts This prince has hand- 
ed down his name posterity, and is ev^ known 
to* the learned of Europe for his inquiries and obser- 
vations in.to tlie Arabic science of astronomy. The 
noble.mind «nd the lofty aim of this Hindu prince 
aie best illustrated in the plan and construction of 

the beautiful city of Jeyapoor, — a city, which, of 

« 

all others iif Northern and Central India, is the one 
built upon ‘seientiflc principles Rajah Raising’s 
love of letters induced him to invite pailUits from 
Bengal, Cashmere, Benares, the Dekkan, and other 
parts of 'India fo his court, and to collect those 
ancient scientific and philosophical works which 
were almost lost to the country. The immense 
libi^y he^ad thus* collected, poi only saved to the 
world the Sanskrita literary and scientific works, but 
latterly they, rendered invaluable assistance to the 
exertions of Sir Wijliam Jones and Mr Piinsep,,ia 
their efforts for the,cdllectlon of a complete library 



of Kilida works m the Asiatic So<^ictyB Mfiseiira &t 
' Calcutta. Many Sansknta wo/ks of \’'ery ancient 
date on theological and metaphysics^ subjects, wliiqli' 
had becon^e lost sight of for want df study Wnd 
reproduction since the tune of Sanker-Acharjya, or 
to speak properly, gince the decline of the Hindu' 
monarchy of Konanj, were found in Rajah .Jhiising’s 
.library. JS’or did the western scieneo^ re{foive less 
attention from his liberal and inquiring mind The 
mathematical scienjce of the Arabs and their .astifo- 
nomy i^ierp then known in India, and they, had 
’ received a fitting plQ.ce m Jaismg’s mind - The 
observatories constructed at Delhi and Jeyapoou by 
this prince, at an immense co'st and after much 
labour, ‘have been admired by modern scientific men 
of Europe, and they are a triumph of labour foi the 
investigation of scientific truth The great dic- 
tionary or encyclopaedia of the Sansknta, xVrabic, 
Persian, and Hindu languages, containing a voca- 
bulaiy of miscellaneous subjects, called "he Jaiwvj 
Kalpad\;uj\^a, had also been compileji' .at his court. 
As a Kshatiya and an offshoot of the great Surjya- 
bansa, Rajah Jaisiiig was the only prince* who had 
performed the Ashamedlia Zai/ya "after the reign of 
the Pandavas, — a Zagya for which the Hindu 
Shastras provide the highest merit, and which can 
be only undertaken hy the miglytiest of kings. , As 
a soldier and politician, the Rajah had always dis- 
tinguished himself both in the field and in the 
cabinet of Delhi His name is .still .cherished with 
veneiation and esteem by the* people of Malwa, to 



’ <vlucH grAvlice fxQ was appointed viceroy by the 
emperor of Delhi. , But such men as a' Jaising and* 
♦g Juswaut Smgih (puff o£ the Jadhpur princes who 
haJ many of the viitues of Jaisin^ wep not com- 
mon* amdwgst the native rulers. It may be aigue^, 
*peihap8, thai the Government undei which there 
weie horn such men^t»s Birbul, Todermul, Man&ingli, " 
A-bul F|izih*Abul Tyozoo, and Jaising,^must h^^ve^ 
been paternal, and enlightened The question may 
bfe easily answeied in the affirmgttive with reference 
to Akbar’s reign, in which five out of^the above 
named six personages flourished, and the 4Vorst' 
enemies of the Mogul Government would even admit 
that monarch’s rei^ to have been piospeious. ;6ut 
ojthers, with high sounding titles/, who sa* on the 
Peacock- throne after him, not even the apologists 
efthe Mahpmedans, with a shadow of truth, can 
suppbit. 



TANJORE. ITS HISTORY AUCIENT^NoiMtllEEN. 
^ .THE' CHOLi AND NAICK IJYNASTIES ' 

OP TANJOBB. ‘ ■ 
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CHAPTER II. 

“ F ull many a migbjby name ^ 

Lurks in thy depths, unuttef’d, nnraver’^ 

' With thee are /awe, * 

Forgotten arU^ and toiadom dtsappem'd Brtant 

In ancient times* South ‘India was divided into 
.three ^dynasties, the Pandian/ Cholen, and Saren 
There is a minor division of them, according to the 
language spoken by the people in those parts, viz,, 
the Tehnga, Canada, and Tamila’ Dasem or country 
We have to do with the Chola dynasty It is.im- 
possible to fix the exact date of the early rise of 
this kingdom as there are no record!, but 'from 
remnants of legendaiy woiks, a register has been 
discovered of its existence though not of its origin 
We can trace it to the Hmdu KaleeyugW and the’ 
Indian yeat S S.+ 1*36 (A D 214). Its existence 
as an independent kingdom is traced up to the 
Indian year S S 830 (A. D 908) and we find it 
aftei this in the throes of dissolution up to S,* S. 
1^79, (A. D 1457) Trichinopoly ss supposed ib 
have* been the first seat of the Chola kingdom, and 
its founder, one Tayman Nall wlio ’is'supposedito 

ff . - , « 

* The kingdom founded by Fend tney be that on the coast of kfalabar, the 
Pandi-Mandel of tho Hindus, the Regw fandtcna of the geographers of the 
west and of which, probably, Tanjore is the modern capital Tod's Rajas* 
than, Volume I , pngo 41 * * 

i' S S. atands for Sucoo-SfleTahima, the yeai; of Salivahan 
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Have Sefn^ a Wtil^e of Oude or some part of IJ*pper^ 
Hindustan^ ^ence .probably the name of its. rock), 
•"^ariur^ ^(tJrfeur) ,wa& ‘his capital. From the 
legendary tfiles which relate to fhe antiquity of 
Madur^,*6onjeveram (Kanchi) has been shown t© 
be the first seat'of its Government, and very possi- 
bly the .superior pq;sition of Trichinopoly, and the 
atlvanta^s ofi its nVer, the Cauvery, caused* the* 
tiansference of tire Government to the latter town 
Tins of courae must have been a work of time and 
the consequence of many hostilities with the Pan- . 
'dian kings, whose territories in early tune, ex- 
tended north of the Cauvery even up to Hie 
Vellar .But that. Wariur at one stage of its 
history was its coital may bo {ir^sumed from 
the fact that one of its kings, named Kolottunga 
Cholqn, ha(i an illegitimate son who could not 
buccceed him, to whom Conjeveram was assign- 
ed, with a district round about it, occupied by 

• m 

v*ild_ and fierce tribes, ruled by a Prince called 
Adonda and’titled Thondaman'ChakravjJrty, which 
division of the district was afterwards known as 
the Thondamundalum, a small Principality whose 
lulers when pre*ssed upon by the Chola kings, 
removed their Government to Arcot. In Ptolemy’s 
tables we meet with the expression Arcati Regio 
Sor<f^ Li^s have "been preserved in the temple of 
Trrputy,.Chendra^ri, and Peramatoie of the Cholen 
kings giving us twenty-three of them. Those in 
Kondatore and, Conjeveram give eighteen and afe 
supplemented with ^afes, vfz , .lA 3). 214 to 908, hn 
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,intcivo] of (i04 years. In the j\*tde^j'clro Mahat- 
meah, d, Sausciit woik, sixteen kings are ejiamerated> 
who'«e names aic KnloVaiuja, Devil ClhoTe% Sasir- 
gam, Sivndtnr/um, Vera Cliolen, Kenlutki, BfUinia 
Cholen, li’ajarajnndren, VeimnartJMndah, Ki'ithar 
vcrdhana, Vijga, Kniiahi, Stmdaru,' Kulakala, Ka- 
leaiifi, liliwlra These namcs> .however, do' not fill 
‘ui) the interval of C94 years Thh enUiiieration 
of eighteen or twenty-three kings found in the local 
lists, doseivos a piefoience. 

. It is generally supposed that the Chola dynasty 
lost its identity by ifaariiages into the Pandian, 
during a poiiod of 570- years. Certainly inar- 
riagi's did take place between, the reigning •families 
of those cl 3 'rastios, but there is as much to su|)- 
port the hypothesis, that the fiercest hostilitie. 
existed, and bloody waifare was the frequent avoca- 
tion of these rival kings, of which we have ample 
indications from extant records. Thus we read of 
the r.uidian Kolatungen killing a Cholen king, his 
name signifying destroyer of the 'Cholen race , 
again of tlio Pandian, Savuntha Pusliana. marrying 
the daughtei of a Cholen king ; of Parakirama 
Cholen conqueimg the Pandian country. "We might 
cite more instances but these will sudice. »* 

We have no authentic recoid as to the date of 
the removal of tho> Cholen capital from Wawui. 
Stiange and legendary reasons are assig^ned for "it, 
such as the piofanation of a If wilt’s garden, by 
stealing from it some serantha flower*, thus inducing 
hull to pronounce a malediction nn the city ; again. 
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oT a sKoveV sai/d burpng the town and destio^ing 
nian^’’ of its inhabitjints, which is more *probaJ>Ie, as * 
^ygh Vmds aiM eaujd storms are common in Tiichi- 
n«>pily Tlfe seat of Government frpm Trichi- 
nojKily* ’vfas next removed to Combaconum At 
‘Maveveram,«ab<»ut 20 miles north, there are the ic- 
mains <jf a palace and of a choultry corroborating 
thjs. T||e tftne loflerk ths capital was transfc;jied, 
to Tanjoie, is not known , it might probably 
have Joeen antecedent to the piarch of Cottama 
Kadama Naicker, to rcstoi'e Chendrasal^ara, winch 
took place about S. S. 1460 (A D. 1538 ) • 

We next notice in the Carnatic dynasty, diffeicngos 
between the kings of Tanjore and Visuvaiiada 
Ifeicker, leading to the tiansfer of Twclimopo’ly fiom 
the foruier to the Tatter By the end of the l^tli 
(Tentuiy, tlnj Pandian lords of Madura became too 
foimidablc to the Cholen kings of Tanjoie and con- 
sequently Tanjore invoked the aid of the Mahrattas 
a^inst Ills neighbours. Ekojee, the half brothei of 
fSei ajoe, entared Tanjore, defeated his enemies and 
assumed the Government with the consejjit of the 
Chola Piince, as is established by the Mahratto 
lecords ii> manusjiript at the royal archives of Taii- 
j(>re; Satara, and Kolapore Thus commenced the 
M*ahiatta dynasty of Tanjoie and ended the ancienT 
Cholen hpp of Princes. 

jSefore we commence to give an aceount of theMah- 
latta dynasty of Tanjore, we would say a few words 
about the Natch Principality, foundedon the decline 
of the Cholen a'hd Paiidlan^kingtioms, and facilitated 
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by Uic uruption of Mahometan cvnquli^jr^r^ Vizia- 
' naqarum was the seat of the Qarnatic power, and 
Iviistna Royer was at the Iftad offit*5 government. 
He ruled tyrenty-one years, from A D 1508 to 1530 
,The Madura rulcis invoked his aid to assist them 
against Tanjore, «pd tlic great Royer sent his 
gciif^ial Nagama Naicker to supjiort Chendrasakaia 
.Paodian, yho effected thedosiicd cociquesv, and kept 
tlie oountiy to himself Tins usurpation was not 
recognized by Kgstoa Royer, but on Nagama’s 
death he ppmntted the installation of his son Visu- 
• vaiiada Naick as king, and thus commenced the 
rJynasty of the Madura Naicks 

About tins time the Mahomedan power was 
f>pieading its sway in Southern India The fitst 
Mahomedan army that crossed the KrisLna was led 
?jy Kafor or Malck Naib in A D 131 Ip who earned 
his conquests as far as Ramasew'aram In A D 
1374 Mojohed Sha ovcrian the countnes between 
Yiziaingarum and Capo Comorin. Those mvasiojps 
sw cpt down the My^i e dynasty The .Moslems did 
not rcmahi in the south, and shortly after the mid- 
dle of the 14th century, the Pandian ' kingdom 
became tiibutary to the Vizianagarum Royer 
Hence the rise of the Naick power in Southern India 
and the deiicndence of Tanjore on Naick influence 
Following the histoiy of these Princes, wefiist 
meet with the name of Knshtnapa Naick wdio 
obtained Tanjoio as a royal gift from a royal 
hand. He 2 S said to have lard tire foundation 
oi" the Tanjore Fort, to Jhave collected large rere- 
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nties, l;o!liav|> fo^jTglit and won many battles, Sind 
to have Caived for himself a kingdom .Ho is 
fe^id ‘in* hi3 •S'ith yeai , to have abdicated liis 
ci«o\\^i in fa tor of his son TiinmctfXi Naxcl, who 
being ^btgotted Hindu, spent his time in devotion,^ 
•apd adoi nmgitlhe temples He lepaii ed the temples 

at Virdiicliellum, Teuinamalay, and Cocanuip, at 
heavy ci^ts • JEEe abdicated his crown in favor ot 
his son Atchutha ^NaicL, who, like his father, was 
given.up to eniiching the temples and making the 
pi icsthood comfoi table. His chanties w'ere as great 
•as his gifts. He abdicated his crow'^n m favor of his 
.son. liagiinatha Naick, who diffeied fiom his pre- 
decessors, m that, be toolc to languages, instead *of 
temples. He was the*Solomon of his age in wisdom, 
and .the* Absalom of his time in persfonal beauty. 
He is said have mairied a beautiful lady, tho 
daughtei of the King of Madura. By hei he had 
two sons named jRambudren and Vijiaragaven. Tho 
younger ^jrijther excelled the elder, and consequently 
tIi5"kmgcU>ni was given over to him, on account of 
his physical p'Srowess and mental acqunemchts His 
elder brother w’^as faiii to satisfy himself w'lth what 
he ^ot, ^12 , the, tenitories of Tei ukattupully and 
l^andea Nellove This Vijiaragavon Naick was the 
best and most useful of tho Naick kings he added, 
by conquest,, ternioiies to Tanjoic, completed the 
Fprli commenced, by his ancestor Kistnapa Naick 
he patronized piiests, temples, and chanties — he 
built the courtyard of the famous teixqdes of Tuvel- 
loie hfe was wWe a'w^jke, ^s to avoid being poisoned 
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be lived for a long time, liaving\mai|^ wives and 
begetting many children and though escaping the 
Clip of^ poison, he fell a victim to f-hc steel of tl^C' 
assassin As the story goes, Eambudreh bfeing 
envious of his younger brother’s prospsiity, con- 
spired jointly with the Mahiatta^ CJuef ^hajee, 
and fought against las brother and thus ^ell the 
Nfutk dynasty, of Tanjore. Wb no^'conie to the 
'history of the rise and establishment of the Mah- 
latta powei in Tanjore , 

Befoie wo close this chapter we shall give an 
.account of the system of administration of a Native 
Government and the mode of working its different 
departments To enter' into ‘the subject of the 
duties of the prince lumself, who as absolute lulfr 
of his state, occupies at once tho place of 'both the 
highest functionary, as well as that of the Sovereign, 
The principal duties, which occupy tlie time' of a 
Hindu Prince in the early part of the day, are the 
daily perfoimance of religious rites and ^c^ioinonies, 
comiiioncing with tho gift of a cow to a^ Brahidjlli. 
He then visits the diffeient temples in and adjacent 
to the p^ace, attends the place where ‘the Vedas 
are recited by tho Brahmins, and then engages in 
his morning worship Thus passes the tune of a 
Hindu Kajah for upwards of three hbuis in the d&y> 
and wlien he has finished, the physicians are called 
into his presence.® Amongst 'these, the peisenal 
physician invariably conies with one or two ‘kinds of 
medicines which he had been ordered to piepare the 

^ ^ ^ ■ 

• Calcutta ^cviewj^ 1867 
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pfevious jday^* tbi other physicians in their furn 
present di'aughts, s^urbuts, and other prepai^tions * 
jn common usd m the i^ason, which aie nevei used 
bat Sent to the medicine room for tsouriesy’s sake> 
ther-ef to flry or decompose in the phial in which, 
they were buought The Euiopean doctor Avho is 
attached, to every Pohtical Agency is also invaria- 
bly surgqpn t& the I^iince at whose capital Jie resides , 
In this capacity the doctor is valued highly, and is 
applied foi when there i£^ any purely surgical case 
As a physician he has no footing in India in native 
eoaiety, except m the preside^jcy towns where tiiieie 
are. communities of English-speaking natives, and 
in a native court it ‘cannot be reasonably expected 
that the doctor will* find a royal patient to dunk a 
fever mixture prejTared by a Mahomedan native 
dresser. Eiyopean medicine for internal use is so 
much detested by natives of rank, tliat even in 
medico-suigical cases the doctor who performs the 
ojj^ration* of# the knife* is not allowed to give his pills 
toffie pati«n4, and if he persist^ in doing, so^ at any 
time, his medicine finds a place in the gontjral medi- 
cine room,’ side by side, with the di aught of the 
hakeem. , , ^ 

.Jii the midst of this, when the prince is engaged 
in receiving and consulting his physicians, it is. not 
uncommowthat a &hela or a Khawas comes in with 
folded hands, and-infoims thabthc minister is 
waiting at the door for pei mission to entei. When 
the order issues for his admission he makes his ap- 
• peaiance before his nw&ter^ is made to sit with the 
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physK lans, and to join in tkeir ccJhver^atioa till tKe 
signal fiom a peiijonal attendant of the ‘pnnce m- 
luiiufe him, that the latter is' ready etcf hear what \ig 
wishes to repieSent to him But it bfemg the'iule 
with native governments, and perha^is’ tyith all 
goveinments presided over by one absolute iuler,‘ 
that at the time of the transaction of State buei- 
nesfj all outsiders should depait, the pliysu'^ans, who 
have hitherto taken the lead in the conversation 
befoie the Piince, are unceremoniously signalled to 
make then exit. The Piince and the minister now 
beirig alone, the business (whatever it is) is trans- 
a(:ted as quietly as a domestic matter between a 
yielding husband and a piudeht house-wife The 
business done, the minister makes his exit, and the 
time comes for an audience with the courf' Pundlj;s 
and astrologers, who, one by one, mak^ their entry 
with Saiisknta veises and couplets of their own com- 
position in their hands, and occasionally with copies 
of Purana and Upanishadhas 

No rocmer are these erudite but uncouitly poi- 
sons seated, than each of them, eager to display his 
own learning and genius, struggles to take the lead 
in the couversatien, and to convince bis royal auditor 
Jtbat pandit A has better knowledge of Nayan than 
p.xndit Z, or that astiologei B’s calculation of the 
last solar eclipse >vas coirect wiiilo astiologer X’s 
was wrong A-nd it is not uncommon among t\ie^e 
honest but ambitious persons, that they aie easily 
eniagod wheh their opinions aie contradicted m any 
nu'c question of Hindu jiuispudence of philosophy 
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Tjo suppaii; tljeir own ai^uments they would talk for 

liouTS toge'ther witli,a tone and vehemence only next 

quaridllin^ • Ttiesh pandxts being Brahmins, 

have a kincf of hcense of speech* before Hindu 

princes^ which is not en)oyed even by ministers and 

'lucinbers of royal families The pandits being dis- 

iuisscd,*the bieakfaat’is called in, and with it»lhe 

nftm, wdicfce Ciisincss rt is to taste all things befoi e 

the pimcc sits down to Ins meal This custom of 

having all eatables and duinkables tasted beforehand 

is immemoriaLin India, and is a caution against 

poisoning which is not of iar& occuironce m native 

States. With the breakiQist ends the business of 

tlie moinmg, and tlien comes the time for a short 

ic?.t In the afternoon, between fchreo and four 
• • • 

C4clodc, when the prince rises from his couch, the 

trine is gonojfally devoted to sundry small matters, 

such as the taking of medicines, giving orders about 

lioises, clcpliants, and carnages Should any foreign 

inodiant'hr^ipcn to afiive with curious aiticles for 

salt, such avj^'^els, valuable diamonds,. hgises or 

elephants, ho is admitted into the presense of the 

prince at "this tune of the day, and Ins articles aie 

exat^ined«and in many cases pin chased also Then 

eom'es the time for evening piayer and the visiting^ 

of the temples, which is generally accomplished 

w'lthin an Iwur after nifrhtfall 
• * / •"* 

The greater part of the State bilsiness is trans- 
acted dunng Ijhe night At this time all the minis- 
ters and piincipal oflScer^i make their entry into tlve 
place one by one, and are allotted seats in. a 
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separate building; but no* sooner do^s tLe prince 
inakeJilis appeaiance m the private hall of audience, 
tlian the ministers are calldd jn tPt *onc§, ]and aj e 
made to «it hear his person according to tli6ir 
respective rank, the prime” minister occfupj^ng the 
first seat among the State dignitaiies Then the 
judges aie called in, therevenUi? officers, the^oiizdar, 
the commanding officers of.'regimehts, tli* vakeels 
of different departments, the officer having charge 
of the intelligence' department, the officer in charge 
of the tiCasury, the officois of the public works 
depaitment, and many otlicis too numerous to detail,* 
^Yho, in their respective turn, solicit orders for the 
business of their several departments, and these 
having been gifven, they one by one make their esit. 
If any foicigner happens to come for an intefvie” 
with the pi nice, citliei with the object of opening 'a 
commeicial agency at his capital, taking land in 
lease, or lequesting employment in the State, he is 
intioducod to him at this time of thv. night, and 
leceivos attention to his leqnest, or novs, according to 
the lutuio of the question advanced When the 
business nith the outsideis has been transacted, then 
commences the private counsel Avitb tliei ministeis 
.on impoitant financial and administrative matters-, 
tv Inch generally takes an hour, but m special cases 
occupies much time, and ev^en lasts tilba late hour 
in the night. ‘The conferring of Khiluts, winch is 
customary in native courts on the occasion of con- 
feiiing appointments, is also done at this time All 
business having thus been transacted, the musicians 
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and daAcin^ wromcn are called in, who divert tlie^ 
compai^ tbr a short while. The ministers then take 
* ^eir Iga^e, anfi the prince goes to supper. After 
tapper the 'Kissot/pala or the narfatoi* of tales is 
brought fti, and made to sit outside the Put da of 
<he bed-chjftnbfer, and the prince lying on his sofa 
hears the idle talk^of this man, who, as iswonf with 
Ims clasi, IS often blihd, eloquent of speech, 'vritty^ 
humorous, and having in his memory tho tales of 
the “ Arabian Nights,” and simslar stories from tho 
Gulbakawli, Bahardanish, and Budramoouir. 

The above is a short account of tho daily duties 
of 'a Hindu prince; but, we should not omit hero 
the mention of sotpo. others which, though not of 
thnly occurrence, are nevertheless Constant, such as 
•:uoe*ting ,tho Political Xlcsideut at his Court, which 
generally takes jilace once or twice a week, and 
«!omotimos oftencr, and the review of troops, of all 


arms and descriptions. Tho mooting with the poli- 
A’c^l agent IS fetiictly private, and m it tho rainistcis 
have no sdara In this the British rejjresentative 


gives his ,advico and opinion to tho pnfice on ad- 
ministrative matters. 


^ext 6o tho pnneo, and over the head of all, is 
the office of tlwj prime minister. This officer, as* a 
rule, i.s a high caste Brahman or Kshettrya, bom of 
a vxsalthy ahd i^aential famiJy, and invariably a 
rdlatioii of a high functimiary, and a landholder. 
He must combine tho virtues of a politician, a diplo- 
matist, and a :gnancioiv and must he possessed of*an 
amount of aptitude* and* pcnq^iration equal fp* his 

7 
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, calling He must be popular, religious, ^aud •' libei a), 

must rospect all ancient customs and institutions 
whether of the^ State or* of the people' *He ic 
lequired to* be of mild temper and sober habits’, 
accessible to all, and patient in every tbingl An 
outward show and pomp in his house, carriage, and 
retinue, are also among the principal ]fequkements 
of the prime minister of a naUve Court, ^n Hin- 
dustan his designation of office is "Mooiahih,* which 
means constant attendant of his sovereign. 'It is 
not easy to 'find a man with all the above qualities 
in every prime mimster, but more or less these 
iuiictionaries combine in them some of the virtues 
stated above As an instance of liberality it has 
been said of the late Eawalshew ?>ingh, priiqe minis- 
ter of Jeyapoor, that ho gave a reward of Es. 100' 
to a man for dyeing a pugi i to his liking) and which 
was leally the labour of four annas. His dhoby, his 
tailor, and other menial seivants were all provided 
with horses and bahlas for then conveyance, aii4 
grants of lilnd yielding a good annual income. 

The functions of a prime minister of a native 
court are manifold Though there is a separate 

* Local customs have given various appellations to this offioor At Oodi- 
pQor ho IS called ChanjgwU, at Judpoor, Pwrdfian , ^t Jeipoor, (where they 
have engrafted the term used at the Court of Delhi) Moosalah ; at Eotah, 
A tlUdar and Dewan or regent He becomes a most important personage, as 
dispenser of the favours of tli£ *^overojgD Through him ohie^y all rep^esta 
are preferred, this bein^ the sorest ohannel to sudeess His influence, ne- 
cessarily, gives him unbounded authority over the military classes, with un- 
limited power over the inferior officers of the state With a powerful body 
of retainers always at his command it is surprising w^e hare not more fre- 
quently our * Mayois of Burgundy and Bagokarts/ our * Martels and Pepms, 
in ;fi^4^lhan ' 
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’ ftnancle^ in every State under the designatien of 
Dewau,“the former is always held re&pon^ble for* 
.the'prdper arr%ngemant^of the finances, de has 
tVe •chief control over the judicial and the revenue 
departinai^ts of the State, and is always appeal' 

• ed to when^tljg decisions of the lower courts are 
not satisfactory to the suitors. In political, cor< 
tespondwee "ypth \ 1 iq Biitish Government o\ its, 
local representatives, the prime minister is in 
some jcases the autlior, and, in others, the dictatoi 
of all such despatches In the usu%l amicable 
•correspondence, which is algo kept up with* the' 
fiiends and relations of his prince, the prime minis- 
ter is often the medium, and sometimes the dictator 
oS these epistolary correspondences. When he is 
3.1I aid and faithful servant, he is invariably the 
roferee in al^ disputes and differences bet'v^en the 
prince and his wives, and between the latter alone. 
In former times tho prime minister had always the 
chief coiflmind of the army invested in him, but 
the niudem usage is, that any ipilitary arrangement 
made by the commander-in-chief (who is galled the 
Bukshee iToujor Moosahib Fouj) shall not be final, 
until it rgceive the sanction of tl^ prince through 
thc'^ffice, and under the seal and signature of the 

^ # it 

pnme minister, who is thus virtually the controller 
of the deeds .and actions of the head of the army, 
though the actual /^mmand is taken away from his 
hand The judges, the magistrates, the revenue 
collectors, the officers of the customs department, of 
the educationaTdepartAietifb of the public works 
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parttaent, &c., are all under, the hnmediat^ brders * 
'of the^prime minister who, with his coadjutor, the 
Dewan, exercises supervision over laJi the ^depart*, 
ments of th,o State • • * ^ » 

Next to the office of the prlmc’minister^s that of 
the Dewan, or minister of finances, whose duty it is' 
to make the annual settlement of land icvonve, give 
.villages m. lease, and through the Na^imstadvanoe 
luoiioy to the cultivators as tuccavj for the purchase 
ot bullocks and the, digging of wells. The amange- 
ment of the customs revenue, of the salt revenue’ 
the sayer, the ferry cqllection, the taxes upon quar-* 
lies and mines, the collections from the mint, (fee, 
are under the disposal of the Dewan, who is also 
appealed to from the decisions of the Nazims in 
icvcuuc cases. The duties of this functionary are 
as ono^us and responsible as those qf £he prime 
minister, and his office is by no means less im- 
portant than that of the latter. 

The judicial department of 'a native ^oi'emment, 
althougli a model pf our law courts, us stilt an 
anomaly.- There bemg no proper system for judi- 
cial trainmg, the judges are recruited from the 
different departments of the public service, without 

discrimination as to their previous training' pr 
** _ * * 
employment. The judicial department of a native 

State, as the exponent of the system .of »Hindu ad- 
ministration, must, of course, be expected to .be 
offieeied by men who have studied the Hindu law 
and junsprudence, but m this instance the gmsi 
legitimate claim of the pundits is often ignored, and 
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’ rtie slrfice is opfened fo men of all shades of^ life, 
from clerks to military and revenue ’officers, and* 
.sometfriles to» private •mdividualn having no other 
<^aitns lo the office of a judge than that they aie 
jagirdars? j:espect^ble bankers, or favouiite physi- 
• Clans of the prince It must also be borne in mind, 
at the^ame time, that the law couits of a ijptive 
State sl^ll ^aundSi j)hc disguise of an ^institiition^ 
the guiding pnnei])les of which are the institutes 
of Mjinu and the works^of other Hindu legislators, 
Avhilo the officers Avho piesidc over t^ieiu aie as 
•innocent of MUalaJiara or, YagyahalUi, as •they* 
ara ignorant of the simplest acts of the legislative 

council of Calcutta*. It has been a moot question 

• • 

fei a long time with the Biitisli Government, 
^whether* it has any^ authority to interToro with the 
yudicul adiuinistration of a native govgiument, 
when such ad minis tiation falls short of the require- 
ments of the present time The philanthropic 
public adio^ take an ’interest in the welfare of the 
natives o^ J^ndia, do now and then vejit^lato this 
subject in the newspapeis and periodicals of the day, 
but the ' treaty-obligations cannot bo ignored for 
the sake^f justice, Avhicli being political question, 
iSj^s a matter of course, more impoifant than its 
subordinate — the judicial But the fact of a delEi- 
ciencv matins latter branch of the administration 

»•*' ' '* 0if- . 

may, it is apprehendedj prqvo injunous to the body 
politic, and destioy that political balance wbicl^our 
statesmen so studiously try to preserve. It may 
be argued in support of ^e neutral policy of ^our 
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Govfernment, that a certain stipulation in eact Ireaty ' 
‘with the native piinces and chiefs, has created a 
barrier to the march of the^ Cathqjiie law^ bf the. 
British legislators beyond the frontiem of bur •dis- 
tricts, We do not mean to advocate herd the ex- 
tension of the British laws to the territories of the 
feuds tory princes, to the disparagement pf the 
.soletpn prpmises as contained in large ^eets of 
parchment, bearing the seals of such illustrious 
personages as Lor^s Lake, and Cornwallis. « We 
contend ratjier for the adoption of a middle course 
■ between the two extreipes, viz, the letting alone of* 
the judicial administration^ of a native govemmont, 
or forcibly introducing the Edglish laws The 
middle course w/i propose would be a slight pressupo 
from the paramount power towards the organizartioVv 
of a purely judicial service with traipmg in the 
Hindu and Mahomedan laws The Brahmins 
learned m Shmriti, who acquit themselves well in 
public examination, might be selected foil Jhdges m 
Hindu States, whil^ Mussulman Moulvts equally 
tested in Mahomedan laws, might be appointed to 
similar posts in Mahomedan States Kow the 
question arises, w^pther the British Govepnnent is 
at liberty under the existing treaties to exercise sdeh 
a pressure upon its allies, however wholesome and 
disinterested it may be Any render jaf *the Poli- 
tical History of. India or of the'international faws 
of Qieat Biitain will answer the question in the 
negative, and no doubt, pnmd fncie, the proposition 
u bold look like an intrusion gather than a friendly 
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sug^esti&n on the part* of the paramount power 
But*exejry rule has^ts exception, and the trachtional 
custom plTln^ia* proves it to be properly suscejiti- 
bfe, beyond the lejist shadow of a* doubt, to such 
jextemA pressure from the sovereign power, which 
protects the* nfinor governments, and is their 
guardian* and acknowledged superior by tibaty 
lights. JloredVer, whfen we see a slight laxity ^nd 
deviation from tlie original policy (although with 
the consent of the feudatories) in* the matter of the 
suppression of Suttee, Thuggy and Dacoif^r, and the 
general administration of the* criminal justice of a 
natrve State, the unusual scrupulousness in the case 
of the civil justice 4S. hardly compatible with the 
British n^me and it^ enlightened government The 
, Hindu andMahomedan laws, both civil and ciiminal, 
in their ongiflal crude state, cannot be said to be so 
liberal as the present laws of the European countries, 
but their, ai^mimstration by trained lawyers with 
atu 0 ^ tlie commentaries, piecedents, and decisions, 
of ancient Hindu and MahomdUan JudgfeS7 would 
be pieferabie to the hodge-podge of all laws or no 
laws at all. 

TJ?e cndiinal law of the Hindu8, excepting that 
poHion which provides mutilation and other punish- 
ments of torture for heinous crimes may be w’ell 
applied to idin'du States in sup^ession of the Ma- 
honiedan laws that* now obt&in in ttem ; whilst in 
the civil branch, the laws of inheritance, of evidence, 
of mortgage, of, conveyance of rights and proper^ 

' ties, the relation b^tiveen blaster and servant, ^bc- 
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r tween husband and wife, and between sovereign and 
subjects, are as liberal as those af any legislature of 
the modern times, and may *alL be* well 'applied W 
the present %tage of society under a native govern- 
ment. We will now try to see how these tribunals 
stand practically as' courts of justide ' Apart from 
thoif merit as law couits, and the^mistake to 'be found 
"in the the6iy of their existence, they hre, iif general, 
good Puuchayets or ai bitrary tribubals, presided over 
by two or more judges whfJSe business it is to decide 
. every case' according to the established usages and 
customs , and in poinlfe of dispute, where the legal 
question picpondeiates over usage, the court pundits 
are applied to foi Vebeastha, and they in a body 
give their opinions, quoting the passages of tiie 
Shastras applicable to the case >TIie suitors anu 
their agents (tlie latter though not latfryers, yet go 
by the name of iideels m Eajputana), and •some- 
times their lelatives and dependents arc allowed the 
right of pleading in support of their claims, ajuLaie 
carefully llcaid and contradicted after the fashion of 
trained judges and laivyeis of our courts^ In some 
States, where the expense of the judicial tiibunal 
has lately increas'^d with the iuciease in tfie number 
of judges, the law stamp has been ' introduced as a 
means of defiaymg the expenses of this branch ot 
the public scivice, f»..id to redute the number ©^un- 
necessary suits that annually accumulate on the file 
The cnininal justice of a native State is dispensed 
a Foujdar and his deputies. T'he office of the 
^oujdai is a leserve for' Thakurs of influential and 
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lespcctaile families , and when m special cases this ^ 
post- of ^ignitj^ and emolument is given to'an out- 
sider, h^^ *famil^ and socfal position aio looked to 
nfore than his nicnjb as a judicial officer. • Although 
the positidh of Foujdar of a native State corres- 
jxmds with that of oui distiict magistrates, the 
former fenjoys mor(^ ahthority as a judicial officei, 
inasmiiclr as h^is invested both with the ‘poweitJ of* 
a Magistiate and ^ Se‘!siou Judge. Tliere being no 
deinailjation obseived between a*committing officei 
and the officei invested with the powflrs of the 
'session, the same Foujdar ttho tries minor cases 
wodld also try casgs of capital offence, and pitSs 
sentence upon them., .and his sentence can bo cori- 
flimed 01, reversed .only by the couVt,of ministers 
tiiider the presidency of the prince, for wdiose 
opproyal sentences on capital offences are forwaided. 
Appeal also lies flora the decision of the Foujdar to 
tlio rairaster^l court, and to the rulci of a State hnn- 
!»elf . the chief civil court, having no control or juris- 
diction over** the Foujdaree cdurt. The hiw and 
procedure .which guide the business of this court 
have, from a long time, been Mahomedan. The 
Hin|la criminal l^w, as contained ih the Institutes of 
Mvnii, has been superseded by Mahomedan law», 
perhaps ever since the Mahomedan conquesl? of 
India , but*berore these States »Ame in contact with 
thd British Indian Governtuent, certain of the old 
Hindu customs used to bo observed, those especially 
which awarded Jight punishment to Brahmins con- 
victed of murder or .culpable homicide. Accondihg 
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fo Manu a Brahmin convicted of manslaughter 
should bo punibhed A\ith the Slaving of his head, 
depiivation of his property, ajid *the tifiiyng hull 
out from Ifts land of lesidence , ,but lie should ifot 
be put to death In cases of adultery * among 
females, the same law provides a (^'stem of punish- 
ment "whicli ^^ould be icgaided^as too severe at the 
jucBont tioie It is therein enacted-, thatja wom5u 
conMctcd of adulteiy should bo shaved of her head, 
deprived of her -nose, and being mounted on a 
donlicy, ttiincd out of the community where she 
lived Those anomalous proceedings could not bd 
piosorvcd and tolciatcd undei a Chustian Govern- 
ment, holding the supreme swray of the country , 
and heiue tlie Biitisli Government was obliged to 
iccommcnd the discontinuance of these ^and othc. 
similar practices m native States. The result has 
been that the criminal couits in the Rnjputana 
States, being divested of some of thou Hindu pro- 
cedures, without accepting in thou place the pen-'l 
laws of the Biitish Government, havg oocome purely 
!Mahoinodan courts, in many places, too, presided 
ovci by Mahoniedan magistrates 
The managen/ent of the police, bewg a con- 
'’omitant of the office of Foujdar,, the same func- 
tional y contiols tins department also The police 
of Bajputana, thou^j)! not oigamzed on tne prij^ciple 
of our new detective and protective police, is still 
useful and efficient undoi pioper management ; and 
in some respects excels the constabulary of the 
BiitisU teintoiies. In^ tracing thieves the Ahna 
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‘pfllicemaii has a peculiar, aptitude or almost instihct, 
which is not approached by the Hiiidustani and 
Punjab*! 'police', tvitL all their improved system of 
dwll*an^ tisnning. Mr. Montstuact IJlphmstone, 

Su Jolm Malcolm, 'and Colonel Tod have one and 

# 

Til] deservedly cemraended the .system of tracing 
thieves by the Minas^ irrho, as a class of police-meu 
it* adequjjtely* paid *aiid properly managed, W 4 uld 
excel .all others of«this branch of the service. The 
Mina iV’ill trace a thief, .when he proceeds to his 
woik con amore, through rock, sand, or avater, and 
under the greatest disadvantages of lain and wmd. 
Onoe show him the spot wjiero a burglary, highwi^y 
robbery, or cattle-hfling has taken place, and he will 
trace the perpetrator of the deed by* his foot-pnnts 
^ a distance of one hundred miles ancl sometimes 
niiore. ^ Nor ig the Mina less useful in other respects : 
as a watchman, a single individual of his caste, 
when appointed to a village, will not suffer theft or 
ipbbery to be committed within his boundary. But 
when hot ii! the service of any Governmeivt qt State, 

the same Mina is the worst thief and ©bstinate 

■ 

cattle lifter. In the principalities of Jeyapoor and 
Ulwar, th« Mma9 are hereditary watchmen, guards 
of.fdrts, arsenals^ and treasuries, and they keep their 
trust very faithfully.-^ 

The genSral management of Pblice of a native 
State is on the whole satisfactory. • 

^ In Soathej'A Inflia tliere is a Bimilar class of people; c'lllcd Cullen winch 
word siguifies thief Uis Excelleucjr the Sajah of Poodoocotta is a Cullq^ 
^ by birth and descent. • 
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The revenue administration of a native {State is ‘ 
' something peculiar to itself, and is an institution 
which lias few paiallels ,in» modem* time?;. The 
greater poi^ion of land m each state being alioifated 
in j^irs and religious grants, the leventfe deiived 
from the Khalsa, of that portion of land nhich is* 
under thediiect assessment of the State, wthe pio- 
, per^y of Qovernmeiit, and meets' all itil exp^endituixi 
The jagirs are of several kinds, amongst which that 
given for military service i*s the principal, and.is one 
not rc3um<4.blo by the State, as long as the service 
* originally agreed upon is faithfully pcitoimed* 
\Yhen the Tlajputana pnncipaliiaes weie first found* 
t'd, and the country taken possession of from the 
Minas,' Bhils, aaid other aboiigmal people who occu- 
pied it, the conquest was, as tradition goes, efibetod 
by military adventurers of the Kajpyt tribe, witii 
leaders at their head from amongst the scions of tlie 
ruling families of Ayodhya and Kanouj A land 
thus conquered by the aid of military chiefs and 
soldiery, of their awn blood and km, ‘admitted a 
peimanetjit light to the occupation of its soil on 
certain conditions from the beginning, supported by 
the laws and customs of the country. As a conse- 
quence of necessity for constant military aid frpm 
them for the preservation of the conquered land, the 
feudal lords leceiVe^ their giani,i? of villages in Jagir, 
in consideration of tlie.duties which they engaged 
to perform on an emeigency, and the number of 
horses they S'upphed for the constant service of the 
State. Another kind of jagir was the grant made 
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fbrmeil^ as provision ip land for the support«aiid 
mamtenance of the junior membcis 'of eg Royal* 
family’ ^Vho littAle no claim to the tin one (which is 
always secured for the oldest 8on)^biit^Mdio being 
borjr of IKkyal bloo*d had to be provided with means 
suitable lo keep their dignity and position This 
latter j^gir is also granted on the same pi inciple as 
the form/r, ahd hct<i on the same conditign as tjiose, 
of the feudal lords -^the supply of effective cavaliy 
hoi sea and sowars for cpnstant jl>^ty being compul- 
sory, and a mam condition of the gianj;. On the 
•demise of these jagirdais, leaving natural heiA-of* 
tboir own body, the son ^succeeds to the estate 

las fiitliei, and Ins Atles and honors, with the sane- 

• • 

tftm of his govcirimcnt , but in the event ol a failuu 
diiect* hens, and when the land-hdidor dies in 
Testate, the , adoption of an heir cannot be made 
without consulting the native government, and with- 
out procuring its sanction to that effect previously 
In a few and isolated cases-, the adoption is made 
without tlfe.knowledge and consent of tlje JDuibai , 
but it IS not recognized, nor arethehonorsiund titles 
allowed, so long as the sanction of the Durbar has 
not been procured. • 

Ji’he other kind ofjagir is the assignment of land 

made for State service Under this head aie m- 

« 

eluded the^jagifs of the highest functionaries, as well 
as. of the commonest putwi^ry of a. village These 
jagirs are often hereditary but sometimes for life 
only, and they are resumable by the* State at any 
time The fourth kind of giant is that made, for 
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religious, educational, and^ charitable p^irposef ' 
‘These dy not lapse to the State on any account, but 
constitute a sort of endowmeat, andnu tliiB Way has 
been alionat^ed the greater portion of tke land bf a 
H indu State. In the event of mismana^riiont of 
these endowments, the lands are ^teipporanly re-‘ 
suniqd and officers appointed to supeiintcpd and 
,bi:*ng then revenues into a pryp^i sti^Jbfl, keeping the 
accounts quite sepaiate fiom -thti State Financial 
accounts. The main source of %’evenuc of a Diativc 
State, as lij^s been befoie mentioned, is the Govein- 
'inci>t shaie upon the produce of the Khalsa land 
The lyot of llajputana, who i.s a ti'iiant-at-will, ?nd 
not a permanent tenant like his'oiethiLii of Bengal, 
cultivates his l/i’Dd under a le.is.o fion. tin neiuh 
bouiiii!' Nazim oi revenue Colfcctoi fli! i'^. i' 
sometimes a suhoidinate tenant to a zemindat w 'u 
takes m contract a purgunnah oi a ceitaui nuinbe 
of villages foi a ccitain period, goneially not e\. 
cecding three years The ryot, although u teuant- 
at-will, acquiics a light to the soil whQn..t ha^ bi'eu 
cultivated by him and his aiicestois for a long pci lod, 
and IS not liable to ejectment so long as he«eontinues 
the same cultivattpn under the tei,ms grafted in his. 
lease The assessment of taxes upon the cultiv'htor 
IS goneially made twice a year, m the seasons of the 
two crops of Jiubbee and Rhoi ij^, and,, according to 
the A'aluo of tlio pibduco The Nazira sends* put 
.iliHccns to the villages under his jurisdiction, to 
estimate the erop of each cultivator when it is ripe 
111 the fields and aftei\this .has b&en made upon 
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c\cry acj'c of the cultivated land, the ^share of the^ 
state is demanded , If the ryot is affluent, ‘be pays 
it in m(jn?y, i!* ^iot„in ’produce, which is sold by the 
oflicers undA the Nazim, and the a 3 nou«i remitted 
to the*.lo(Sil ticasury. The system of payment in 
"kind IS not a f.iTounte system ‘with the cultivator, 
noi IS it.piofitablo totthe Nazim, who beinsj reSpon- 
<Tl)le foi Ihc (iisposal of tlie giain, and realization of* 
its pi ICC, trios to fivoid this mode of payment ; but 
the oifi umslanccfc of^ thc»ryot sometimes compel the 
lovcnue oflioois to accept it • 

* The army of a native State is composed of*the 
thi-tc pinidiial aiins of artillery, cavalry, and tn- 
t.ii.liy, and is jf^c'nerally officered by Mahomedan and 
IT, 1, pul otli, (M-i under the genoial •cornman'd of a 
01 iiiiuaiuh,! iii-chicf, who is designated Bukshi of 
T' -' F/m,! '-She aitillery is ie''ruited fiom the Ma- 
hoiiiodan population of the State, and the infantry 
f'oiii botli ^lindu and Mahomodans, iihile the 
cai ally hianch of the aiiny is mostly filled by Ba]- 
put hoiseafc»f,,pi tly supplied by the jagirdais, and 
partly consisting of men engaged on regtilar pay 
Besides tlie above thioe arms of the modern system 
of warfare, there ^re irregular foot soldiers in some 
Stjites who carry with them sword, sTiicld, and knifh, 
and occasionally bow and arrows, and go by the name 
of * These Torces are equipped, 

though inadequately, yet after the Ehropean fashion, 
and are constantly reviewed by the coratnander-m- 
chief, and occasionally by the pi ince* himself A/& 

' to the efficiency of thh army of a native Sta^ ‘for 
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active military son ico, the* question can l>e better 
decided by professional men, bat ^o^ oursflves, as 
supeificial thinkers on the subject, it seeijis ^lain 
that the force bnaintamed by a^^nutive prince is a 
match for tho turbulent people he has to govern, 
though regarding it in the European fense of the 
tend, it IS essentially deficient. 

' The expenditure under th6 head of public woiks 
of a Hindu goveinment, is a large item which the 
.financicis liave to meet from the State reVenue 
The lump sum, which is annually debited against 
this department of the State, is not expended on 
loproductivc public woiks, but on such works aS the 
construction of a Dhnrmashala, the sinking of wells 
m tho vicinity 'of laigo towns, and the building of 
Bisiaths in public bathing places on the Ganges and 
tho Jumna Tho excavation of tanks, the construc- 
tion of reservoiis, of roads, and of passes, and the 
election of pillars and columns in the s’^red shrines 
of Badiinaiam, Kcdarnath, Jwalamuki, Kashi, Gyc, 
Mathura,, and Brindabun, are the favourite works of 
public utility with the native princes , while roads 
and canals in their own teriitories do not meet with 
the attention thej' deserve. It is a long established 
custom in India to construct public works in sacred 
places for tho benefit of the pilgrims , and these 
have no doubt then merit from the Hindu point of 
view, when the' question is reflected purely in the 
light of their religion But it may be questioned 
v'hethcr the ruler of a State, as the guardian and 
agent for the comfoit and happiness of 


Responsible 
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his subjcfcts, ought to be allowed to flitter awa/ the 
public revenue on philanthropic or reli^ous works,* 
the nierit»of ^Aich, aoco^ding to his own religious 
teucRuig, accrues but to himself In asocial point 
of view, the subjecl has an equal share in the State 
"revenue with the ruler himselfj and after all the 
items o£ .the State expenditure are paid, the balance 
ought tojbe a'^prop'fiated to measures, wlych vjpuld, 
promote his comfort and well being. This can only 
be scoured by promoting his social and intellectual 
advancement, by establishing cducatioijal institu- 
tions, and giving free and liberal instiuction tirtllS* 
unlettered , — by constiucting good roads for ^he 
lame, the blind, the infirm traveller, for the poor man 
■fl^io carries a load on his head, for the distressed 

jvidow wlio carries* half a dozen children with hoi 

• * 

"and foi the jvretched cart-diiver who drives a pair 
of famished bullocks, weaned and fatigued by the 
constant strain to overcome the obstructions of rock 
^jnd sand, of depicsaons and prominences of the 
road, ’wliio'h,* hinder the progjess of his ^vehicle. 
Regarded financially, roads, bridges, and canals are 
the pioneers of trade and commerce, and consequently 
the forerunners of wealth and civilization 
^he department of public instruction under a 
native government is another subject, which is 
woRby of'noiice heare It is a notoiious fact that 
Hindu rulers aio invariably, supporters of education, 
and aie ofte^ unusually attached to men of learn- 
ing and genius who^ reside at then* courts. An 
• astronomer, a logician, oi,a baid meets with that 

9 * . 
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reception from a Hindu prince, whicli in other 
' counties would be awarded to ministers and pleni- 
potentiaries The Peishwas of 4*una/ and tbc 
Pajahs of J’oyapoor, Jodhpur, and Udya pur ever 
took a delight in the influx of learned '!iBrabmins, 
who formerly used to crowd to their courts from the 
different parts of India; and the extensive grants 
, in land, winch have been assigned to some pandits 
for their provision, prove beyond a doubt that the 
Hindu princes truly appreciated the merits of edu- 
cation It used to be a custom in Pajputana that 
“^a Lrahmin, when ha finished his education, was' 
presented to his ruler by the court pandits, and 
after being publicly examined before the assembly 
of learned men and State officers, a title, approacii- 
ing the meamng of the University degrees of 
Europe, was conferred upon him, ani a pension 
granted for his maintenance The educational grants 
in native States are generally given in jagirs, and in 
few and rare cases, the schoolmaster’s bill is paid 
from th<» treasury. -The general education of the 
people at present being simply instruction in the 
Hindu language, a Biahnun in each village has a 
Patshala of his cwn, which is supported^ partly by 
the State grant, and partly by fees rgcoived from the 
pupds and attended by boys of the Brahmin, Raj- 
put, Yeysha, and Sudra castes, and bOrQetimo?,, by 
the village Mal.omedan. boys as well The educa- 
tion imparted m this institution is the reading and 
Avriting of Hii^du, with anthmetic and letter wilting 
But lu cities and towns throughout Pajputana, the 



better cl^s of Bralimins study Sanskrits, and the 
Kshatryas* and ^omgtimes the Veyshas also \ Avhilst 
the i^y^tlfe and Majiomedans, as in other parts of 
lAdja, acquire an education in the Urdu and Per- 
sian l^gttages. These educational institutions, 
whether Sanskrita or Hindu, Urdu or Persian, are 
supported by the State. The pandit maintains his 
bidyalya ffrom the inc6mo of the land, which ‘has 
been assigned to Ifimself or his ancestors ; and the 
MouM obtains the means of his* livelihood from a 
similar source as the Brahmin, besides the fees he 
collects from his pupils. In some States, schools and 
collfiges have also b§en established for the study ©f 
the English language, and these institutions arc 
largely attended bjr the sons of thb pobihty and 
gentry, w]jo have commenced to appreciate tho 
benefits of an* English education 

It \^ill bo a material defect in the execution of 
the object of jthis paper, if we were to omit to men- 
tion the political relation of the British Govern- 
ment with Tthe. native States, ahd the functions of 
the British. repiesentatives who reside at the court 
of Native princes But befoie entering into the 
details of this subject, it must be st&ted m justice to 
tho.pohtical oJficers, that tho outside public who oqj 
casionally talk and write upon the subject, greatly 
und^/ate the duties and rospon^bilities of our poli- 
tical agents, Avhich, if impartially judged and care- 
fully enquired.into on the spot, would be found as 
onerous and delicate as those of any ofi&ce in India. 
And, perhaps, no bfan’ch of the.public semco* re- 
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quires the exercise of so much tact, or (fntails so 

great, a trial of temper and judgq^ent as the situation 
of a political officer in a native, State! TMie British 
Government, as paramount power In India* ahd 
amongst its protected allies of Bajputana,*' deemed it 
necessary, on the first conclusion of* treaties with the' 
native powers, to appomt a 'British officer • in each 
State as the medium of commumcatto'n between the 
Supreme Government and its feudatories, as the 
friend and disinterested adviser of the latter,- and a 
check against the intrigues and machinations of the 
ctAirtiers and nobles by whom they are surrounded. 
It has been said above tljat the duties of a political 
officer are both onerous and dedicate ; that they are 
not eaby is jpr&ved by the failure of many men* of 
undoubted ability who have been engaged on politi 
cal missions May we state what, in our opinion, 
has constituted the cause of such failure ? 

May not the reason be, that a British political 
officer in his mission to an Asiatic court is guided 
by his Christian impulses of right ajofd 'wrong , his 
cherished notions and convictions of Jthe law of 
nations, the rights of sovereigns and princes, and 
the duties and i^sponsibilities oPa plenipotentiary 
a.s taught in the European school of politics*; — 
whilst the intrigues of the Asiatic courtiers, the one- 
sided policy of its jrulers, and- the nhntulfilmopt of 
their pledges knd promises, set at naught all the 
tact and ingenuity of the British politicals ? The 
Indian public, meanwhile, always , impatient for a 
speqdy and successful tehniuktiqn of a foreign pohey, ' 
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'w'eighs the acts of a diplomatist in the scale of hope, 
which ever longs to^ success, and is never accustomed 
•to receiye'm its' balande 4ihe reverse of its wishes, 
hSwever impracticable the final issfie o£ it may be. 
The po'feitidh. of a public functionary iii a diplomatic 
capacity in India is more delicate than it is in 
Europe* • His situation becomes doubly difficult 
when hisf.deodS and actions become the •subjeet of 
public criticism These remarks do not apply to the 
Rajpiltana politicals, who, as British agents deputed 
to inland protected States, guide the hekn of their 
"respective ships in a calm and untroubled sea, "un- 
accustomed to the w|ives and storms which hazarded 
the political vessel ofn Macnaghten or a Malcolm 
But peaceful as the^ mission of a Bajputana political 
^s, it IS npt devoid of the interest which attaches 
itself. to simdar functions in other countries of the 
world, nor docs it demand the less exorcise of dis- 
cretion and » judgment, than is necessary in the 
remote allied States,* and never do the actions of 
these officers .escape pubhc comment, when they 
commit thje least error in the discharge* of their 
duties. But it may be inquired, what are the mam 
duties of wir political agents, and how far have they 
succeeded in the performance of them * We woqld 
reply that political agent has manifold duties to 
perform is the president of the court of vakeels, 

established for the purpose of deciding cases of inter- 
jurisdictionaMisputes * he is the channel of communi- 
cation between the British Government and the 
native prince, and the adviser qf the latter m the 
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adnlinistration of his State the is also the referee in 
all differences between the chief and his nobles and 
courtiers. In his capacity of presii^ilt of^tte court 
of vakeels, Jie has to decide a lar^e nuibber of casCs 
annually, and this alone is enough to occupy the 
time of an active and intelligent off cer. Although ' 
aided by his coadjutors, the .imtive vakeels of the 
different Sjates, the political -agent ia'thc ^^oul and 
substance of this court ; without his constant super- 
vision it would become corrupt and stagnant like 
othei in&titjitions in the hands of the natives. As 
• oliS -medium of commijuication between the native 
government and the Viceroy and his local represen- 
tative, the agent of the Governor-General, the 
political agent has to conduct a large amount of cot- 
icspondcncc daily both m Enghsh and Vernacular.. 
In his capacity of adviser to the native ruler, he has' 
to pay one or more State visits to him m a week, 
besides the weekly or fortnightly insp^tion of the 
Jail and the Educational Institutions. His house is 
arcgulaj thoioughfaro*from early mplnfngto four 
o’clock lib the evening, and men of all sections of 
native society, and of all shades of life, resort to him 
foi advice and assistance in their respcctuve affairs. 
It has almost giown to be a fashion among the 
gentry of Rajputana to keep up a constant inter- 
course with the Biitish repiesent’ative j aSid for^^is 
icason, many Thukurs, and otheis, resort to the house 
of tlie political agent, even for matter^ of no great 
moment The pimce himself encroaches much upon 
thciimc of the pohtical «»gent, bv constantly send- 
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ing for him, and asking his opinion aqd advice in . 
almost every measure \^hich he undertakes" for the 
administration of hjs State. This increased con- 
fidence of the people and their chidf irrthe advice 
of the ^r'Cish agent, reveals to us a state of things 
winch could at the outset scaicely have been hoped 
for which even the ’originators of the policy of 
a’ppointing poliftcal officers in native State!, did not, 
perhaps, fully anticipate at the time It is highly 
gratifying to see that a Rajput pnnee, whose ances- 
tors studiously avoided the advent of the' Maliomc-^ 
dan dignitaries and princes 'of the blood of the 
hou!e of Delhi into their territories, even on the 
occasion of hunting excursions, does, of his free will 
and accor^, invite tlje agent of tho Goiipmor-Gene- 
fal to his. court; and when that officer’s time is 
occupied with other more important business, that 
the pnnee himself should travel miles from his own 
teriitory for ’an interview with him, and candidly 
ask his advice on State matteis It can be easily 
inferred from the above how il tends to the ad- 
vantage of .the Hindu princes, and the creifit of the 
Bntish name and the British Government that such 
appointmetrts should be well filled.^ Wo have often 
hesjrd many old aind thoughtful Rajputs remark, thsrfc 
the integrity and the sense of responsibility of the 
Bntish officers are the grounds* of the stability of 
the* British Empire m the East, and’ the source of 
the prospcnty*and advancement of the nation Tho 
political agent venders an invaluable service to iv 
• native state when the’ prince is. a minor, and' the. 



ftclnunisfration of the Government is condticted by 
a regency council under his /iir^tions. In this 
instance many an officer' hits given fenglisb educa- 
tion to the Amor princes, established English 
schools in their States, and greatly refdrmdd’ their 
judicial and icvenire administrative system, a sei’vicc 
which has been duly appreciated by the’ pnnees 
thoin selves, lyhen they have ariivoll at Pie age of 
disci etion, and taken in their own bands the reins 
of Government. ‘ 

, The gchcial administration of a native govern- 
ment, for the last thirty yeais, has assumed a sober 
atid enlightened tone, theoretically, not far behind 
that of an oidinary civilized modern State Whe- 
ther we look sit its revenue system, or its judicial 
courts, its police, or its army, we find everywhere 
tiaccs of system and order based upott the laws anH 
customs of the country, and evincing a good ad- 
ministration Whether we look to tke flourishing 
shop of the buuuia, the well cultivated field of the 
ryot, ol the beautiftlly planted garden of the mail, 
our eye meets everywheie marks of the happiness 
and prosperity of the people In cities and towns, 
in the midst of s'quares, and bazaars, the*banker sits 
\ itli tlio same case and contentment of mind ■with 
his'iion che-st loaded with gold and silvei coins and 
his wilting hex containing cheques; notes, ^fafts, 
and bundles, as ho would do in the Biitish cities of 
Delhi end Agra. The confectioner. has the same 
flourishing and attractive shop as las brethren of 
Bonaics and AlliAabad, and the artizan produces' 



'tlie samei fancy articles as the members of his 2raft 
in other parts of the country. The carpenter^works 
-with his *cbisel*i^th*thG«sapie independence of spirit, 
a^ hill race throughout India , and d;he .blacksmith 
beati^ has hnvil, and sings his ballad, in a mood of 
*mind equally ei^ressive of happiness and content- 
ment. .In a word, seeuiity of life and properly m 
SC native ^tatS is n'St less than it is in the Bi;tish 
districts , and forced labour is to the full as restricted 
in the* one as in the other The feudal lords in the 
distiicts, and the ofHcers and ministers m the seat 
of Government, who, in forqier times, often Li eu 
at vanance with their prinpe, now execute his ordqra 
and mandates with. care and punctuality indica- 
tive of a thorough spirit of discipline. The ’money 
dendSr, who in olden times used to oppiess, torture, 
'^enslaye, and. sell his insolvent debtor, has been 
taught to realize his money by tbc legitimate means 
of the Civil XJourt The criminal, who, sixty years 
ago, if convicted of a crime, would have lost some 
of his liml?S/*ijow obtains food»and clothing within 
the preempts of a Jail, as well as medicme and 
medical attendance when the state of his health 
rcquiios it* The* admmistiation of a Hindu princo 
hjfi likewise its .other phase, which in some respe^s 
is so mild and humane that it excels all the theory 
of humanity of a Christian Government. The poor 
and the infirm, the lame and the blind, obtain full 
subsistence Qrom the State alms-houses, and the 
widows and o^hans of respectable hut destitute 
families arc provided with^ihe means of 
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ilio public timgury. The defaulting ryot is not dealt 
with ^ unceremoniously as under the British laws, 
nof is he at once ousted, from ^is^fihld as' in the 
Ontish proyinces under the permanent settlenient 
It may be asked, perhaps, how this chaio|;e 4 br the 
better administration of a native State has come ojti' 
so sJiddenly and within so short a period. Tlie 
question may be at once answered by a ^ew eolith 
prchcnsivc sentences , first, by the able supervision 
of our political officers , secondly, by the example 
of the liberal administration of the British districts 
wiTidi environ the protected States on all sides ,” 
tlyidly, by the giadual infusion of a hoHor morale 
into the minds of our Hindu princes themselves* 
paitly by English education, and partly by iiitei- 
coursc with Biitish ofiiceis and otliei foreigners 
and lastly, by the fostering caie of that paternal 
Government, which for India’s good, holds the para- 
mount sway of the empire fioni the K^yber Pass to 
Adam’s Bridge The piescnt generation is some- 
what iiichncd to the idea of constant, change and 
radical reform “ Whilst admitting the pi inciple of 
vficciing 2)'*‘ogressicc but gradual improvements in the 
tysfem of native idiniiustiation — for piogicss to he 
2>ermancnt must he giadual, — n'c conscientious y 
believe that it is of all things most necessary that the 
existing relation of the native J^iates ii'itn the pgni- 
mount power shoiJd continue, as it is, without inter- 
ruption , for it IS by rntuc of the connep,on as it now 
crisis, that tht Hindu piinces icdl appieciaie moic 
and nioicthc social, moia^.and jiohftcalbencjits which 



they der^ehy an allmn<^ with the reprpcnlative in ^ 
Jaiu o/^^ufo^e^n (civilization, and that they will he 
'kept in, (Ibmtant rememlnancc of the duties and 
rhponsihilitics ivitf^ lohioh it has pleased the Gicat 
Disp'en’ser 5f events to enti usl thexQ.," 



' TANJOBE, ITS MAHBATTA CONQUEST AND 
» ' CONQUEEOES., 

A 

CHAPTER in. 


From the Il(\mas of Cheiioro sprang thc^Umasof Oadepoor, 
ihiiveisally admitted to be the ofldest family in Hiisdoostan , 

% ^,ud fiom them, acooidiug to the legeiii quoted it is pie- 
teuded that iho founder of the Mahrff^tta nation^ as hitheilo 
known to lis^ thcw his lineage" — OuAur Dufi> * 

f r 

Of Iho Maliiafcta dyna&ty of Tanjore wc have no 

*v....*^3»ctitic lecoids. It lasted about 176 years Tho- 

Princes of ihis Imo trace thou oiigin to Shahjec .the 

Cioat The Mahrattas first osfablished themselves 

as a loading pojvor at Satara'and Kolaporo on tko 

Western Cod’sl, and subsoquently at Tanjoiro on the, 

Eastein Coast. It will be seen that a close counec-** 

' , 

tion was lvO])t up by tlicse Prnicijialities by mainages 
of the two loyal houses The Piinco| of Tanjore 
iiiairying the daijghtcis of bho Chiefs df Satara 
and Kolapoio. , f <■ 

The hiiidy waiiiois of the western mountains, 
when they settled down on the quiet plains of the 
south, had no enoniics to contend agamst. The 
touutry they obtained, through easy treachery, they 
had a wealthy people to rule over and a rich pro- 
vince to support them, and in , process oi' time they 
sunk into hstle&sncss am^ luxury. 

To go back to their history a little ^ The first 
Maliiatta chief of note was Shahjee the Great, who 

U^lory ul^thc 
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fouiklcd a kingdom on the Western Coast* of 
Hindustan, and extending Ins territoiial jujisdic- ' 

tion, entered tfic Carnatic. in A D. 1637 Ho was 

• • 

m&rned to Jfeejee Bye, the daughter of Lookhjeo 
Jadow ilao; by whom ho had two sons, Sumbhajeo 
and Sovajoo • • • 

The principal Mahsastta chief in the service of^tho 
Ahmednu^gur State w<ls Jadow Eao, DoshniookJi of 
Sindkhcir, supposdd with* much probability to have 
been a descendant of the* Kajah of Deagurh No 
Mahratta family was so powerful as the Jadows, 
Lookhjeo Jadow Bao, in. the* end of the sixteenth 
century, held a Jag^^oer, under the Nizam Shaheo 
government, for the. support of ton thousand 
horse. . • 

• Thoro WQ.S, likewise, a respectable Maliratta family, 
sui named Bkoiislay, whicli first rose into notice 
under the Ahuicdnuggur government They aic said 
to have held Several Patelsliips; but their piincipal 
lesidenco ivas at the village of Verolo, ncarDowlut- 
abad Babjoo.Bhonslay had frvvo sons, 4;bo elder 
named Mallojcc, and the younger Wittoojcc. 
Mallojee was caily mariicd to Deopa Bye, the sister 
of Wungojee, or* Jugpal Eao Nhick Nimbalkur, 
Doelimookli of Ehultun At the ago of twenty -fijp, 
in the ycar^A D 1577, by the interest of Lookhjeo 
Jadgw Eao, ho was. cntertaine^l m the service of 
Mortiza Nizam Sha, with a*small pifrty of horse, of 
which he iva^the proprietor He had no children 
for many years,^\\hich is coiisidcied a gioat misfoi- 
fune among llmdus^ He \fas a^iigid voLaiy of tlio 
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cloj ty Malideo, and the goddess Dewee Dliowance, 
of Tvdjapoor, was the Koolswan^y of his family ; 
but both deities had been ifivoked in vain, to grant 
an heir. A celebrated Mahornedau "saint or peer, 
named Shah Sliureef, residing at Ahmodiiuggar, was 
engaged to»offer up prayers to tbis desirable end, 
and'’ M«xllojoG’8 wife having shortly after given birth 
to a son, in giatitudo to the peer’s 'suppdfled bene- 
diction, tlic child was named aftiSr him, Shah, with 
the Mahratta adjunct of- respect, jee, and in the 
ensuing ycai, a second son was in like manner named 
75lTurccf)ce. Shahjeo- was born in A D 1594 
, Mallojce Bhonslay was an active Silladar, and "had 
acquitted himself so -well in various duties intrusted 
to him', that he began to attain distinction lie had 
l)y some means made an addition to his smairbody 
of horse, and was always much noticed by hjs firsl 
patron Jadow Rao. His elder sou Shalijoe was a 
renuikably fine boy , and on the occasiin of the celo- 
biation of the Hooleo festival in the year A.D 1599, 
when Shahjeo was ‘five yeais old, li,o‘ abcompamed 
his fatluJr to the house of Jadow Rao Jt is usual 
Ibr all castes of Hindus to meet on that occasion, at 
the rchidence of some piincipal ptison, on the fifth 
day of the festival , and when theic is any footing 
of intimacy, the children often accompany thou 
fatlicis to the place, of asseiubly* Sbohjeo, on Jhis 
occasion, ivas ‘noticed by Jadow Rao, who good 
naturcdly called the boy towards him, a,nd seated him 
bc^lde his daughlci named Jccjcc, a, pretty child ol 
three, 01 four jeam ,old. ‘ The* children began to play 
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together, twhen Jadow Roo, m the joy of his heart, 
thoughtlessly a^ed^ lus daughter, ‘ well, grrl, wilt 
thou take this boy as thy husband^’ and turning 
roflnd to the Company, observed in the same strain, 
Hhey’are a* fine pair.’ The children, at this time, 
happening to throw some of the .red colour at each 
other, which is a comnjon amusement on this festival, 
the circui^stance occasioned a great deal of laughter 
ill the assembly • This mirth, however, was dis- 
turbed by Mallojee Bhonslay’s rising up and saying, 
‘take notice, fiicnds, Jadow has this day»bccomo a 
cOntiactmg party with me in.raairiago,’ to which 
some of those present assented , but Jadow seemed 
astonished, and was mute 
TA-fi'ccting to treat what had passed as a mere joke, 
Jado;?' Eao next day asked Mallojee to a dinner, 
but he.declinod the invitation, unless Jadow Avould 
formally recognize Shahjec as Ins son-in-law This 
Jadow Eao peremptorily refused , and lire Avifc, 
being a proud Avoman of high spirit, w'as very in- 
dignant at *hiS .having, even in»jost, matehed her 
daughter wdh such a person as the son of Mallojee 
Bhonslay Mallojee appears, however, to have been 
crafty and persevflnng, little scrujmlous about the 
means employed,, so that his end could be obtained^ 
He retired to his Aillage, wheie it is pretended that 
tIieggddoss*BhaAvai?ee, having appeared to him dis- 
covered a large ti ensure, at all evehts he and lus 
bi other Wittqpjee became possessed of money in 
some secret manner, which in that tioubled peiiod 
.*of the Kizam Shahec. govemment, duung the fii&t 
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years of the seventeenth century, was probably by 
robbery. Their confidant, as to th^ fact of possess- 
ing tlio money, was a soucal* or banker ctf Chttmar- 
goondco, named Sashao Naick Poontlay, in wliose 
hands the cash was deposited. But, according to 
Mahratta legend, the discovery of this treasure was 
mo/oly a means which the goddess afibrded'*to effect 
what she' had, on first appedring, declarecbto Mallb- 
jee, namely, that ‘there shall be one of thy family 
who shall bccome-a king - he shall be endowed with 
th® (lualiiics and attiibutes of Sambh ; he shall re- 
establish and preserve justice in Mahrashtra, and 
joniovo all that molest ^Brahmins, and violate tho 
temples of the gods , his reign, shall form an epoch, 
and his posterity shall mount the throne for twenty- 
seven goneiations ’ 

Mallojec employed his fortune in tho purchase of 
horses, and m the popular woiks of digging tanks, 
building wells, and endowing various 'item pies , but 
ho was not diverted fiom his favourite scheme of 
being ‘Connected with tho family pf-Jadow Kao. 
Jugpal 'Naick Nimbalkur of Phultun, the brother of 
Deopa Bye, Mallojoe’s wife, warmly interested him- 
self to promote tiie proposed marriage of his nephew. 
"^Vcalth too, at a falling court, likp that of Ahmod- 
nuggui, could piocuio anything, and as Jadow Kao’s 
objection was now^ confined merely ’to MalJojee’s 
rank, tins was soon obviated, by his bomg raised to 
tho command of five thousand horse, ^ with the title 
of Mallojee' Kajah Bhonslay The forts of Sew- 
nei^c and Chakuii, witli then dependent districts, 
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were lik«wise placed m-Lis charge; and the f*or' 
gunnas o*f Pooi^ and Sopa made over to diim in ’ 
Jaghecr. •Thus every abatacle being icmoved, 
jAdoV Bao had no longer an excuee fgr not pei- 
formibg what he was urged to by his sovereign. 
Tbe marriage of iShahjee toJeejjeo Bye was cele- 
brated w*th great po/»p, and was honoured by* the 
presence tlie«SuItan.» . , 

By Tooka Bye Mohitay,* his second wife, Shalijec 
had one son, Yenkajee, .Sumbhajee, the elder son 
of the first marriage, was Ins father’s favourite, and 
accompanied him, from early infancy, in all his ex- 
cursions, and was killed ,in the Carnatic, but the 
younger son, Sevaje,e, remained with his mother. 
^Sevajee was born .jn the Fort of Sewneree,’in the 
^nontii of*May A D* 1627 , and during ^he turbulent 
pcrio4 in whigh his childhood was passed, ho had fie- 
quontly escaped, by hismothci’s vigilance, fioin fall- 
ing into the hands of their Mahomedan enemies. It 
IS not known where *hc was concealed when las 
mother wa% jHade prisoner , but it is piobable hei 
lelease was obtained on the plea of her Ifusband’s 
neglect, and the disgrace, which many of tlie rela- 
tions, both, Jadows and Bhonslays in the Mogul 
sci;vice, would conceive attached to themselves 

After the death of Shahjee, his kingdom was 
divj^ed into two patl^ , those on the Western coast, 
falling to the share of Sevajec, weirt by tlic name 

of the kingdoms of Satara and Kolapore, and those 
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on the Eastern coast faUiag to llie lot of Venka- 
' joe went by the name of the km^om of Tanjore. 
In course of time these kingdoms sepdrated and 
became distinct principalities,' being 'ruled by the 
sons and grandsons of Shahjee. * 

Wc arc infoimed that the dissensions between* 
Tara Bye, the man queen of Kolapore, . and her 
nephew, lod to a division of interests, and St»mbhajee, 
the half brother of her son Raja Ram, having 
secured the fort of Panjdia near Kolapore, kept 
possessiomof the southern tracts, in spite of Sahoojeo; 
till at length his title 40 a separate kingdom, as the 
descendant of Sevajee’s younger son, was admitted, 
and a partition treaty was 4rawn up on the 26th 
April "1731, which is in possession of His Highness 
tlic Rajah of Satara This tieaty, it will be seen, 
marks nearly an equal division of the Majiratta 
dominions at that time , leaving the rivers Varna 
and Kistna as the defined boundary* of the two 
kingdoms of Kolapore and Sa*tara.® . 

Thus, were the Mahratta Principalities split into 
three kifigdoms, viz , Satara, Kolapore and Tanjore.® 

It must be remembered thatyenkajee was always 
employed with Ins father Shahjee in the Carnatic, 
and accompanied him on his visit to Seviyce 
among the ghauts in A. D. 1662; after which he 
scorns to have returned to the 'Carnatic, wherg he 
was when Sevjgoc overran it in A. D. 1677. In this 

1 Early History of ^Ura —Bbicos. 

2 Blionslays of — Frere 

*) Genealogical Tabic of the Hohiiitla King« o£r Satara^ Kolat)orc and ^ 
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expedition one of Sevajee’s professed objects was 
to claim Ins s^aro of his father’s property* from 
his half brother yerlkajee. The latter was at 
first "prepared to resist by force, ‘but* ultimately 
visited* bis 'brother. He, however, denied the right 
of* the latter to "any share in their property in the 
CarnatKJ* Sevajee at* one time contemplated 'con- 
fining hifii, till* he gavb up half the Jaglieers*and • 
personal property, liut ultimatel^^abandoned the idea, 
as inconsistent with his own character fts a brother 
and a piince, and allowed Venkajee to leturn to Tan- ^ 
jorc. He, however, overran and laid under contri- 
bution all the Jaghi^ers which his father had' held in 
i^ysore. At this time Sevajee grounded his claims 
to half ln^ father’s property in the Carnatic, on the 
"Assertion was not mere territory but his inherit- 
ance ^wutam^, which he was in honour bound not to 
abandon 

In A p '/678, after Sevajee had returned north- 
wards, Venkdjee attacked the troops his brother 
had left in the Cainatio, and was repulsed With great 
loss. On hearing of this, Sevajee wrote him a long 
and veiy sensible detter, pointing out the folly of 
discord and the necessity of union, and ofl:enng peace 
omcondition of V enkajee’s giving up to him the whole 
of their facer’s possession in the Carnatic. Ulti- 
luatciy an arrangement was made, whereby Venka- 
jee* agieed to pay down a considerable’sum, and divide 
their father’s, jewels and share the revenue of his 
^ Cainatic territory. Sevajee then allowed him to re- 
tain Tanjore,and gayc him b*ack tlie Mysore Jaghefers. 



tfust jpi’evious to his death, in A. D. 1680, 
*Sovaj 90 ‘had exacted from the B^'ap^re Government, 
as the price of his alliance, tiio cession of a^l claims 
of sovereigpty ‘Over the Carnatic and* Tanjoro dls- 
tiicts. This di’eaded supremacy thus acqnrred by 
his brother, so moriifiod Yenkajee that he neglected* 
his affairs and gave himself up ,to melancholy, vrhich 
drev from Sevajee a letter^ €ull*of eiiergy;and good 
sense, one of the las^he ever dictated On Sevajee’s 
death Venbajee withdrew, all share of tribute from 
his nephew Sumbhajee, and in A. D. 1687 an expedi- 
tion was planned by tlie latter to enforce his claimsj 
but It seems to have been unsuccessful. 

From this time there does not appear to havo 
been much connection kept up between ^he States 
of Tanjore and Satara The territory of th(f 
former is stated to have been laid undon con- 
tribution by the Emperor’s army in A. D 1696, from 
which it may be inferred that VAikajee’s son> 
then on the Tanjore Musiiud,' was co-operating 
with hVs Satara countrymen against **Aurungzebe 
From tlfie death of Tookajee, V enkajee’s son, then on 
the Tanjoro Musnud, the real power of the State 
appears to havd been vested Ih a Mahomedan 
o^cer who commanded the Fort of Tanjoro up»to 
A. D. 1741; but of the subsequent ^history of 
Tanjoic, little is ^o be gleaned frohi the Sa6ara 
iccords, or pvfbhshed histoiies of the Mahratta 
State. 

e — — 

•Oopv of Uiia lettei 14 pieserveil by Duff m h*s ' Mabralto History,’ » 
\ol.l,v21J. * 
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* Following up the Tanjoro manuscripts, Vcnkajee 
was the first vvhp sat on the tlircaie of Tanjor®, and 
'was suc<ioc!0ed by his soh Yehyee in A. D. 1676, who 
reigned cighf years and died in the eighty-ninth 
year bf’ hfs age. He had three sons ; Shajeo, Ser* 
*bojoe and Tookojee Before his’doath, Yekojee be- 
queathed, his kingdom to his eldest son Shajee*; to 
his soconil son*he lett^he kingdom of Sokottee, a 
district two miles ^outh of Combacontim ; and to his 
third son, ho presented the tpwn “of Mahadevaput- 
tanura, forty miles south of Tanjoro. 

In A. D. 1684', Shajee began to roign He is 
said to have improved tbe palace, eroQted a beau- 
.^ful tlirone-room, built the choultries at the four 
gates of the Fort, chuttrums for the accommoda- 
' 'tion of tl\e poor and- hospitals for the sick, and 
sent out for "physicians so far as Hyderabad and 
Arabia. IIo also established civil and criminal courts 
of justice; ilnd having no issue, he bequeathed 
his kingdom to his brother Serbojee 

Serhojee feigned in A.D. 1 711, find tamed'his atten- 
tion to impiwve the revenues of the country ' Ho was 
a wariior and*fought some battles He married into 
the Mahratta families of Satara, viz , the Chiefs of 
Gatcay, Sirkay,. and Mohitay. And, having no 
issue, he wa^ succeeded by his brother Tookojee, who 
reigned from A D 1729 to 1736. Tookojee was a 
great linguist There is a stoly current, that a fakecr 
of Aiabia presented this prince with two swords, 
called Ncygini J\nd Pathmany, possessing miraculous 
. influences. The swoids aift now pieserved in the 
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Madras Museum On his death, .his soil Aycojee 

llctjah, \vho was commonly calle^ J5<l&J^Slai‘6;^^succeed- 
edhim and reigned from A.U. 1736 to lir3^,on whose 
demise hi8«on Piethap Sim or Prethap Sing being a 
minor, his mother Seejan Bye acted as regenjt’ for the 
next three years, from A. D. 1737*to 1740. Sheds 
described as a charitable womtm. During the inter- 
■ regnum, the Nabob of Ardot exertised ^reat in- 
fluence over Tanjore, much to t^e inconvenience of 
the reigning queen. A distant relation of the late 
llajah, taking advantage of the state of affairs, m- 
trigued with the pinme minister and dethroned 
Seejan Bye* The usurper vras^ShoJijee or Skahojee, 
commonly called Kattoo Bajah. He reigned from 
A. D. 1740 to 1741. lie was stabbed by tjio Maho- 
medan minister of the Nabob of Arcot, fgr an insuKf 
offered him , who placed upon the tlftone Prethap 
Sing He reigned from A. D 1741 to 1765. But the 
minister Syd Side had. the full mana^ment of the 
Government, and his tyrannies brought about his urn 
timely 'death. He*was murdered, and was buried 
on the northern bank of the Vadavar, where a large 
Munta^mm still marks the spot of Ins interment, 
and IS called Syd Ghori. Prince Prethap Sing 
devoted his time and talents to the»improvemenb of 
his kingdom. He established eighteen Zemin- 
darios, and is said, to have repaired the temples 
at Combaconum and Chellambrum He built palaces 
at Combaconum, Tnvelloie, Madura, .Kamasweram 
and Trenamaldi. He is said to have had a whole-^ 
oohie. dread of Pecingli^es, Ibol^ing upDU thorn as 
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notoriously bad characters ; and imposed a payment 
of five fajdams imy European wUo entered liis 
territoiyj ’He established a toll gate’^ for this 
pmrpose, which money was collected as->a guaran- 
tee for* peaceful behaviour, and was paid back 
lo. the giver on his returning the ticket, on 
leaving his territory. - Prince Prethap Sing had 
two sons,; the mame of the first was °Tooljajee 
Kajah, and the ndme of the second Amarasimma 
Bajah, or Ameer Sing.* In A. D. 1765, Pre- 
thap Sing Bajah died, and was succeeded by his 
wn Toolja/jee Bajah, who reigned up to A. D. 1788, 
and- was succeeded by h’s brother Amarasimno^ 
^hose succession being illegal, lie was deposed by 
the British Government in A. D. 1‘798. To him 
;3ucceeded Serfojee, the .Adopted son of Tooljajee 
Bajah He u^as one of the best of the Mahratta 
rulers of Tan^ore. He reigned thirty-five years, 
and was succc^eded by his son Maha Bajah Sevajee, 
who reigned A. D. 1833 to 1855. With him the 
independence ‘6f the Tanjore Mahratta dynasty was 
forced to terminate in A. D. 1857, by the 'iuthless 
hand of Annexation. 


o 
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^ Tbo dilapulabc^Tfcills of tbiis toll gnte JBtill I'cmaiu. 



PEOTECTION AHD PATRONAGE OP €HRIST!AN1TY. 
CHAPTEfe IV. 


“ I Iva^e Bcon many evomed liead», baii tiof ouo, whose «I^o> imeiit 
was more prineely" Bishop Heueb ‘ 

The name of Robert de Nobilibus® will be last- 

p- ‘ 

iugly associated with the fiist spread of Chris- 
tianity in Southern India It must bo admitted, 
however, that he, his associates, and successors 
aimed at high game. They forgot, apparently, that 
the beginnings of Chiist’s manifestations of saving 
grace, were directed to the pogr. With preaching 
and persuasion, those teachers cadopted a question^, 
able policy. They sought for converts aiiiong tfic 
heaven-born of India, they addressed themsches to 
the Piiesthood — the Brahmins. To quote a giaphic 
Writer'' — ‘They bad studied, and they uiidcisfood 
the native languages , they made themtelvcs familiar 
with, and were ready to adopt the habits and cus- 
toms of the natives. They called themsches 
Western Brahmins^ and in the disguise of Brahmins, 
they mixed themselves with the people, talking 
their language, following their customs> and coun- 
tenancing their superstitions Clothed in ihc 
Sacerdotal yellow cloth, with the ma:^ of^ sandal 
wood on their foreheads, their long Lair streg-cimg 


1 Last days of Bibhop Hebcr, by Arclidtacoii Robinson 

2 Known m Indmas TLatliuva. Bdtliagiii, TcatliU 

of truth 

Iinba nth it ought to be, {^y M*jor W 
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dt)wntli<^r back 9 ,tlioir copper vessels la^ilieir Jiaads,^ 
ilieir w^odcn-^dajs on their feet, theso nevr'Brah* 
iiiins^ founSl accoptaijca’among the people, and were 
welcomed, by *the I^iftces of Southern India. They 
))erfoiided thoir ablutions tvith scrupulous regularity^ 
tliey ate no amoial food, they drank no intoxicating 
liquors, 'but found i&tlie simple fare of vegetftbles 
and mill <9 at onCe a disgbise and a protection against * 
their doubtful course of action The Christian had 

ajipcared among the highest castes of India eating 
and drinking, gluttonous and wine bibber^ and they 
had paid the penalty of an addiction to these 
luv&iisli stimulants jmder* the burning copper skies' 
of the cast ’ • . 

» 

Thoir ^access agiong the Brahftiins was very 
•small, aud,tIioso Missionaries soon began to see the 
I oocbfcity of seeking converts, from among the lower 
oi doi Tiic^went among the villagers, condescend- 
ed to Ihiri.ihX and achieved great triumphs over the 
Iniuihlcst classes of the people. But in time these 
now Bialimihg were discovered to he only Ferin- 
ghces in djsguisc, and the natives consequently re- 
jected with contempt thoir ministrations. 

About the cofnmencement of *itbe seventeenth 
cohiury, the Danes were first established at T^ran- 
qnebar, an(^ commenced the woik of evangelization 
ilicBieelves, ih In^ia, about the opening of the 
eighteenth century. Bartholomew Ziegcnhalg and 
Henry Plutspho arrived at Tranquebar m the year 
D. 1706, uuder the p^ronage of Frederick IV. 
of Denmark. The§e missiOuarigs’ efforts werii also 



^fcronized by England,* even royaliy. ‘ It 
is tbe' gloiy of these Danish m^siou§>ri6B that they 
were the £rst to attempt conversiont^ of the 
natives of India by means of th^ translation of the 
scnptures and the education of youths.* Jn pur. 
suance of this object they founded schools. The 
French and English wars presented many obstacles 
' and difficulties in their way. * 

This briegs us down to the time of Christian 
Frederick SwaTtz.< In the annals of Tanjore his. 
tory, the name of Swartz the missionary, and Surfo- 
jee the prince, are closely entwined ; so that the bio- 
gzaphy of the one might in all respects be considered 
the biography of tho^other; apd if we were to trace 
up the life and acts of Surfojee as a ward, apuva^e 
individual, and a prince, we would only, in other** 
words, be giving a picture of the influences of Chiis- 
lianity in her revered missionary, over a royal per- 
sonage ; and its workings developed, in words os well 
as actions, in an individual thoroughly imbued with 
its principles. In ^the life of the venerable mis- 
sionary Swatiz, we find it recorded, that the Eajah 
Tooljajee held him in sucli estimation, as to U&ten to 
his advice in all iaattcrs^ as a son t&oald tc the counsel 
of, ]iis father; that he granted tdie GhristUms supp&rtf 
protection^ and privileges, and that wha\ hy domestic 
misfortunes^ U became necessary fw' him to adop& an 
heir to the thrdne, ,the Bajah pointing to his neivly 
adopted son, addressed the Christian Missionary in 
theie following remarkable, words— This is not my son, 

, 1 Vidc^ppcnda A. 
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^ " • 

hut yoijerh; ifUo ymf hands I kmn:\and fuHHer^^ 

* I appgint ygn guardian to the <Mld, I ihttnd to 
gimhxm, dn&r to youp care/ * or UteraUy * to put hys 
han^ intf yours.’*^ 

Mn'^Svrartz ah the tii]^ I'efused to undertake 

I 

so responsible & duty/ and Suggested that his 
uncle Ameer Sin|f, ^ho had been appointed* Ke- 
gent, sheuld bb nominated guardian to the infant 
heir. But subsequently, the harsh and unjust treat- 
ment which the widows of the date Bajah and his 
adopted successor experienced from thb Begent, 
induced the British Government, by the advice of 
Mf. McLeod, the Commissioner, to appoint Mr. 
Swartz guardian to .the youBg Prince Surfojee, 
whereby .the child yi^as secure of thfe protection ef 
‘the'Goverpment, which he so very greatly needed. 
In addition to this maladministration of the af^irs 
of the Bajah ^ooljajee, the jealousy and animosity 
of Ameer Smg towards the. widows of his late 
brother, as well as towards the heir to the throne in 
Surfojee, coirfinued unabated ; dnd matters had pro- 
ceeded to such lengths that the British Government 
were constrained at last to interfere. The historian 
of the time informs us, that in consequence of the 
death of his son-in-law, the husband of his fijdy 
child, Am^r Sing in his unbounded Sorfow, and 
disappointment in his hope ot obtaining any off- 
spring to succeed him on the throne, ascribed his 

* Saifojee was adapted oa the 22ad January 1787, when Sir Archibald 
^Campbell was Oovernof of Madras • * 

1 The Missiunaiy’s first re^lj * Ml^ this obfid become a cbild4>f Clod.! 
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loHS to witchcraft^ and charged the widows of tJie 
late lUjah, brother, with havlngacpinpassed their 
wicked deisHgn by means of a'm^ician. * He further 
chaiged them \^ith ccwispiring against ‘hi»^ own liie, 
and after condemning the Pujaii, or magician, to be 
hanged for the alleged witchcraft, be caused a pro- 
clairiation to be publicly roadr under the windows of 
the Bye Sahib’s residence, Accusing them of insti- 
gating the wretdied man to this astrocious crime. 
But all this while,' the Regent himself was guilty of 
the villainous trick of ©wising a quantity of chillies 
and othei* such stuff to be burnt under the windows 
of* Surfojee’s apartments^ whereby he and all* his 
attendants were neai^y suffocated to death. Other 
instances of persecution and annoyance are,descilbcd 
in the subjoined letter from the prince to, his guaid-*^ 
ian Swartz, in which the circumstances' are mention- 
ed with such simplicity .md ai*tlessness,^as to leave no 
room for doubting their truth. * I 'will not,' he 
writes, ‘ again explain the vsffious vexations which I 
have hitherto suffered fiom Ameer Sing,blaha Rajah, 
because you know them, and have mentioned them 
to Government. Though the Government has often 
admonished Ameer Sing to behafe friendly to me, 
he.j[ujis disregarded all expostulations. That I still 
live, I owe to the kindness of Government. ^ I will only 
motion one of the Jast grievances caused by Ameer 
Sing. Sultan' Bye Sahib behaved to me aS a 
mother, from my infancy Upon liei; recent death 
I wished to honor her by performjng the funeral 
iites ; but as the Goveritoi ahd Council determined 
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tfiat Aoieer Sing should fulfil that duty, I was quiet. 
As he insisted^ upon it, he should have perfoi'saed it,* 
but instead of this Le itent a lured man, and he him* 
s^ went ouiTof the Fort a% soon as* the* corpse was- 
carriedyaway, which disrespect grieved me very 
much. He continues to torment us. My teachers 
he prevents from coming to me. My servants he 
confines, Jso t^at Imrdl/ any one will stay* with.me ; • 
when a merchant* comes to sell cloth to me, the 
merchant and his cloth are detained. I could men> 
tion many things more; but why should I trouble 
you with all my giievances.' I entreat you to send 
this my letter to ,the Honorable Board and 4o - 
beseech them either to call mg to Madras, which I 
heartily wish, or to put a guard of Europeans near 
the 'gate to protect me and my two "mothers, or 
to gii{o me a*room out of the Fort, in your garden, 

I entreat yew to lay my grief before your Honorable 
Board. Now they can help me, and I trust that they 
will protect me ’ 

This letter *sJiows at once th8 implicit eonfidence 
which the young prince placed in the profe'fesions of 
friendship and in the principles of honor, probity 
and justice which had hitherto dharacterized the 
British Government in this land. The venerate 
missionary Jo whom the above letter was addressed 
corsoborates ihe stalementof Suyfojee, and expressed 
hitf fears regarding'the issue of the treatment which 
the young p^nce had undergone, and was under- 
gomg fiom Amper Sing, and he consequently urged 
. strongly on the Madras Gotemment, the immedkfco 
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^ necessity, of adopting prompt nxeasures' for the 

remedy of the evils complained oS J?y the young 
prince, and for securing to him, safety, co'mfortj and 
health. The edtire faith and trust which ^e prince 
and his family had, in the honor of the Brit»&h*Oov- 
ernment, and the* sure hope they felt, that the 
rulers of this country would hold inviolate the pro- 
* niise they ^lad made, and would unliesitatingjjy redeem 
the pledges they had given, of protecting the late 
Bajah’s family, and securing intact all their privileges; 
will appear manifest from the fact, that the Bye 
Sahibs adopted a plan Of escape, sought for by th& 
adopted heir himself, andwhic|;i was so contrary in 
many respects, to the moral and social habits of Hindja 
females. A detachment of the Company’s troops, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Swajrtz, accom-" 
phshed the removal of Surfojee, and the widows from 
the palace of the late Rajah without occasioning the 
least disturbance The young prince^and his rela- 
tives soon afterwards left Tanjore, and accompanied 
by their ‘faithful frfend and protector; reached the 
presidency. Every effort for their detention had 
been made by Ameer Sing, but happily without suc- 
cess. That prince dreaded an exposure* of his pro- 
ce^ings against these ladies, and the adopted heir 

to the throne. He rightly judged that,^once at the 
presidency town, and the seat of Government,,, they 
would not lose the opportunity of dechiring their 
grievances, and seeking revenge against the wrong- 
doer. And So we find tjiat the widows of the late 
R^ap, and Mr. Swartw as guardian to the young' 



prince, jwidresseij the Gbvernor-General,. Lord Oom- 
wallis, on the §abje<jt of their wrongs. 

Aftdr.ad unaccountable delay of four years, ^e 
matter wj^s brought to a conclusion.* It* would ap- 
pear, th&t when in A. D. 1793 the validity of 
Surfojee’s succession to the muSnud was called in 
questiorf by Ameer Shig, Sir Archibald Cambell 
paid Tanjore a* visit, and convened a nleeting of 
twelve Pundits, wlio declared the adoption of the 
prince to be invalid. The matter was therefore 
decided in favour of Ameer Sing. In referring to 
this matter in his subsequent letter to the Marquis 
Cornwallis, Swartz after ^ving some sketch of .tlTO 
history of Surfojee, from the period of his adoiition, 
to that o1^ his remoyal to Madras, thus proceeds ' 
• As I knew, nothing of theii Shastras, and the whole 
business was done so quickly, I was silent, for which 
I blame myself for those Pundits ought to have given 
a pi'oof from the Shastras to vindicate the justice of 
their opinion, but nothing of this kind was done. 
When I afterwards re&d the translation of tlie*Eiindu 
laws which ‘Were published in Bengal, I was aston- 
ished, when I found that those Pundits had acted 
a base part. * Your Lordship wished to have authen- 
tic proofs of their having been biibed, five of thsm, 
who formerly had no office, are taken into the Ra.jah ’3 
service, others'have fields which tiiey would immedi- 
ately lose, if -they confessed. One 0 / them is here, 
who declared ^at hope and feai influenced lam, that 
xoas conscious «f having chxte wrong but ho said, 
1 Jlcuous of Oi F. STrart^; Hush rcaiaon. * • 


* 'as tlio present Rajah, before ho wasproclahned, was 
already in the possession of the country and t.reasuro, 
every one had hopes and ^ars. « Ton had no reason 
to e3:pect a'^just decision from us^nder th<^e circum- 
stances Ills money has made him hat if 

you desire us to confess publicly, you must protect 
us publicly.’ 'This is in some ^degrpe confirmed/ 
proiiccds ^ waits, *by a declaration which the present 
Ilajah made in the presence of Mr. DeSouza, a Por- 
tuguese gentleman, Sir Archibald Campbell’s dubash, 
Shevaiani, and myself, at the time when Mr. Petrie 
was sent to Tanjore to oblige the Rajah to pay His 
arrears. The Rajah then said, ‘*If i^y press' me 
too much I will reveal all and raise a storm over ali. 
England. For they have all got money. fi'om me, 
accept Mr. Sioartz” ‘Whether those, who wertT* 
then piesent would choose to confiml this declara- 
tion I know not, but I can confirmt'it in the most 
solemn and awful manner,’ adds Mr. Swaijtz. 

‘ The present Rajah has made three objections to 
Surfoje^^ adoption which some Pundits, at the 
desire of the late Rajah’s family have answered, I 
bog leave to send all those answers taken from the 
Shastra. As the present Rajah has requested that 
niHs-tranger might be admitted t© his palace and 
Government, that your Lordship may be convinced 
that Surfojee is no^ stanger, but has *a right iit the 
Government of the country, not only on account of 
his having^ been adopted, but even on account of 
his birth, I beg leave to send ycur Lordship hii^ 
pedigree. Whothor these my reflections, which I 
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haVe made with a conscientious regard to truth, will 
throw some light upon the whole matter, I leave to 
‘ypiir Loi^dship’s better* Judgment. Having been too 
sileut*-when tKe twelve Pundits gave then* opinion, I 
have Vvmtteii this letter to ease my mind, and, il’ 
possible, to benefit my unfortunate pupil A Imo 
from yo«v Loidsbip.en this subject shall be* my 
comfoit. ;ln yo«i tioidship’s determination I shall 
cheei fully acquiesc5.’ 

The lettei, fiom which wo e»tract the above, 
was sent along with another fiom thfi widows 
of Tooljajee, in which, all details respecting the 
adoption of the yoipig prince were tully givorr, 
and the adoption itself, pronounced by these ladies, 
to have been logulaj^ and foimal, le^al and valid. 

hey ‘also disposed of two objections biought foi- 
w'aid by Ameer Sing, namely, the age of the 
young pilnce, j^iid the fact of his being the only sou. 
They asseiteu that the Pundits, who gave their 
decision in favoi of Ameer Sing, were induced 
to do so fiom, corrupt influence. To pitiVo this 
assertion, they proposed, that a reference* should 
be made to those Pundits, who had been oii> 
ginally referred tb by Tooljajee, 'when he fiisfc 
declaied his intention, of adopting the present 
heir. Thost^ Pundits, it would appear, had not 
beeiM consulted by ^ir Archibald Campbell, when 
he -investigated the matter. The* ladies also 
suggested, thaj; the Pundits who had repudiated 
the adoption, should be . required to state their 
•giounds of objection, ‘and ^rovg their allegatleh^ 

• 13 
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from tlie Shaatras. Tina mode of proceeding, 
theyvery justly remarked, would«make it clear at 

j ti ^ « t 

once, whether it was gross “ignoiance wlii^h misled 
them, and''SO Caused others to ^be deceived by evil 
influences, which ciaraped their mind, an^d’ warped 
their judgment. • ‘ 

The ladies further impot tuned the Governor- 
General, -not to leave India without de/jiding the 
matter of the young prince’s ‘claims as they ap- 
pichended that Ameer .Sing would, though at 
the time without an heir himself, adopt an infant, 
and so place further obstacles to the jinnee’s acces- 
(fr/on to the throne But although the claim of the 
young prince was brought immediately to the notic^ 
and under the consideration of Government, the 

f It/ 

necessaiy delay, in those days, in the transmission of' 
documents from one Presidency to another, did not 
permit of any settlement, or adju4ication taking 
place, during the administration' of Lord Cornwallis. 
That nobleman had resigned the reins of Govern- 
ment and had been succeeded by ^ir John Shore, 
afterwards Lord Tejgnmouth. 

Complaints, however, continued still to be made 
against the misrule of Ameer Sihg, and the British 
Government felt themselves bound to interfere in 
the affit,irs of Taiijore. 

In a minute written by the distinguished, culer 
just mentioned, after paying a deserved tribute 
to the high and honoiable character of the 
Venerable lilissionary, Swartz, Jie pioceeds to 
observe as follows, i^gai-ding the light of the 
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Company, originally to interfere with respect* to 
the succession tp Tanjore. 'That the same ^ight ' 
Called u^rt them, under esiating circumstances, to 
review the whole suljject, and that if it should ap* 
pear that the decision of Government had been pro- 
cured by imposition and intrigue, by which the 
legal hear. had been depiived of his right, a decla- 
ration to ;that* effedt, followed by his substitution, 
would be more honorable to Biitish justice, and 
more calculated to promote our political character 
aud interests ; tlian to sulfer the continuance of a 
usurpation obtained at our hands, by sinister and 
undue means It would n^anifest to the world, th^t 
the pimciple of British justice, is ever true to itself, 
and that, if those entrusted with its ^ministiTitioii 
should be betrayed into error, (au event' not impos- 
sible §ven fi'em the integrity of their own minds) 
when truth sh^all have made its way, the hour of 
letributiou miist come, and the honor of the British 
name be completely Mndicated. Such a declaration 
would be ih.S^ict conformity "with tho principles 
avowed at the time of Ameer Sing’s suecdtesion, it 
would be a pi oof, not only of our justice, but of our 
liberality, and by converting a tem potary success, into 
a perpetual disgrace, Avould afford an* awful lesson to 
those who ,may be disposed to tamper with the 
integrity of ottr countrymen.’ 

Actuated by such noble and worthy 'principles, 
the Biitish Government made a full, feir, and im- 
j;)aitial investigjition, into, the subject of succes- 
• Sion, and with this View,* they called upo^ the 
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laW Resident, to i^tate all that he knew oy hehevfed 
•jelati;ee to the light of Ameer S^ug to ‘the mus- 
iiud This information they Intended* should be 
supplementary, jto what had* aheady been* Istid 
before them, m the documents* foiwarde*d ,by Mi. 
fSwartz, and the w.ido\v§ of the lal-e lisgah'. From' 
the Jlssident’s leiily it appeayed, that soon after the 
decision in favor of Ameei Sing, ‘opinions nnd 
surmises beginning to he very ‘pievaleut in Tan- 
joie, as to the legality of .his title, he was induced 
to make yaiious cuquiiies upon the subject He 
fouud fiom ausweis to questions sent privately, 
to natives well versed in the Hindu laws, that, the 
supposed defects in the adoption of Surfojee, weio of 
no validity, au4 incapable of being substantiated 
authorities fiom the Shastras ,*w’hile, on'the •otheir 
liand, many quotations, purporting to bo* fiom those 
sacred books, were produced, which cleaily evinced 
the legality of all the forms of ad^tion These 
l>assages were furnished by 'some of tlie Pundits 
consulted, by the laie llajah, respecti'Ug*’ that cere- 
juony, as well as by other learned men , and though 
the Kesident could not veufy then genuineness, the 
jiresumption was stiongly in then favoa, fiom the 
danger of detection, should he at^any time brmg 
thehi i>uhlicly fbiwaid. ^ 

Upon these grounds, he felt cbnvmeed in his own 
lumd, of the laUdity of the adoption, and this convic- 
tion was strengthened, by the ciieumstances of the 
various iwaids, bestowed by Ameer Sing upon 
thQ Pundits, who had given their opinions in fav or of 
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life title. , He further remarked, that these opinions , 
were umlccompji.aied by any authorities frojn the’ 
Shastral , somi of t^ese Pundits were incom- 
pSteftt to assreit an^ thing of their*own knowledge 
upon'the Subject , and that one of them had actually 
'confessed, and ]:g‘rsisted to the .hour of his death, 

111 acknp\vledging, that lua answere had been given 
under undue fliQuehce. -All this was corroborated by . 
the treatment of* Surfojee, while confined in the 
palace, and which the Eegident fe^t it his duty, to re- 
})iebent to Government, in older, as he emphatically 
expiessed it, ‘ to save the boy.’ Of the seventy of ' 
this treatment, he mentioned one remarkable pro^if , 
About Ihiee months after the death of Tooljajee, he 
and Mr Swartz weie sitting with the RaJah,'’w’ait- 
. 3 llg for Surfojee, who°had been desired to attend there. 
When lie made liis appearance, ‘ the child,’ says Mr. 
Macleod, ‘toas^so dreadfully altered,that thoiighwesavo 
him in his approach down the length of an open colon- 
tide, toe fid not hioio him, till he came within three or 
Jour yoLtih ^fJls^T h^ l^d become emaciated and deject- 
ed to the gi jjaiest degree. He was reduced tt this de- 
jiloi able slate, by a semes of acts which sufficiently 
ei'inced, that the ifitention of those tfho dhected them, 
wot to remove thf hoy, whose right they considered the 
only ohstaoli^ to the Bajah’s quiet possession of the 
throsye.’ ‘It*was *at this crisis,’ he adds, Hhat 
Government interposed.’ • 

We have now ti'aced an outline of the antagonistic 
claims of Surfojee and An^eer Sing, to'the throne of 
. Tanjore. ‘To the Eliglisli Government,’ says.aH 
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impartial and judicious writer, ‘ the dedsiop of this 
'questioft, was a matter of compara^ve indifference, 
inasmuch as the deteiinmatioii ortt, in fav<w of eitliev 
party, could not mateiially affect itS interest 6r 
influence in the countiy. It was, theieJbre, Vith 
perfect integrity and impartiality, sthat this impor- * 
tant ^investigation was undeiitaken,'and the result 
of itv was . found to have been "regutatei^ by the 
clearest and most convincing evidence ' 

These details may not all be interesting to the 
general reader; but it must be remembered, that 
this was a subject which deeply involved the leputa- 
tion of the British Government, with lespect to a 
native prince, dependant m a gieat measuie upon 
its protection fer the establishment of Ins rights 
It would be natural to expect, fiom the foregoing • 
narrative, that Surfojeo, on Ins accession to the 
throne, would pay to the Venerable Guardian, the 
deference of a son, to. his father , an^ would con- 
sult him lu all matters, of ‘whatever description, 
they might be. Such, ive rejoice ^ to ‘State, was 
indeed ftie case. And Surfojee, not.meiely in 
Ins words, but i/i very deed showed Ins respect- 
ful aftection, and* feivent gratitude, to the honoied 
Missionary, ixt till times and in seasons. Aad 
when, in the course of nature, the age(J Saint was 
‘gathered to his f^theis,’ and “^preparations avere 
being made to (fcnvey his remains to that ‘ bourne 
whence no traveller retumeth,’ the funeral was de- 
layed a little, beyond the appointed tipie, as Surfojee 
Hajal\ wished once more®to lotik at him. The afflie- 
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tfon which he suffered, ^ the loss of the best of his 
fi lends, ms venjr affecting * lie shed a flood of tears 
over hisjbddy and covered tvith a gold cloth ’ Those 
alone can uflderstaid the s^f-deniul of this royal 
personage, and appreciate this nohle deed, who have 
* lived and moved^amongst the Hindus, and have seen 
the^ire effects of the *deBion of caste. To he in the 
vicinity if the •dead i$° pollution; to remain i® the 
house where a corpse lies, is the essence of pollution; hut 
to how down and touch the dead is the intensity of 
pollution and defilement, yet did this pnace, moved 
liy gratitude and love, brave the indignation, (secret 
and concealed indeed but strong notwithstanding) 
which the majoiity, of his subjects, servants, and 
dependants, must have felt when tliey beheld the 
’» humlliatinof spectacle of their sovereign, and their 
1 uler, slieddifiig tears over the corpse of the despised 
Cliiistian, aipl covering it with a precious and 
valuable cloth 

. It ■wsi.a not until the death of this venerable Mission^ 
ary, that liis-Ssiei't ions on behalf vf the PrineetSuvfojec 
were crowiy^d loith success. In the month 'of June 
1798, this important intelligence reached India, and 
Ameer Sing wa^ formally deposed, and the young 
Prince raised tg the .throne ‘On the 28 th Jupe, 
write the ^Tranquebar Missionaries, the adopted 
sorf * 0 ! the late Rajah of Tanjore was proclaimed 
king. This prince is under the greatest obligations 
to the late veperated Swartz, as well as to liis fellow- 
^ labourers in tl^e English, Mission ; and we cannot 
but clierish the pleasiflg hcJpe, that he will be,8ensi“ 
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ble of the services thus reordered to him, an^ the 

"Mis&io^iai y tanse, as well m the wHple couhtry, mil 
denve lasting advantages f%om thu change/ 

It will bf as gratifying to th^ reader to know, as 
it is to us to record the fact, that the fceliogs enter- 
tained by the prince, towards his late benefactor, were 
tiioroughly genuine , and that jt was no meiojevanes- 
< cent.ebullation of feeling, which he displayed at the 
death of his kind friend and fatheT. ' The memory 
of the just IS blessed, and blossoms in the dust’ was 
no vain expression, no empty sentiment. The liv- 
ing paid a just and honorable tribute to the righteous 
dol'd, and brought credit ppon I^imself, by las noble 
and worthy conduct. His fiiend, though dead, yet 
spoker and the wise piince, remembering the sound 
advice and solemn admonition of his departed 
councillor, administered the affairs of his Government, 
with a fair and impartial hand, and thereby evinced 
las appreciation of those precepts, so faithfully incul- 
cated ; and which, having taken deep root, 'were now 
Iiearing fatir and precdous fruit. ' ■ " 

Probably, the persecution which he ht>d endured 
in the domestic sphere, the hardships he had suf- 
fered under the tyranny of his tincle, the priva- 
tions he experieticed, while under the guardianship 
of. oiie of his own kith and kin, had m a great 
measure influenced hio^ to • bear' and forbear with 
^others ; to sympathize with the afilicted aad dis- 
tressed, and to heal the wounds of those, who, 
like him, hadlieen woutnled, in theJiQjase of their 
fiicuda But his.sympathy with Christians, aad the , 
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ready help he aff^jrded th#m, showed that thei'e Vas ^ 
a strange tod ij3»petuoas under current^ of a' uobier 
’and subhudhr feeling, than that which is awaken- 
ed* by thp mere ^ght of suffering • humanity. 
When he saw a Christian in want and affliction 
doubtless, the form of his much loved preceptor 
rose up* before him, ‘and pleaded the causS of 
the unfoiiunattf creatufe before him. 'Piobably 
too, he heard over again as it were, the godly 
precepts and sawed doctrine of the holy man, and 
his soft and dulcet tone, rehearsing to 'him, the 
story of One who, in the far off land of the despised and 
peisecuted Jew, one® tiod this sinful earth; wfifft* 
about doing good, and pleased not himself, theieby 
setting a noble example of self-denial, to Piinces and 
•Potentates, whom the Most High has commissioned 
to be, tlie Alnmneis and Dispensers of his bounty; for 
fieely they haje received, and therefore fieely they 
must give. Wondeifully prepaied therefoie by his 
previous traimng, under that saintly personage, and 
havmg person*ally undergone tlfe inconvenlehces of 
hunger, and»discomforts of privation, he felt not only 
for, but with those, whom misfortune had overtaken, 
or want wasr finishing. There was an influence for 
godd in all the teaching of the .Apostolic Swa^te; 
and the youug prmce, while under the tutelage and 
guidlvnce of that good man, dnank in deep of the 
waters of wisdom, which fertilized the heart of the 
pi ince, and pipduced such fruit as showed, that the 
impressions laade by his precepts were deep, and the 

'results permanent. * * 

' 11 
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A tr^ty having been ^concluded with- th® nSw 
"Eajab in the following year, in con^^uence of which 
the forts of Tanjore were, evacuated by the British 
troops, the (.English seivice wa4 discontinued in the 
Fort Church, but the Rajah permitted the Mission* 
aries to perform the Tamil Service th«re,and°^omi$ec{ 
to protect iliom from all jaolestation. .Notwith- 
, standing this assurance, no •sooner hM the Biitish 
garrison been withdrawn, and the Fort replaced un- 
der the sole and ^absolute authority of the Rajah, 
when a leport pi evaded, that it was the intention 
of Surfojee to take down the Christian Church 
^^.icli had been erected by Swartz , and rebuild it on 
the Esplanade. The \\ hole of the small Fort of Tan- 
jore, being holy ground, devoted oiiginally to the pur- 
pose of pagoda worship , together with tbe extremei 
anxiety displayed by the Rajah, to efface by e:jtraor- 
dinary puiifications, all the effects ai^d traces of the 
pollution, Avhich had been inflicted on the pagoda, 
for twenty years, by its contact with a ’European 
garrison, tgave a degree of probability tb the report 
that it ihduced the Resident, Mr. Torren, to take an 
opportunity of speaking to the Rajah on the subject. 

* I was present as interpreter,* ‘observes Colonel 
Bkckburne (in • ivhose expressive ^md elegant lan- 
guage has been found the followmg anecjdote equally 
honorable to the Rajah and the pious Missionary) 
the interview between the Rjah, and the Resident, 
when the latter, in course of general and familiar 'con- 
versation, alldded with as much delicscy,^ possible, to 
the supposed intention o^JSis ilighness to remove the 
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Cfiurch. ,The effect on tifie Bajah was very sta^ik- 
ing. He^became agitatedy his colour heij^htmed i 
* he half ^o/^from his ^at,and his 'Jhst woids in 
anmvh' to^ thib Resident were, indhgiuiM reproach 
to that gentleman, foi' paying any attention ivkatever 
“tdfi calumny, which could he credited by none, but 
those whOfWere alike ignorant of his disposition'and 
pnnciplesl and »f the early events of his iife. .Ho 
eulogized in glowiflg terms the character And con- 
duct of Mr. Swartz, spoke of his various obligations 
to the venerable Padree and concluded m a 
Idud, and somewhat 'passionate, tone as follows — 
“So far from pulUnp do\pn any Church built 
Ml . Swartz, I would, ^ if his successors wanted a 
Church in the Fort, and could not find a convenient 
^pot t6 build it on, give them a place in my own palace 
for thi^ purpose” ‘ Although thirty years have pass- 
ed away since ^iis conversation,’ adds the Resident, 

‘ I retain a very lively remembiance of the force of 
the Rajah’s expression, and of the energy of his look 
and manner, -Vhen he spumed the report as a 
calumny injurious to bis honor os a piince,* and to 
his undecaying feelings of grateful and affec- 
tionate attachment' to his preceptor, "benefactor and 
fndnd.’ . ’ ' , 

Not longtafter the death of Mr Swartz, the 
Raja^ requested the Society |bs Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge to send out for a monument of mar- 
ble, to perpetu^ite the memory of the late Reverend 
father Swarta, and this to .manifest the great esteem 
'he had for the charaefer of th|t great and go6d 
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man, and tlie gratitude he owed him, Ins ^ther. Bis 
'friencl, -the 'protector and guardiaip of his youth. 
Regarding this matter Mr. Geifcke, t\ie Missionary, ' 
writes, ‘ Nfi son con have a greater t'egard for Kts 
father than this good Hindu had for Mr. Swartz, 
and still has for his niemonf » 

After the usual preamble^ trhe inscription on the 
mon^ument pioceeds to state '’In* \MrJ Swartz) 
natural vivacity won the affectidn, as liis unspotted 
jirobity and purijty of life, alike commanded the 
level ence,of the Christian, Mahomedan, and Hindu, 
foi sovereign princes, Hindu and Mahomedan, selecfr- 
-cd-this humble pastor a^s the ^medium of political 
negotiation with the British Government and the 
very 'marble which records his virtues, was raised 
by the liberal affection and esteem of the Rajah of« 
Tanjore, Maha Rajah Surfojee. ^ , 

The group in white marble, of whicl^ this beautiful 
monument is composed, represents in basso-relievo, 
the death bed of the dopaitin'g saint, Gericke standr 
>ing behind him, two native attend^iitd^ and three 
children of his school around his bed, angl the Hindu 
X*rince at his side, grasjnng the hand and receiving 
the "blessing of Ms dying fi lend For some time the 
Rajah, unwilling to lose sight of, an object whftch 
recalled a sight so dear to him, retained this monu- 
ment in his palace, in the principal sdoon of which, 
amidst the pdi traits of his ancestors, he had also 
placed that of Mr Swartz It was at length remov- 
ed to the Church in the ipner Fort, tihe Western end 
of .which it now adorns, ‘ivhere it is hoped it may long 
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lelhialn ‘a stfiking and gratifying memoriaf of 
Clinstian \exceljence and of Hindu gratitude and' 

* affection*’ ^hese feelmofs are also evinced in the fol- 
lo^Nidg origimil lincsiof rhyme, written by the prince 
JiimsOlf, and wdiicli, though they will not perhaps 
'bear severe criticism, still show the feelings of 
genuine,e^teem and veperafion, which glowed in the 
breast of*the T.vajsdi tovsards his late frieiid. These , 
lines are as follow, and are inscnbed on a granite 
stone which coveis the gfave of ,Swartz in front of 
the altar, in the Chapel of the Mission ga/den. 

“ Firm Avast tlion, Immble and wise, 

Honest, purPj^iee frpm disguise , 

“ Fatliei of oipliana, the widows* support, 

Comfort m soirow of every sort ^ 

*‘^ro tlie benighted dispenser of liglit, 

“ Dtfing and pointing to tliat winch ih light, 

• * Illes^jng to pnnees, to people, to me , 

“ AFtt) If my fatlicr, be worthy of theo 
“ Wishctli aadpaycththy Su)fojeG ” 

• But tins generous prince, free from bigotry, show- 
ed still mo*reAyieqnivocally his dove for the late Mr 
Swartz, for.having erected a very extensive !i.nd cost- 
Iv building, about sixteen miles fiom Taiijore, for 
the support of thd Brahmins and of the pooi of every 
description, together wuth an institution for the main- 
tenance anij education of Hindu childien of different 
castes in vanous oriental and in the English Ian- 
guages, ^bis tender regards/ say^ Mr. Kolilhoft, 
‘for the memory of the late Reverend Mr. S\vartz,in- 
^ duced him also,to ealablisl;, in the adjahent village of 
K-unandigoodi, which is inhabited by a considerable 
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number of Christians, a charitable institut^n for the 
‘ education arid supportof fifty poor C^stian'chUdren ; 
thirty poor Christians ^ire also mamtaipcd and * 
clothed at .the «aine munificent institution, and at 
a choultry near the Fort of Tanjore, fifty poor, lame, 
and blind, and other real objects of charity, all b,e-* 
longing to the Mission, are* entirely supported by 
his Ixmnteous hand. lie Itas lihevMse qiH^n ordeis 
that his Christian seivants, civil cCftd military, should 
not denied hy tJ^eir officers liberty to attend Divine 
service on, Sundays and festival days, and that they 
should, he excused from all other duty on such occa~ 

Archdeacon Ilobinson who visited Tanjore in 1S26, 
speaking of tins chantable Institution, writes * ‘ One 
of my most interesting excursions was to Motamave- ‘ 
ram. a village about thirteen miles from Tanjoue, the 
ohuttrum, or hospitable establishment^ of the Eajah, 
and which he particularly requested me to visit in 
order to examine his English* schools There is ail- 
excellent house, comfortably furmshed, Vifti aii estab- 
hshmenti’Qf servants, and a table handsomely supplied 
at the Rajah’s expense for the reception of European 
travellers , our flarty was sumptuously entertained, 
after a morning very pleasantly employed m visitiflg 
diffe^nt schools and charitable foundations, which 
do so much honoi' to the mutnfcence If the Btffah, 

At day-break, I went two miles further to Kun- 
andigoodi, a pretty retired village, where there 

* Bishop HeWs Journal, VoL 1, 461, and Lasthajw of Blahop Htber, * 

1 . 200 , •• 
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18 ‘a Christian congregation of upwards of two 
hundred ^rsoni, seventy of whom as’semblod in 
*the Chagelj where ]5[r.«Kphlhoff read prayers and 
preached. Hfe was kind enough to interpret for me, 
Avhen ‘t addressed tfiem, as he did in every congre- 
*gation we visited • Ihe Rajah entirely supports the 
Chistm'i school there jos a hanch of the chutt%um, 
from whi^ it Istkd^t separate to avoid pollution to 
the Brahmins. There are fifty children clothed, fed, 
and taught The Catechist’s and School Master’s 
houses adjoin the Chapel, which is a plain, thatched 
building, in a beautiful compound, surrounded with 
bamboo and other treses, and on the other side of tljg. 
Chapel, we marked out the ground for the residence 
of the native Priest, who is to be placed here accord- 
■^ng to*the bishop’s d^ire I saw no scene of humble 
labour.more anviable thanthis sequestered village.’ 

Surely facts l^ke these speak their own tale. They 
show us in clear and unmistakeable terms, that the 
leaven of *the MissionaVies’ teachmg and preaching, 
w^as silently, •*liut surely working. That it was 
leavemng though not the whole lump, as v7as most 
desirable, still so great a portion that the results were 
beneficial to»man, And were creditable alike, to teach- 
er ^d pupil, to, the master and his disciple. The 
prayer of tigs Hindu prince that he might |I¥bve 
worlAty of his^natuifial guardian^and spiritual father 
and guide, was in effect accomplished, though not per- 
fectly nor completely. It was clear, however , that his 
acts were not thg more impulses of natural instinct, 
•nor the suggestions of *a gefierous and warm heart 
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only; but that they bore the distinctive marks oi* a 
* higher and nobler piinciple of action, oand Wtrayed an 
inward struggle between the natural jilhd infused 
principle, tfee desire to do good dhile evil loqs ever pie- 
sent, The living example of truth and probity, the 
embodiment of self-denial and integrity, the freedom 
ffom moral pollution, white the atmosphere all 
around was tainted with a demoralisnng air?l degiad- 
iiig poison , the single-mindedndsb and sincerity of 
will and purpose, -which were vividly pourtrayed in 
his instructor, wrought effectually, the mind of the 
pupil for good Like one of ol^, he was ‘ almost*, 
not altogcthei,’ such as h^s mastei and fiiend 
While he would not openly piofess the doctiines 
of his friend, he could not resist the power and force 
of those pnnciples which compelled him to acknow- 
ledge their vitality, and superiority, which carried 
him along, hke an impetuous current, to peifoini 
deeds which, to some, must have seemed contrary to 
his read views, or, at least, inconsistent with them , 
but the vigour and Veality of the piineiples gf pure 
rehgion^and undeffled, were exemplifiedan the case 
of this prince. 

Those who have undertaken the great work of 
prpaching in this and other lands, may well learh a 
lesson from these records. Instead of groaning and 
-sighing, that no results follow upon their exertfons, 
let them but live, and act as did the venerable Swartz 
and they will find that the, influence of their seif-denaal, 
their humility, th^ cordiality, their sincerity, will 
have, a more practical Effect,' than the most learned 
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disquisition, the piost erudite effusion, delivered vith^ 
,all the’,p^pQ^ty find eloquence of a TerCiillus*, 
aqd fursounded by all* the external paraphernalia 
and creature conj^orts of a luiuriofus eastern 
^residence. 

•Some surprise Tias been expressed, at seeing th6 
reticencS 6f lifr Swarfe, on the subject of reli^on, 
when so «tnany ‘and uninterrupted opportdnities ap- 
peared to have presented themselves. It*is not to 
be doubted, that the gocfd Missionary did take ad- 
vantage of them, and endeavoured to impfove them, 
1iVe are told by hi? biographer, that, at the request 
of Eajah Tooljajee, Mr. Swartz learned the M&h* 
ratta language, and, ibr the benefit primarily of 
Tooljajee^ translated into that language a dialogue 
“between a Christian and a Heathen, which he had 
written in Tahiil. One cause, hmoever, which prohahly 
h\ dilated against the adoption of that religion, which 
the faithful Swartz sometimes brought before Sis High- 
ness, was the determination of the Madras Gorotfnmerd 
to assist the JVabob of Arcot, in the object which he had 
long in vieio, of dethroning the BajaJi under the pre- 
tence, of non-payment of the tribute due to him from 
Tanjere, and possessing himself of his dominions. 

* 'Hie army marched from Trichinopoly for this p^rt. 
pose on th» 3rd of August A. D. 1774, anS on 
the* 6th, encamped* within a ^ort distance from 
Tanjore. The poor Rajah remonstrated- againsi 
this unjust invasion, but dn vain.' The approaches 
^were made, wid breacl^g batteries opened on 
• the 16th September. * dn*the ^19th a pracjtfC,ai>le 
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breach was reported ; and the next dayie at noon, 
whild the garrison had retired for* a hbile, refresh- 
ment and repose, the Engfish troops advanced to 
the assault, and entered Tanj^re with sdarcely any 
resistance or loss The Rajali and his family were 
taken prisoners in the Fort and the Nabob took 
possession of his Treasure arM ‘Kingdom ' ' 

It IS true that in April A. D 17715 the mstoration 
of Tooljajee, by order of the Court of Directors, took 
place ; hut the breach between the Rajah and the 
Madras Government seems never to have been closed, 
the wound inflicted by the loiter on the honor and dig- 
'*^y of the former, appears nev^' to have been healed 
Certain it is, that the conduct of the Madias Gov- 
ernment had an unhappy influence upon the mind 
of the Kajah. For the late Mr. Hudleston, in the< 
sketch of the character of Swartz found amojng his 
papers, asserts; — ‘ That the Rajah To^ljajee was con- 
vinced of the tiniih of the Christian religion, and was 
about publicly to avow it, but that he was so deeply 
offended^and disgusted, by the injustifle-uDith which he 
had been treated, by the Madnras Government that he 
abandoned his intention. 

The locus Ibquendi of Tanjdre abounds with 
anecdotes of the many acts of knjdness shown «v>y 
Suriojee.both to the Missionary, as well as to his peo- 
pie. Our time will not permif us to narrate., bach 
and all 

In June 1802*Surfojee was at Tranquebar, and 
honored the heuioz' of th^ Danish- l^issionaries with 
a Tisjt. ‘ 
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•‘A few daya^ ago,’ writes the Reverend Mr. 
John, present king of Tanjore, wlio is t now* 
‘about tw^enty-five ye*ars*ol<J, paid us a visit at Tran- 
quebar, ac^on<^anied<by a numerous suite. I stood 
with my family near my house door, in order to see 
*liim pass. He was on horseback,, and when lie saw 
me, he dismounted, eniJbraced me three times, and 
conversed'witfi mein th& street for several. minutes. 
He promised to pay me a visit, which he. did, and 
afterwards requested me jto meet, him in his tent, 
where he received me in the most friendly mannei, 
and conversed with me for nearly two hours alone. 
We spoke in English^ chiefly about his dear Fathec, 
Swartz, as he called him. He expressly stated, that 
he held hm in constant remembrance . and that his 
niisiruviions and admonitions were often present to 
his mind, lie added, that he was not unmindful of 
what I had so frequently told him at our interviews 
in Madras. He also expressed his unfeigned respect 
fpr Mr GTericke and Mr. KohlhofiP, as well as for 
my fellow-l«.b.(nirers in this cit}^ one of whojn, Mi. 
Csemmerer, .he had already seen. ‘ I highly esteem 
them,’ he said, 'because I find them men of the 
same mind ^nd character as Mr. Swartz , and sbch 
man, I hope, will always be sent as Missionaries to 
India.” , •*' * 

Tkp Reverend Drl'Claudius Buchanan^ visited Tan- 
jore eight years after the deatli of ‘the venerable 
Swartz, and this is the testimony he has left behind 
him of his opinimi, and inipression of Surfojee, ‘ I 

• ^ ChrjLsbiau ReseaA^hes in Asia. • 
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I . , 

visited the Kajah of Tanjore, in company witli 
Major Blackbume. When the first ceremoijial was 
over, the Bajah conducted ns to the gratn4, saloon, 
which was adorned by the poit/aits of his p,ncestors , 
and immediately led me up to the portrait of Mr 
Swartz, He then discoursed for a considerable tit\ie 
concerning ‘ that good man' udi,om he ever /revered as 
hts father, 'and guan'dian. ‘The Ba^h speaks and 
writes English very intelligibly. I smiled to see 
Swartz’ picture ^mong J^hese Hindu kings, and 
thought wjthin myself, that there are many who would 
think such a combination scarcely possible ... I then 
^^4i^essed the Bajah, and thawed him in the name 
of the Church of England, for his kindness to the late 
Mr. Swartz, and to his successors, and particulaily, 
for his recent acts of benevolence' to the Christians re - . 
siding within his provinces. The Missioaanes had first 
informed me that the Bajah had erected * a College 
for Hindus, Mahomedans and Christians in which 
provision was made for the instruction of fifty Chris- 
tian chjjldren. His Highness is very desirous that I 
should visit this College, which is only about sixteen 
miles from the Capital. Having heard of the fame 
of the ancient Sanscrit^ and Mahratta L\brary of the 
kings of Tanjore, I requested His Highness woy Id 
pfeSbnt a catalogue of its volumes to tl^e College of 
Fort William, which he was pSeased to do, it is 
voluminous, and written in the Mahratta character ; 
for that is the proper language of the Tanjore Court. 

U - I 

— J ^ ^ _ 

1 Mr Burnell of the M. C» S. is liow employed Ify Goverumeut m transi 
IfttivM? the MSS. ^ 
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•In the evening I dined with the Eesident, and 
the senU his band of Music, donsist^ig of* 

’ eight or^more Venas, wit4 other instruments. The 
Vena or ^eeli, is the ancient instrument, which 
Sir William Jones has descnbed in his interesting 
' descant, on the* musical science of the Hindus, 
m the* Asiatic Eesearches, and the sight of 
■which, 1^ saysf hfe found it so difficult .to obtain 
in Northern Indih The band played ^e Eng- 
lish air of * God Save , the Kpig,’ set to Mah- 
ratta words, and applied to the Maha.Eajah or 
‘ Great King of Tanjore.* Before I left the capital 
of Tanjore, the Eajah was pleased to honor me with 
a second audience On this occasion he presented to 
me a portrait of himself, a very striking likeness, 
painted 6y a Hindu artist at the Tanjore court. . . . 
The ,Missiojmry Ooctor John accompanied me to 
the palace, ^e received him with much kindness, 
and presented to him a piece of gold cloth,’ 

. Ten years after Dr ’Buchanan, Bishop Middleton 
visited TSnjore. ‘ His Highness dwelt,’, (jbserves 
the biographer of that eminent prelate, ‘ with evi- 
dent delight on the blessings which the heavenly 
lessons and virtues of Swartz had shed upon* him 
and his people^ and concluded by professing the 
waimest rqppect for those excellent men, Mr.^ohl- 
hol^and his •fellouf-workers, who had succeeded to 
the labours of their venerable* predecessors,’ The 
Eajah afterwards selected a portrait of Swartz as 
the most acceptable memorial he could offer to the 
English Bishop. 
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I'wenty-eiglit years after the death of the venerti- 
able Swarta; a good and grpat man’,visit^ ore- 
lie was an Ambassador ^ofiGdd, and st Chnstian ' 
Bishop, one of the first that was appointed as^Mb- 
tropolitan to this country. He came to Tanjore, evi- 
dently prejudiced against the good S,wartz, for he tells ' 
us so. But how soon was thg-t prejudice completely 
effaced * Who does not low the^uanle of» Heber ! 
He was no ordinary man. He was no enthusiast. 
While on earth he had he|.ven m him What was 
his impresaon of the prince Surfojee when he visited 
Tanjoie 1 He must have heard much of him, and it 
was Ills way to treasure up all that he heard and saw 
of good, in his heart, till that heart could hold it 
no longer, and then it buist forth with the burmng 
thoughts it could not contain iJid the good Bishop - 
consider Surfojee a true disciple of the Apostolic 
Swartz* Mr Robinson who was Domestic Chaplain 
to Bishop Heber, and accompamed him, tells us, that 
on the arrival of the Bishop in Tanjore, he first visited 
Swartz’^ Chapel, wlwre the grave of f^e*^ Apostolic 
man, ha» an inscription on its stone, being the com- 
position of Rajah Surfojee. He tells us that Bishop 
Heber was partiKJularly pleased with the ‘ natural 
simplicity of expression in the last Imes.’ 

While in Tanjore the Bishop paid a visit of cere- 
mony to the Rajah. To quote Archdeaccn Robins&n ; 

* We iverereceived inlfulldurbarinthegreat Mahratta 
Hall, where tlje Rajahs are enthroned. The scene 
was imposing^ and from the number of Ghristian 
Clejyymen %n the court (of a Hindu Prince some- 
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wKat sinmlar. The address and manner of His 
Highni^sVere^in a remarkable degree dignified and* 

* pleasmgj fThe Bish'op sat.onhis right, the Eesident 
next to his son on Ijjle left, and the rest of the party 
on each side in order. He talked much of his dem 
father Swartz and three times told the Bishop he 
hoped hm hrdship would resemble him and stand in his 
room, iferhaptf fdw things from the month cjf an 
eastern prince, with whom compliment to ijie living 
is generally exaggerated, -could show more stiongly, 
the sincerity of his affection, for the friend he had 
lost. He was his pupil from the time he was twelve 
ijeai s old, till he was, twenty-four, and succeeded- tu 
the musnud the year after Swartz died. ‘ And John 
Kohlhoff said he, ‘ is a good man, a very good man, 

• we are old school fellows.’ The Bishop thanked him 
for his unifoAn kindness to his poor Christian sub- 
jects and their teachers; he (the Prince) said it was hut 
his duty, and he trusted all his subjects knew that he was 
their friend and protector. He thanked his Lord- 
fihip for hil gdQdness in preaching to them in Tamil, 
(alluding to his having pronounced* the ble^ing and 
administered confirmation in that language), and re- 
gretted it was not possible for him'to attend ’ ‘ I 
imderstood aftepwards’ adds Mr. Robinson, ‘ from 
the Eesideijt, that he certainly would have dUhe so 
had .the visits beetf exchanged before.’ He added 
that ‘ the next time he visited ^anjore he hoped he 
would be able to preach in Mabratta also. Hearing 

^from the Bisfiop that I came from Poonah, he asked 

. me if 1 understood MaKraitta. and talked with in- 
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terest about that country of Ida ancestors and especial- 
"ly of the events of the late tear. Much ofite- conver- 
sation naturally turned on the pilgrimage, ?vl)ich he 
had lately made to Benares, anfl the Bishop’s north- 
ern journey supplied him with many topics, which 
were equally familiar to both. Upon his Lordship^s 
admiring the hall in which wfe were sitting, he show- 
ed considerable informatioii on tlie Subject of archi- 
tecture, end the comparative excellencies and pecu- 
liarities of the Hindu and Mussulman styles. At 
parting, ke requested the Bishop to come again, 
privately to see his library, museum, and printing 
^ress. On the whole, much as we had heard of this 
celebrated person, we 'found our anticipations had 
not been raised too high. Much doubtlpss of the 
interest excited before we saw him, sprung from the'^ 
hallowing and endearing associations ^ith the name 
of Swartz, which m Heathen India, or the nations 
of Christendom must ever be, 

Magnum venerable nomen. 

But ‘ his mannet^ and conversation "have many 
charms themselves unconnected with these cir- 
cumstances, and the Bishop said, as we returned 
from the palace, * I have seen many crowned heads 
hut not one whose deportment was more princely.’ 

Alter the visit of ceremony, so strong was the good 
impression made on the mind of ti^ishop Heberreghrd- 
ing the Rajah" of Taujore, and his imbibement of 
Christianity that, according to Apostolic injunction, 
iie composed the following prayer, which he desired to 
be > tr,anslated into Taiiiil and henceforth used in 
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all the Churches of the province.^ ‘ O Loid God 

i • • • 

giver«of all good thingi, we beseech hee, 

* to receive ftito thy bouHtil&il protection, Thy servant,. 
iTtS iligh7jjess*Ma}uz Majah Surfojee, Jiis family and 
descendants. Eemembei' him, 0 Lord, for good, fo7 the 
'Inndness uhich hejuxth shown to Tiiy Church. . Qrant 
him in health and wecHiih long to live, preserve him 
from all ^il and dhnger^ grant that his son'and son’s 
son may inherit hdnour, peace^ and happiness, and 
grant above all to him, •and to dhem, that peace 
which the world cannot give — a knowledge ot Thy 
truth here, and everlasting happiness hereaftei, 
through thy son Jesv\^ C^st our Saviour. Amen.i- 
The Bishop also makes mention of the prince when 
interceding with the Almighty in private ‘ 0 Lord 
Jesus Christ who, atthis’time, didst burst the prison 
house ^of the^ave and open to all that believe in 
thy name the gate of a glorious resurrection, let the 
light of Thy truth, I beseech Thee, shine on all that 
dwell in darkness. H&ve mercy on those heathen 
who have lihfAnn kindness to Thy Churohj more 
especially oy, the Bajah of this city. Grant* him an 
abundatj,t blessing on his remaining wealth and means 
of usefulness. Beffmrd him in this world for the good 
d9sds of his yout\ and let his soul above all, 0 Lorfl, 
be precious ly thy sight, that the advantages whfch he 
has \^joyed may not increase ^his condemnation, 
but that he may be not only almost but altogether a 
Christian, and believe in Thee, to thy glor^^, 0 bless- 
ed Lord, and lys and oqr everlasting, happiness 
1 Tide Appe^to B. » • 


16 
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Bless likewise, 0 Lord, all the potentates and former 
lulers;- all the subjects, and people of fchia,iap,d, that 
the loss of earthly dominion may be rlsp^d bjf a 
heavenly heritage, and that they may hav^ cause to 
rejoice in that dispensation of Thy providence which 
hath made strangers to be Lords over them 

^His Highness the Maha«Bajah Surfe^ee,’ adds 
Mr. .Robinson, ^ returned tlie Bishop’s visij- m royal 
state. He rode on a very noblfe elephant, with a 
common hunting howdah, covered witli tiger skins 
Other elephants that attended him had silver how- 
dahs with more costly trappings His two grand- 
sons, very fine little boy s„camei^ with him and seemed 
great favorites at the Residency. His Lordship 
begged the Rajah to allow his son,* a young man of 
eighteen, who had been proclj^imed heir to the crown, • 
to accompany him in his journey thro»agh thp pro- 
vinces, promising to instruct him m English as they 
travelled. He replied that he should accept the invita- 
tion with great gratitude, but with far greater, if he 
would allow him also to accompany hjhi ih his return 
to Bengal, and spend some years, under hw Lordship’s 
superintendence. The Bishop gladly assented to the 
proposition, and ofiered him, either apartments in the 
palace, or to procure a house for him in the neigh- 
bourWod of Calcutta. The Rajah said he would con- 
sult the Ranee, whp was so fond of this her only son 
that he could determine nothing without her consent.’ 


«• 1 Vide Appendix C ’ 

* < The effectiKtl fervent prayer of a'nghteous man, Svaileth much,* eays, iIol> 
ViM James, V 16, ^ * 
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•This visit, of course, elicited the request from the 
Bajah,^f ,a private visit of the Bishop to lris»place. 
‘ Tl^e Ejyalh,’ says ]®r Eabinson, ‘ received us in his 
ifttrary, a^noBle room with three rows of pillars, and 
handsomely furnished in the English style. On one 
Side there are portraits of the Makratta dynasty from 
Shajee «nd Sevajee, . 4en book cases containing a 
very faif colleetidn of 'French, English; German,' 
Greek, and Latin 13ooks, and two others of Mahratta 
and Sanscrit manuscripts. In the adjoining room 
is an air pump, an electrifying machine/ an ivory 
skeleton, astronomical instruments, and several other 
cases of books, mayy which are on the sub- 
ject of Medicine, which was for some years Ins 
favorite study. He showed us his valuable collec- 
. tion of coins, paintingi of flowers and natural his- 
toiy, with ealh of which he seemed to have consider- 
able acquainta/ice, particularly, with the medicinal 
virtues of the plants in his hortus siccus.’ 

. ‘ "When we took our’ leave, his minister showed us 
a noble sthtile^of the Bajah by Flaxmao/ which 
stands in t^o great hall, which was used* by the 
ancient Hindu Court, before the conquest of the 
Mahrattas. , The pedestal is a remarkably large *and 
flae slab of blqck granite 18 feet* by 16^. His 
stables contain several fine English horses, biff that 
of \fbicb he ns moUt justly proud, as the rarest 
curiosity of an Indian Court, is ah Ebglish printing 
press worked by native Christians, in which they 
struck off a senj^ence in l^ahratta in *the Bishop’s 
. presence in honour of his visit,’ « « 
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The plan proposed by Bishop Heber to educate 
' the young piince-regent of Tanjore,.was ^^^doned, 
on account of the Kanee of I'anjore b6ii]|g av^ise ‘ 
to it. . ' " 


Bishop Heber left Tanjore and went on his metro- 
politan tour towards Trichionopoly, and his domqs'- 
tic Chaplain writes ; — ‘ We 4eave .Tanjore with the 
sincerest ‘regret, and the sttonges\ iftteresi* in a spot 
so favored and so full of promise* The Bishop has 
more than once observed to me, that instead of the 
usual danger of exaggerated reports, and the expres- 
sion of too sanguine hopes, the fault here was, that 
'enough had not been said, and^^epeats his conviction, 
that the strength of the Christian cause in India is 
in these Missions, and that it will be a grievous and 
heavy sin if England and t^e agents of its bounty,* - 
do not nourish and protect the Churches here found- 
ed. He has seen the other partsu of India and 
Ceylon, and he has rejoiced in the prospects opened, 
of the extension of Christ’s Kingdom, in many distant 
places, •'and by maliy different instijihiehts, but he 
has seen nothing like the Missions of the South, for 
these are the fields most ripe for the harvest.’ 
tf there ever was a second Saint Paul on earth, 

' 4 . 

it, was Bishop Heber, and Tanjore .was his Atheds. 
Saifit Paul was stirred.in Spirit at thu» superstition 
of Athens, and Bi^op Heber was mbved in Spirit 
at the religious enthusiasm and fervour of Christian 
Tanjore. * Gladly would I exchange years of com- 
mon life fpv one 'Such m tht$\ was the fervenj 
exclamation of th^ Bisihop 
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* 

Oa his arrival at Trichinopoly the Bishop, writing 
to a fr}fin\i of tis, expresses himself thus of.Sur- * 
*foJse o^ Tanjore.** hfl'Ve been passing the 
last four ^daj^ in the society of a •Hindu Prince, 
the Bajab of Tanjore, who quotes Pourcroy, 
'Lauvis^er, Lmnsetis and Buffon fluently, has formed 
a more A<^urate judgpient of the poetical merits of 
Shakesp^re’s'thetfle than that so |ehcitously express- 
ed by Lord Byron, ‘and has actually emittec^ English 
Poetry very superior indeed to Russian’s epitaph on 
Shenstone, at the same time that he was much res- 
pected by the English Officers in his neighbour- 
hood as a real good^judge of a horse, and a cool^. 
bold and deadly shot at a tiger. The truth is, that 
he IS an extraordinary man, tvho having in eathj 
.youth' received sucA an Education as old Swartz, the 
cekbrgted Mhsionary could give him, has ever since 
continued in the midst of. many disadvantages, to 
‘preserve his taste far, and extend his Jenoivledge of, 
English Jjiterature, while he has never neglected the 
active exertis^qnd frank soldieriy hearing which be- 
came the descendant of the old Mahratta ooitquerors, 
and by which only, in the present state of things, 

^ he has it in his poWer to gratify the ]5rejudices of his 
fjftople, and prqlong his popularity among them. 
Had he lived in the days of Hyder, he wouldTiavo 
beeil,a formidable dlly or enemyj for he is, by the 
testimony «f all in his neighbourhood, frugal, bold, 
popular and insinuating. At present, with less 
' jK)wer than an !£lnglish nobleman, he ht^ds his head 

• 1 Bishop Heber’s letter to E. Wxlmot Hirtoq, Esq — Life of BisbopiPeher. 
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high, and appears contented, and the print ''of 
Bonaparte, 'which hangs in his library, isfec^eutral- 
ized by that of Lord Hastings,' in full costume, Jihat' 
it can do no harm to anybody., • ‘ ' 

^To finish the portrait of Maha Eajah Surfojee, 

I should tell you that he is a, strong huilt and 
very hatidsome middle-aged , man, with, eyes and 
nose lil& a fine hxbwlc and very Imshy gray mm- 
todies, generally splendidly dressed, hut with no 
(fitminacy of orpmnent,. and loohing ami talking 
more nice ^a favorable specimen of a French General 
Officer, than any other ohgect of comparison which 
jrccurs to me. His son Kajah Sevajee (so named 
after their great ancestor), is a pale sickly look- 
ing lad of seventeen, who also speaks English, bufe 
imperfectly,and on whose accouhthis father lamented, « 
with much apparent concern, the impot's'ibihty^ which 
he found of obtaining any tolerably instruction m 
Tanjore I was moved at this, and ofiered to take him 
in my present tour, and afterwards to' Calcutta, ' 
where „he might have apartments. in*Qiy house, and 
be intiViduced into good English society , at the 
same time, that I would superintend his studies, and 
procure for him the best masters which Jndia affords. 
The father and son, m different ways, the one cateh-* 
ing Vt the idea with great eagerness, tjie other as if 
he were afraid to sty all he wished, seemed bot^* very 
,well pleased with the proposal Both, however, on 
consulting together, expressed a doubt of the mother’s 
conontrenc^ and accordingly next ^y, I had a very 
ciyilj message through ^e Besident, that the Banee 
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hall already lost two sons, that the survivor was a 
sickly h^, .that «he was sure he woulci not «ome 
^aSls^live, And it would* kUl her to part with him, 
but that ay thb fam4y joined in gratitude, &c ; so 
poor Sevajee must chew beetle, and sit in the zena- 
na, and pursue thte other amusements of the com- 
mon race of Hindu Princes, till he his gathered to 
those her(iic forms,^who, girded, with long swoyds, 
with hawks on their wrists, and garments like those 
of the King of Spades (whose portrait as I guess has 
been retained by this family), adorn the ‘principal 
room in the palace Surfojee, the father, has not 
trusted his own immortality to [record like these 
He has put up a colossal marble statue of himself/ 
by Flaxm^n, in one of his halls of audience, and his 
* figure is introduced on the monument, also by Flax- 
man, which li^has raised in the Mission Church, to 
the memory ef his tutor Swartz, as grasping 
the hand of the dying saint and receiving his 
hlemng.’ 

We also feamthat, when the ‘Bishop’s Domestic 
Chaplain passed through Tanjore, after the fament- 
ed death of .Bishop Heber, he paid a private visit 
,^0 the Bajah, ‘wh’o received me,’ lie says, ‘with 
^^t personal kindness and expressed his unfeignejl 
sorrow at the dear Bishop’s loss. He spohe^with 
great admiratihn, of the union of so much kindness 
and condescension, /with such extensive teaming, and 
said, that he had special reaxon to mourn for his death 
infich he felt to he a private Jass > theory day on 

yihch he heard of the eventf theEanee had almost 
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coiisented to allow his son to accompany him to Cal- 
cutta He was much affected when I assui'ed him 
that besides the public prayer ' which Im Lord^p’ 
had commanded to be put for ^lun^ in Ml the 
Churches of the Province, I had heard his private 
petition fervently rofFered for His, Highness, fo"^ his 
family and his son. I expre^ed my thankfalness to 
him, on behalf of hisChnstian subjects for edl his acts 
of kindness to them, and implored him not to forsake 
tliem now, that tjiey had lost their father. He said 
he should, consider it mote than ever his duty, to take 
caie of those whom the good Bishop loved, and 
assured me he would always he their friend. ‘ What- 
ever John Kohlhoff ask for them shall be done 
But where mil they find such another Bishop It 
was at first Surfojee’s intention to raise a monument 
to the memory of Bishop Heber aVSiis own ex- 
pense, and he afterwards became a subscriber of 
one thousand Bupees, to the general fund opened 
for that purpose at Madras. • 

Wlvle Bishop Bbber was at Tanjoie, Prince Sur- 
fojee had promised him a likeness of the Keverend 
Mr Swartz, copied by a native from the original in 
his' possession.* That promise was not forgotten. In 
1827 he sent it to Mrs. Heber, though her husbaad 
was 'long dead. Keferrjng to this fact, oj;ie says ; — * To 
those who are acquainted with ’the native charilcter, 
this will appear another striking trait in the disposi- 
tion of the prince, who would suffer neither absence 
nor death t^efface from his mind the memory of those 
ivjioyi he reveredi . 
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‘We will draw a veil over the death-scene of 
* • * ® 
tins gi;^at,inaa — over his funeral, over his* ‘loss, 

‘tUli^ ajre* subjects* \fe .have not the pen to 
describe ;^but over,»them, we ha'ue the heart to 
weep. Prince Surfqjee’s death was the mourning 
' of a nation He died, and Tanjoie was* as ‘ Rachel 
weepmg for her children, and would not be com- 
forted, because* tlfey are not’ Tt was* like, the 
mourning that oncfe had happened in the memorable 
land of Goshen, when a great man, a Patriarch, had 
passed away * « 

With Suifojee drooped the glory of Tanjore, and 
after him it departed* On Jiis death his son Sevajee,* 
of whom Bishop Heber in Ins letter to his fnend, 
facetiously amused himself, ascended the Musnud of 
Tanjote. 

For. the Sfoimation, that ue have gleaned, le- 
gaiding the patronage of Christianity by these 
Mabratta Princes, we are indebted to the reports of 
Missionaries, who wer^, from time to time, appoint- 
ed to supffiiift§nd the Missions of Tanjero We 
lecoid with, regret, that while the eailiei Mis- 
sionaries of this Station had been imbued with the 
Apostolic spirit, and had taken hold’of the mantle 
*^Father Swartz, the later ones had assumed the 
position of gentlemen Misbwnaries, and depldfably 
negll,cted the ^pintttal welfare and interests of this 
Royal House. Mixing as they did, in social equi- 
librium with the local magnates of authority, they 
counted these ’personages as below theiA^otice, and 
.classed them with the commen mass of people. »Net- 
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withstanding, we have it on record, that the Christian 
memory of Father Swartz lay stik^unfiargotten in 
the bosom of the son of Surfojee, even aTtar h^’ad 
been clothed with the purple of royalty* I<jet his own 
letter speak for himself In acknowledging the 
leceipt of the Memoirs of Swartz^ lie writes on the 
20th of August 1834, — '1 had the pleasme to 
lecuive, in due time, your letter of tlm 20th' January, 
together, with youi valuable pieshnt of a Memoir, in 
two volumes, of the liev Fathei Swartz , and most 
heartily t.hank you for the same 

‘Though indeed a faithful and detailed nairativc 
^'"•the life of that Apostolic lyiissionaiy must jirovt, 
highly' inteiesting to the public at huge , yet 1 l)eg 
to assure you,* that you could not lu'C selected a 
pel son who would have received such a piesent tioiu 
you with a greater avidity than 1 ha»fc“ douo_. Mv 
perusal of this woik has awakened many mo'-t 
grate! ul recollections of incidents, which my lespcttv^d 
father was in the habit of reciting most enthusiasti- 
cally, as indubitable instances of Ijlfe (hsintercsted 
affection that the venerable Mr Swart;z had enter- 
tained, and on several occasions manifested towards 
him , as well as of his pious and philanthropic exer- 
tions for the moral improvement qf his fellow creU- 
turek, whether Natives or Europeans, c His virtues 
and qualifications, either as a Clergyman or a politi- 
cian, exercised at a time when there existed very 
little courage, must ever remain objects of emula- 
tion to n^g generations Captmii Baker, Cona- 

* Lettir to Dr Hugh Pearson, aul^or of the Memoir of the Rev F C Svartz' 
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uoandant of the Besident’s escort at Tanjore was> at 
his own request, furnished by me with’ copies of a* 
fe>^etters*of the Eev,»Mf. Swartz to my father, in 
Ol der to ^e sent to^a friend of his,* who, he men- 
tioned, was preparing his Memoir As I think they 
were requiied for you, I regret that they had not 
reached, you in time to be available , but you have 
spared no laboiw tt) make your work as complete as 
could be washed fcft* ’ 

The present Princess of Tanjore is the second 
surviving daughter of the writer of the* foregoing 
letter Of her chanties and acts of kindness to the 
Missions of Tanjoie,^ve refer our leaders to the.'-e- 
vcial Eeports of the Society for the Propagation ot 
i],'- Gospel in Foieign parts It W'^as but lecently 
that the *Piiiiccss, as well as Her Consort, Rajah 
htikahia’n ^ialiib, subscribed handsomely towards 
ill.. Gills’ Schpol, established by Lady Napier, for 
till liigher classes of Hindu Girls, in the District 
.and (Jolle’ctoiate of Tasijoie 

• - 

A correspondent sends us the following ciiiious ]ist of disburesment*^ niade 
bj the Pniitess of Tanjore for chantabk and otbei pm’poses from 1 8b0 to 

1874 — KS A P 

* 

Choultry maini^ined at Bast Street, Tanjoie 15,070 14 0 

Chanty for poci without distinction of caste or creed, for 
mamages, Ac • 8,191 8 »0 

Clothing for p^or Europeans, East Indians and Native 
(fhnstians • * 4,022 8 9 

Prayers offered for the restoration of life to tie Prm(^e of 
, Wales, when seriously ill , 200 0 0 

Repainng pubhc tanks. . 4,100 0 0 

Donation to Civil Dispensary at Mannargoody . 200 0 0 

Chanty for pilgnms j^hssmg through Tanjore . • ^ 1,362 0 0 

Bungalow for Library at Tanjore . • • .* 4001 0 *^ 
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A){1 and pre8cntH-to gul bchool establibhed by Lady Napier 
at l^aujoie *” ^ 

Donation for giil school at Combaconiim ^ 

Chanty to Hindu Pundarums or Monks ^ 

Donation for repairs of temples 

Presents to Hindu Pundits \ isitmg Tanjore from other 
partb of India , ^ 

Rewards and pi esents to Sanscrit Pundits annually, on the 
festival day of the God Candasawmy oi* Subramaniem, 
t\8 we\] as those who are successful o^nnpetibAs le ex- 
aminatif'u on the same day 
Stiisent School established by the Pimcess in 1873 
Deposit Fund « Rs 80,000 

Cost of building „ 2,000 


IJpS 0 0 
" 100 
1,487 € 3‘ 

e,771 0 0 

5,226 7 8 


27,598 7 7 
32,000 0 0 


* 

Rs 32,000 


iScbol 11 ships to pool students at the High S^ool at Tan 
3 ort piomoted from Palact, Chanty School until passing 


Matiitulation 

620 

0 

{) 

Cliarity i(tr watoi paitdals 

800 

0 

0 

Feeding poor Brahmuib on Dwathasses 

1^504 

0 

0 

Donat Jii for Calcutta famine m 1874 

^ 4,000 

0 

0 

Gifts to songsters and Ciicus plajeis ' 

S,C73 


*5 

Do atioii for the Horse races at Tiiclunopoly ^ 

2,400 

u 

0 

Maintenance for widows and oiphans of g«>od biith, who 




ctuiuot do menial woik 

12,000 

0 

0 

Expen liture by the Princess, for wild buds and insects at 




the 1 itp of 1 Rupee per lUyi .-t, 

i6,110 

0 

0 

Donation to the now Civil Dispensary at Sreenmgum 

2,000 

0 

0 

Total Rs 

1,43,605 

2 

$ 


•ifadras Mail, dated Novr 1874 ] 



EISE OP THE BEITISH POWEE AND ITS CON- 
.. SEQUENCES ' ■ -> 


< Chapter v. , 

Piom factories to foits, from forts to (ortifications, fiom foitifi- 
cations togarnsonSi from gariisons to armies, and from aimies 
to coTuffacsts, the giadHtbiis were natuial, and the result 
iiievifcablej, ivJiere tjo iould notjind a dange'i^ we imc deterY{}med 
to find a guarrel PltiLiP Francis ^ ^ • 

In' the days of the Emperor Aurungzibe, the 
Hindu Ilajahs of Southern India were dispossessed 
of their territories by the Mahratta power, who 
transmitted the Stata to tiheir posterity During 
the early wars between the.English and French, the 
power in Tanjoie was held by Pietaph Sing Tan- 
jore had Jiever been actualh) incorporated icith the 
Caimtic, but^t had fiom time to time paid tribute 
when hard pressed by tlie Nabob 

In 17C2 when, m consequence of the war with the 
Fiench, the finances of the Nabob of the Carnatic 
were at a Tow' ebb, the Nabob ciaimed, wrongfully, 
laige aireara of tribute', and applied to the English 
for assistance to reduce the Rajah. Military aid was 
refused, but , throilgh the mediation of the Madras* 
''Government, the, Rajah agreed to pay to the Nabob 
twenty-two liakhs of Rupees as arrears , and *there- 
after,. a fixed tobuteW four lakhs annually 
^In 1771, the Rajah of Tanjore, Tooljajee, son of 
Pretaph Sing, prepared an expedition against the 


1 Speech on Indiaj^ Affairs, 1787 

2 Vide Appendix D.t, 
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Pohgar of Kamnad, a dependant of the Carnatic, to 
' recover some districts which, he said).had bee^ wrest- 
ed from him in 1763. Medmation failed,* aijd at^e ' 
request of the JiTabob a force w^s sent*to punisu tbe 
Kajah During the hostilities, however, the son of 
the Nabob concluded a Treaty^ cf Peace with the 
Kajah, without the knowledge ,or consent of the Eng- 
lishjby which the Rajah bound himself to^oay eight 
kkhs of arrears of tribute and thirty-two and a half 
lakhs as the expenses of the expedition, and to fur- 
nish the Nabob with troops in time of war. The 
clandestine conclusion of this engagement, of course, 
.was condemned by the Madri^^ Government, and as 
the Ilajah failed to perform its terms, the lenewal of 
hostilities wasithreatened, unless the Rajah gave up 
the Fort of Vellum and the districts of Coiladdy 
and Elungux. A good excuse indecdf^ 

The Rajah of Tanjore again fell ‘into an ears in 
1 739, and was, of course, believed to be intriguing 
with Hyder Ally and the 'Mahrattas, for a sup. 
ply of< troops It* was pretexed .that* his posi- 
tion in*^ the country, to the defence of which he 
contiibuted nothing, was felt to be a source of 
constant danger, add it was therefore determined to 
take the opportunity, while enforqing the NabolJ^ 
claim', entirely to reduce him. Tanjoere was taken 
on the 16th Septeiqber 1773, arid the Rajah an^ his 
family were mhde prisoners in the fort. The Court 
of Directors entirely disapproved of this expedition 
against Taigfore, an d d irected the i;estoration of thq 

. f 1 Vidfc’ Appendix £. 
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Rajah. In consequence of these orders, and notwith- ^ 
standing the remonstrances of the N abob of the Car- 
'nafrs^ thfi Rajah was restored on 11th Apiil 1776, 
and a Trenty^Vas c«tncluded with hrni by which he 
bound himself to do nothing contrary to the Com- 
"pany’s interest, t«> receive English trdops for the 
protection* of his countBy,to contribute four lakhs of 
Pagodas fo wards Military expenses, and t<3 grant to 
the Company tw'o hundred and seventy-seven 
villages 

Tooljajee died in 1787 and was succeeded by his 
half-brother, Ameer Sing, with whom a new Treaty* 
was concluded on the 'Same principles as that which 
w’as concluded in the same year with the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, viz , th^t the Rajah shdiild contiibute 
tow'ards the^ peace establishment two-fifths of his 
levenues with^erntoiial security for punctual pay- 
ment , that in time of war, the contribution should 

, be doubled, that he should pay a further sum oi 

* • 

thiee lakhs of Pagodas a year for the liquidation of 

his debts to the* Nabob, and to His piivate creditors , 

and that he •should pay to the British Government, 

the tribute ceded to them by the Na^ob of the Car- 
• » * 

^natic Aftei'the close of the war withTippoo Sultan, 
another Treaty®* was made with Ameer Sing on 
12tl^ July 1792, almost on the same terms as the 
Treaty of the date concluded with the Nabob of the 
Carnatic 


1 Vide Appendix F 

2 Vide Apjlfendix G 

* Vide Apperfiix H ^ 
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Before his death, Tooljajee had ^opted Surfojee 
as hic son, and committed him to the care of Ameer 
Sing The adoption was disputed on thrfee groiuinls ; 
the imbecile state of Tooljaje^’s miild, jige of tKe 
boy, and his being an only son— circumstances which 
were held to'invalidate the adojition Consequently 
the adoption was cancelled, ^ind Ameen Sing was 
reccjgnized as successor to the State.* Surfyjee, how- 
ever, appealed, and as the best le^al authorities were, 
oft fui ther inquiry,^ found to be in favour of his 
claim, i^meer Sing was deposed and Surfojee 
acknov lodged m his stead On his accession, a Treat v 
.was made with him by .which he resigned the ad- 
ministration into the hands of the British Govern- 
ment and received a provision of one lakh of Pagodas 
and one-fifth of the net revenues A pension of 
25,000 Pagodas was granted to Ameef^ 
deposed Rajah died in 1802 

Piditical relations with Surfojee continued un- 
changed during his life-time ‘ By the Trea'ty of 1799, 
no soViCreign authority was left to.hinr except in 
the Foi'c of Tanjore and its immediate yicinitj^ sub- 
ject to the control of the British Government. 
Suifojee died 'm 1 832, and was^* succeeded by his 
only son Sevajee, on whose death ^in 1855 withoiJc 
male heirs, direct or collateral, the titular dignity 
was declared to be extinct in 185'7. — English justice * 
Besides the territory ceded under the Treaty of 
1799, and Devicottah, which was ceded by Pretaph 
Sing, there^^re several B ritish Districts which on- 


1 Vidf Appendix 1 
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ginally formed part of the Tanjore State. Negapa- 
tam and,Nt^ore,*which were taken from* the •Portu- 
*guo«s,e bjr the f>utcli* in* 1-Q60 were annexed to the 
British do|ninions ii^,1781. Tranquebar which was 
purchased by the Danes was ceded by them to the 
*Britisb in 1845. The French Settlement of Karikal 
was purchased from T^riyore in 1739,* 


* Engagemente^ Sunnud^ Tnuties of India. 

18 




THE. PRESENT PRINCESS OP TANJORK 
CHAPTER Vl. 


We canmi tmJo w7mt ta dmc^ bat for that we are not account- 
able. We ‘are accountable, aa a free speaking and froelj 
represented people, foi all that^ may /lei eafier he ifone in our 
Qiame; md if, upon investigation wb^cb, With liQnour and in 
bonscience, we are not at liberty to elpde — we are convinced, 
with Snrke and Fox, with Cornwallis and JBentinck, with 
the older Infill and Richard Cobdon, that a great deli ofie- 
j>aralio)% is dae to Indka by the couninj^we are bound to tisc 
every just and fair occasion to press for restitution to indivi^ 
duals of such rights and benefits as can he restored them, com* 
patibly With justice to other)! equaHly claiming our care, and for 
such residulion of local sclf-ruh to the nations of the "East as 
may not he incompatible with the preservation of peace amortgsi 
ihem, and in the maintenance of that Suzerainty’ in the 
English Crown, which they, m common^ never acknow- 
ledged as due to any other smgle authoiitj ’ — W M. Tob- 
RENS, M P.* 

The Ilaj of Tanjore, when, passing into' the hands 
of the British Goyemment might he » technically 
styled, *an app'oprlation, not an acquisition. It 
created no small sensation, not only among the 
people of Tanjore, but as well among tbe Hindu 
community of the Madras Presidency.® This act cf 
the UfiiiouraUe East India Company n^ght be well 
called a political atrocity. It was perpetrated in 
1855 (and canned ihto force in 1857) on the demise 
of Sevajee, when Lord Dalhousie was Governor- 

1 Empiro m A^. 

8 Natl VO Petition to the Impenat Pailiament for the Bestitution of the 
laujoio, dated 12th April 1^0, 
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General of India, and Lord Hams, Governor of 
Madras.^ It is %u indubitable fact, thitt, whqji we* 
•wore struggling for An existence in Southern India* 
tUe Princes ef Tai^ore were paramount , that in 
our contentions for superiority against the French, 
•tboy a&sisted us, with troops and resources; that 
they weje. our unswerving and faithful allies ; that 
treaties and aHi^nees were from time to time nego- 
tiated and ratified* between them and us, on* the 
footing of independent Sovereigns, that these trea- 
ties were expressly made on behalf of the^ contract- 
ing parties, ‘ their heirs and successors that their 
intent was for ‘ mutual defence’ and for * cement- 
ing an everlasting friendship;’ that the piinces of 
Tanjore not only toleiated but fos^teied and en- 
couraged 1;he Chustfaii* religion wluch we profess, 
and that the^ ^finally unhesitatingly acceded to the 
propositions of^the British Government, and placed 
imp licit confidence and firm leliauce on their good 
~J[aith, 

The Treaty •of 1787 commences with the fojlowing 
preamble ‘The Court of Diiectors of the East 
India Company, having taken into their serious con - 
sideratioii the groat advantages which may be’ob- 
lAined by improving the blessings of peace now hap- 
pily re-established on the Coast of Go'>'omandeLdn the 
CarAatic, and* the country of Tanjore, and consider- 
ing the present hour best suited for setting and 
arranging, by a just and equitable treaty, a plan for 
the future defince and protection of the Cat natic, the 
^Tanjore country, and the Koithcrn Circars,,on a 
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solid and lasting foundation ; have communicated 
these tiieir sentiments to His Excellency the Bajah 
of Tanjore, who, being fu]ly*impres8ed With th^io- 
priety and wis(^om of such an ,^rrangdment, has for 
himself, his heirs and successors, adjusted and con< 
eluded a solid and permanent Treaty with the Hon- 
ourable East India Company, upon the principles 
and conditions, hereinafter meiftiened; lin conse- 
quence whereof, it is stipulated and agreed, that due 
provision shall he made for the military peace 
establishment; and also that for discharging the 
expenses of war, in the event of war breaking out 
in the Tanjore country, , or in. the Cainatic, or any 
part of the Goasi^ of Coromandel, certain contribu- 
tions or proportions of the revenue of the contract- 
ing parties shall he united into one common stock, to 
he applied for their mutual security 'and defence. 
And as it is necessary that the application of the 
said contributions, both for peace and war, should 
be leposed in the United Company, or their lepre* 
sentatives, together with the directioh. of the war, 
the command of the army, magazines of stores, and 
provisions, with full power to occupy or dismantle 
such Forts as Iby them shall be 'deemed necessary 
for the general secuiity ; the said contracting parties 
do heithy solemnly engage and agree, for themselves 
and their successors^ to and tvitH each *othei', in man- 
ner following *“ 

Article I. provides that ‘ the friends and enemies 
of either shsdl be considered the fri^n^s and enemies 
of both.' 
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Article II. provides that ‘the exercise of pOwrer 
over thje sjiid districts and farms, by tKe virkie of* 
‘the conditibns mention^ ui the IV. and V. Articles, 
%n case ofi failure ii^ihe "payment of»any kists, shall 
not extend or he construed to extend to deprive His 
Epiellen<yy the Rajak of Tanjore or his'suceessors of 
the Civil Government . thereof, or the honour and 
dignity of his family ; but the same shall hepi'esej'ved 
to him and them inviolate, saving and excepting the 
powers in the Articles Nos. IV. And V. expressed 
and mentioned ’ • 

The Treaty of 1792-3 recites as* follows — ‘Where- 
as a certain engagement was entered into between 
the Honourable Engligih East India Company and 
His Excellency Ameer. Sing, Eajah of Tanjore, 
bearing date the 10th of April 1787, for the purpose 
of cementing 'an everlasting fnendship with each 
other, and of » contributing mutually towards 'the 
^d^fence of the Carnatic and countries dependent 
<thereon , whereby it was stipulated that the said 
Company sheuld maintain a military force, n.nd that 
the said Bajah of Tanjore should pay annually a 
certain sum of money arising from the revenues of 
his country,* and sliould furnish sufficient and satis- 
factory security under certam conditions, expressed 
in the said engagement for the regular paynflbnt of 
the sum stipulated to the said Cqmpany and where- 
ag it apppears that the resources of tile said country 
of Tanjore, are not competent to enable the said 
^ajah to perform the sUpid&tion on the'said engage-i 
ment; and whereas it fuither^ appears tha4 the 
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eecuiity W'luch tho said Kajah of Tanjore agreed in 
'the above mentioned engagement to. furnish for the 
due payment of the stipulated fifum to the said Com-' 
pany is, in its i\p.ture, iiiadequa^te to the epd intend- 
ed, and whereas certain agreements have also been 
entered into betwoen the said Cou^any ai\d the said ‘ 
Bajah for the discharge of certain debts du^ by tbe 
said Bajah to private persons , it been-mutually 
agreed in consequence of the above written circum- 
stances, that the engagement aforesaid shall hence- 
forth be ponsidered by the contracting parties as 
annulled and no longer of effect or in force, and in 
lieu thereof the Honorable ^Sir Charles OaJcley, 
Baronet, President and (jovernor in Council of Fort 
Saint George,, on behalf of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading* to the Eiist Indies, 
their heirs and successors on the one ^sfrt, and His 
Excellency Ameer Sing, Kaj'ah of iTanjore, in his 
own name and for himself, his heirs and successgrsj 
on the other part, agree to dlie following Articles* 
which shall be binding on the respectiye«^arties for 
the purpose contained therein, notwithstanding all, 
or any of the conditions stipulated in the engage- 
ment, dated lOtli April 1'787, to the contrary.’ 

Aiticle X is. similar to Article I. of the Tre^^tJr'' 
of‘l7Sv. ‘ „ 

Article IX provides that ' the said Bajah shall 
receive regular information of all negotiations which, 
shall relate to declarmg wai or making peace, where- 
in the said Company may engage a^^dt the interests 
of jthe Carnatic and it& dependencies may be con- 
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cerned, and the said Bajah shall be considered as an ^ 
ally of the gaid^Company in all Treaties, which'shall 
*ln any res*pect alFect the Carnatic and countries 
depending thbreon,*pr belonging t© either of the 
contracting parties contTguous thereto ; and the said 
Ei,ajah agreed thtft he will not enter info any nego- 
tiations W political correspondence with any Euro- 
pean or UsTative ^(fwer, i^ithout the cons(3nt o£ the 
said Company ’ * t 

The Treaty of 1799 provides •by Article 11th, 
that ‘ such paH of all foi mer Treattes nvith the 
-former Bajahs of Tanjore as are intended to estab- 
lish the friendship andnilluvice between the Honour- 
able Company and H^s Excellency the Bajah of 
Tanjore, aje herdnj s^'engthened and confirmed; and 
the contracting parties mutually ‘agree that the 
friends and ehemies of either shall be considei ed to 
be the friends othid enemies of both ’ 

iy Article IX. ,It is stipulated and agreed 
that the Bajah shall be’treated on alljiccasions in his 
own territories, *83 well as in thdse of the Chfhpany, 
with all the attention, and respect, and honour 
which ts due to a friend and ally of the British 
Nation.' 

In 1798-99, Surfojee entered into Treaty with 
the ^ononr&ble East India Company, and ILhere- 
by he ceded Sis entire kingdom, to the administra- 
tipn of the British,' with the exceplion of a few 
villages, which he reserved for the royal dignity 
of his State and family. He retained the Fort of 
•I'anjore, wherein stood Ms palace. The ConUpany 
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were his self-appointed tax-gatherers, under his sur* 
veillance, collecting the revenue, and paying it into 
the exchequers of the Raj ; portibnsof wMcl^ revenue 
he reserved to Hmself and his s^ccessofs. 

By the Treaty of 1797-98 and by the 7th Article 
it is provided, that * In lieu of the said stipulations 
in the 5th Article of the Treaty of 1792, it is hereby 
stipulated and agreed that His Excellency the Rajah 
shall in all cases receive annually one laih of Star 
Pagodas, which shall be considered to be the first 
charge payable from the net Revenue of Tanjore. 
In addition to the said sum of one lahh of Star Pa- 
godas, His Excellency shall r^»ceive a proportion of 
one-fifth, to be calculated, on the remainder of the 
net revenue after deducting all charges of collection 
of whatever description, and the charge specified in 
the following Article*’ 

And the XIII. Article is as follows * In order 
that His Excellency the Rajah may have full satb^t^ 
faction In respect to the revenues of the Temtory 
hereby subjected t6 the management of the Com- 
pany, liis Excellency shall be at liberty to inspect 
the accounts of the Head Cutchery or Collector’s 
Treasury from time to time, or iJf> station a Vakeel 
(PJeader) or Accountant, at his own expense, for the 
purpo^ of taking and transmitting t& His Excel- 
lency, copies of any, or of all the accouitts which shall 
be recorded in the Head Cutchery or Treasury of 
the Collector.* 

Thus was -the Kingdom and Government of Tan- 
jore managed till 1855)' when the last Rajah; Seva- 
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jee, saddenly died" without male issue, natural oi 

^ When $l£yah Sovajed died Doctor Popo was tho missioitary id odarg^ cF 

* Tanjure* Hid (Jbscnpiion of* tlio«fuuciaI^pioce&aiaii and obsequies oi tho 
lafo Tlijah, would mtercst somo of rcadcis, I insert, it as a foot note 
“It was oerflkuily one of most solemnly thnlting spretadcs I ha\o 
ever seen, when the pooi remains of the last Rajah of Tanjoro, dressed with 
the utmost magnihccpcf and loaded with jowel^ of raio^ value, wore homo 
out, in a State palankeen, inlaid with ivoiy, through tno long streets of hi'3 
royal city, fho'last remnant of the inheritanco oi his anoestois A fortnight 
heforo 1 liad/ittendod Lor# Hams «vhon he visited the Raiah in full dui- 
bai Then ho was loaded \V4 ill jewels and gold, md piobciited a speetaelo 
of almost unparallod goi geousnosa, and even now as the light iff the loiebo^i 
itli on tho nodding head, one could almost imagine he still lived, and was 
giaidy acknowletlguKj the •^aluiativns of thv Ciovd^ UfOitad him Tlio dcatli- 
ehango seemed to ennoble him A mijcstj, an air of qmtopowir, socmed 
to pervade his features Something eagle- like ^ the faco called up tho 
romombranco of tho portraits o^the hist Mahratta chief, so mighty aqd so 
daring, who shook tho thiouo of tho* Mogul into dust Ilcloro tho fsiiie- 
lal procession, as chief mournej', walked tho representative of th( now 

ruling power, and after him, the European mhabitaulps of Tanjoio Vast 

• • 

multitudes lined tho stioots and ciowded tho fionts iiicl tops of tlio houses 
over which tho light of many torches cast an umaithly gluf in the 
ciowd fcht'ie \\a-» a sfi xngo mingling of laecs, tho Mvlirxtto. wilh blooding 
boriow on his brovv, ^Iio Tamilian with Ins iccustoiiicd apailiy jOBtkdby 
E nglibh men, Mahomed ill s, All gcius, anil otiici tubes whom tho court had 
«*^^etod to '^anjorc Wild diseoidant niuRie sounded and c /ci and anon* 
«*as the sad procession moicd blowly forward, tho wail, such as i^rncvci' 

heanl m othci tandS| the loud w^ail of a uatioPimournmg lor tlie last ol its 
* f • • 

lojal race, iillcd tho air Whatcvei may have been their cslinjpto in bomo 

Tcbpcets of the pflor Ri)ali while ho lived, t/ens of' thousands ol eiiicrto 
niouiners attended him to the fuuotal pyre that niglit And then, wl cn on 
a plain by tho rivei side, tojal gaiiueiils woic tak^noff on j by oiiD, and 
ii last tho body, wrapped in a bimplo musJiii robe, was lifted on to the pdo 
of !l..iudal wood, a long, ioud moiiruory was laisod, afid tho vast luultiiudo 
swayed to and tn^as though with agouy uuuttciablc Quickly th^ fuel wa 
hoa^iell up till the f^co too it as hidden Then the ucuresb male relative, 
a boy oi twelve ycais of ago, was borne iound«tho pile thiec linii*s, and, it 
the cud of tho circoit, a pot oi watoi being daslied to the giound, a 
iTigu that as watei poured on the giound, such is the hie of man-’-thc jide 
w^is ht by tho youth and Ihd flames lushod np throwaiig a livid glaic 
o\er' the whole scene • A gain the wOiiting sound but loudfi washoaid, and 

• as wo ihougbtfttlly weudjt^ oui way it w^ab long cic di|UnL 

• ‘ I'J • 
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atloptod, but left behind him his mother, Her dc- 
' ceased H^lmcss A voo Bye Saiba, ller present High- 
ness Kamatchee ByeSaib^ Ins senior widovf, Queen * 
Dowager, two daughters, and a^reat number of col- 
lateral relatives. 

Before wo 'narrate the several acts of the Honour- 
able East India Company t^ijvaids the ‘heirs and 
succpssois’ of their ‘friend and'' a^ly,’ tljo Kajali 
of Tanjore, let us take a glance dt the subject-mat- 
ter of each of these Tioaties connectedly. 

The fireli Treaty of Alliance was entered into in 
the year, 1787, wjjereby it was declared. That the 
East India Company, and. thciJlajah of Tanjore, for 
himself, his heirs, and successors, adjusted and con- 
cluded a solid and peimanent Treaty with the Com- 
pany, and by which it was stipulated and agreed, that 
the fricudsand enemies of the one shoul^bh considered 
the fiieuds and enemies of both , and that ceitaiu 
contributions or propoitions of the revenue of tip 
contracliug parties should be united into one common 
stock, to, be applied for mutual sopUrity and de- 
fence , ahd that the applications of the said contri- 
butions, both in peace and war, should be reposed i/i 
//{fl sUul UniteitCoinpany, the moie effeciuaXhj to se- 
cure the object of the Treaty. 

f'’iv&. years afterwards, in the year 1793, it having 
been found that the resources ‘of the country of 
Tanjore were net competent to fulfil the conditions 

J 

cclioos died away uu our cars Tiio next nioruiug a little slied of exqm- 
Bite woikmauslnp covers the heap of white astioa which* was all that was 
left of SavBjee, Malirojah of Taojore ** ^ Note to AhhelhiMs on the peofie of 
lnd\(\, Rmitrini by BooMlcr HiggtnUuthamfCdUed by Dr, Pops, page 214 
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that had beeii agreed upon, with respect to the 
amount pf the <^ntributions to bo paid by thef Hajah,* 
‘another iTreaty was arranged, binding the heirs and 
successors*of both parties, as well as themselves, to 
contribute certain sums of money for mutual defence ; 
the Bajah paying ids s^re into the hands of the^Com- 
pany, through themsdves as Collectors of the whole re- 
venue of STanjora, * 

In 1799, a third Treaty was entered into with 
Surfojee, father of the late Sevajee, by which it was 
agreed by the contracting parties, that such parts 
of all the former Treaties, as were intended to estab- 
lish friendship and alhancQ are, by the present one, 
strengthened and confined ; and that the friends and 
enemies of either shall be considered to be the 
friends and enemies of both ; and that the result of 
an inquiry, instituted by the authority of the Gover- 
nor-General in* Council, with the previous written 
.^i^mnsent of the Maha Rajah for the purpose of ascer- 
•taining the actual state* and condition of the country 
of Tanjore,*havkig proved, that d regular and perma- 
nent administration of the revenues had become in- 
dispensably necessary, all former Treaties for secur- 
ing partial or temporary interference on the part of 
the Company should be annulled, and in lieu thergof 
a pe^anent*Bystem for the collection of the r'Svenue 
and the adnfinistration of justice established, of 
w^ich the Company were, as before, to have the 
entire management, setting aside a stipulated sum 
for the use and« as the property of the Rajah, who 
•was to maintain and garrison ^is own hereditaiy 
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Fort of Tanjoio, and to be treated ,on all occasions 
Tvitbih Ids own teiutoiies and tho^e af tte Com- 
panj’’, with all the respect/ attention, and honojir 
which IS due to a friend and^ialhj of fA;e Biitisli 
nation. 

Ail these three Treaties testify fo*! theinselvos, tliat 
they aic voluntary agiecments bet\yoen two con- 
ti acting jiaities, equally idbognizlng each J^ther’s m- 
dc'pondence, acting for their mutual advantage, as 
also, that these are of permanent endurance, and en- 
. /ailed ill •pei'petiuty upon theii heirs and successor'^, 
and in fact the last Treaty was observed duiing a 
period of more than fifty yenrs, continuing in full 
operation at the demise of tli.e Rajah Sevajee, which 
took place off the 29tli Octojior 1855, , on which 
event as ho left no son, the Local Government pro- 
posed, that it should bo declared that the Raj of 
Tanjoro had become extinct, and that the East India 
Company had succeeded, as final heir to the enbj;Q^ 
propel ty, public and pnvato,'^of the deceased Seva- 
jee Rajah. 0 fempbra ' 0 mores " t *'* 

Let us review seiiatim the mannei ia which this 
Royal house was tieated What w^as the be- 
haviour of the Honourable East India Company 
iowaids this Royal house, — We say, what was then 
condufit so far back as 1773 They'captured the 
Fort of Tanjore, jrithout the slightest cause oi 
provocation, ahd dethroned its Rajah. This das- 
tardly act caused the removal of the then 
Governor of Madras ^he Rajal? was restored 
in J.7» C, the aggression*having been declared by the- 
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Court of Directors, ‘ to have, been founded upon 
ienccs v^nch w^re totally j also ’ Mill,* the histonan,* 
'commenting on the 'proceedings of 1773, emphati- 
cally expiess^ himsiglf thus ; ‘ Never, I suppose, was 
the lesolution taken to make war upon a lawful 
sovereign Avith the view of ‘ reducing him entirely,’ 
that is, etripping him of his dominions, and eithei 
piiltmg Inm and h«s family to death, or making ^hem 
pensioners for life, upon a more accommodating 
principle. Wo have done the Rajah great injury. 
We have no intention to do him right. .This con- 
stitutes a full and sufEcient reason for going on to 
his destruction Such is tjie doctrine , the ’practical 
improvement is obvious Dou you wish a good rea- 
son for effecting anjr body’s destruction ? First do 
him an injury sufficiently great, and then if you de- 
stroy him, you have, m the law of self-defence, an 
ample justification ’ 

\ Jil\7hat Avas the conduct of the Honourable East 

t. India Company in 1788, on the death of Rajah 
Tooljajee * J>;d they lecogmze his adojition of 
Surfojee ^ .Not till much tune and mohey had 
been spent On that occasion Lord Melville ex- 
pressed himself iif these forcible words — ‘ If the 
unjust'possessioti of the present Rajah, and the de- 
piiV|ition ()f*the rightful heir had taken place^n con- 
sequence of Any oflhose violeiyies and convulsions, 
1^ which the Native Governments in India aie so apt 

to be distracted, I should have thought the obj ection 

_ - • 

• 1 Mill’s History of India, Vbl 11 , Book V, Chapter IV 

• 2 Letter, dated Walmor Castle*, 11th September 1797 • » 
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insurmountable ; but it must b& recollected that %vt 
'me iu dfjreai degree tlie autJioreofthisir^its^ice. It 
Avas produced by our inte^erenSe, ootaiited. through* 
the misrepresonj^tions and corr^tion9>of person 
who is now reaping the benefit of it ; and tlK nghtful 
heir has a great claim that we should interfere to re- ’ 
medy that injustice which originated in our interfer- 
ence. If .after such a lapseof time the native powers 
weio to observe us interfering in'order to carry mto 
effect any forfeiture in our own favour, it would afford 
just cause^of reproach ; but in the present instance 
wo would appear in the fair light of honourcibly re- 
paifing that injury which we gurselves have been the 
innocent instrument of committing.'^ And Torrens, 
a recent histojian, an ardeni and felicitous writer 
commenting® on tlie acquisitiefix of Tanjore, writes ; — 

‘ Among the earliest allies of theEngli^ 'on the Coro- 
mandel Coast, was the Bajah of Tanjors. In 1 742, tho 
reigning Prince had been deposed by domestic re vo-^ 
lution, and Pretaph Sing obtained the throne. The. 
authorij;ies at Madias having no , concern in the 
event, aeknowledged the new Prince without hesita- 
tion. Their correspondence with him was continued 
without any interruption, and mutual expressions of 
fidelity and confidence were interchanged for more 
than seven years. At the end of this period Sahujee, 
the exiled Bajah, solicited theif aid in effecting a 
counter-revolution. He offered, by way of recom- 
pense, if they should succeed, to grant them the Port 

« : 

1 Letter dated Walmer CaStle, 11th Septe&iber 1797. * 

« 9 Torrena* Empire in A€ia, pp 20, 21 
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and Joghire of Devicott»li, and undertook to pay all 
oxpenaeff of U^e war. They acceptecl ihd offer, 
Tretaph yrai their ally ; •th^y had recently sought his 
assistance^gainst Ihj French ; they had no pretence 
of provocation to urge agailnst him : nevertheless 
* ‘ they despatched«an army to dethrone • him.’^ The 
expedition' failed* bu^ ,a second was resolved on. 
*They determ^df however/ says their o,polojgist 
Malcolm* * that the* capture of Devicottah*. not^ the 
i-estoration of Sahujee should be their first object.** 
The fort was accordingly invested and taken. And 
no sooner was this accomplished, than they entered 
into a negotiation with Pretaph Sing, — agreed to 
desist from all further hostilities — ^not only to aban- 
don him fi^ whom they pretended to* have hereto- 
foie fought, but engaged to secure his person and to 
receive a fixe*d §um for his maintenance, on condition 
of being suffered to remain undisputed masters of 
D^ icottah and the circumjacent territory.® This 
Isras tlie be^nning of the conquest of Hindoostan.’ 

What w^ thq conduct of the’ East India Com- 
pany in lfi5d, on the demise of His Highness Bajah 
Sevajee ? Forbes was then Besident of Tanjore. 
He reported the matter to Croyemmenl ; he enunci- 
ated his own views. He pointed* out to the Madr^ 
Government, ctliat the Baj was not extinct hy the 
death'of the B«gah without male i$me ; that many in- 
stances might be adduced of femdes hav ing succeed- 

« 1 HiJir« Histoiy of India^ Book IT, diopter It 

2 Memoir of Lord CliTe, Tol L, Chapter I 

3 WXA HiAovy of mk TV., C&pter JL 

4 AppoDdtaL ^ ^ > 
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e<l to musnuds, in the history of Hindu dynasties <5 
mA he ‘drew attention to the case Sa<g 0 .» Bye, 
who 1009 the sixth Sovereign Hn *th%8 very* dynasty of 
Tonjore, and who succeeded ^Jber hlishand Baba 
Sahib, the fifth Sovereign, as 'his widow, on his 
death withoilt male heir, with the? universal appro- * 
val of the Durbar and the people of the comitry 

It IS preposterous to suppose that a feinale is ex- 
cluded on account of her sex in the succession of 
Hindu Sovereigns. 

The history of India affords numerous examples 
of female Hindu Sovereigns, who have succeeded 
their husbands dying witjbout^male issue. That the 
instances are not more num^ous is safely attributa- 
ble to the unit’ersal prevalency of adoption Even 
when a Sovereign died without adopting a son, it 
was generally the practice for the V/idow to adopt 
one and reign as regent during his mihority. Indian 
history is full of such events but those in 
the widow has succeeded m her own right, are suffi' 
ciently numerous t5 "establish the Into dnd custom 
The historian Orme oj^ens his admirable work with 
the story of the Queen of Trichinopoly, the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Tanjore, who,‘'onthe death of her 
hr^band, reigned in her owil right,, and defended her 
Eort a^inst Chunda Saheb, by whom she was treach- 
eroijisly imprisoned- Grant l)uff nSakes myption 
of the PrinoeBS Tara Bye, who, on the deatli of 
her husband Baja Bam, the Kii^ of SaiUra, 
assumed the reins of Government d 2 »rmg,tlie> m|^r- 
ity of her son Sey^ehf of which dynasty-l^jM'B is 
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a branch. Briggs narrates the-story of Burgamattee, 
the lianee of ^Gurra, ‘ celebrated for her* beauty* 
ras for her gbod sensd;’ how she opposed Asaf Khan 
with an ^rmy of ^,500 elephants jind 8,000 horse 
and foot, and how sne stabbed herself with a dagger 
* snatched from the girdle of her Mahout^ rather than 
fall in to .the hand of her enemy, when in the heat of 
battle she wsllb, pierced Jby an arrow in. the eye. 
Travancore has seen jtwo female Sovereigns suceoed 
each other, within the present century A former 
Rajah of Mysoie refused to adopt, expressly that 
his favorite Ranee might succeed him m her own 
right. Forbes cites t^e instances of two Princesses 
succeeding their consorts to the guddee of Kolapore, 
VIZ , of Durga Bye SaKiba, widow of, His Highness 
Rajah, of !filolapore, !md also of Juga Bye Sahiba — 
this also beilij^ a sister dynasty of Tanjoie.* His- 
toiy knows uo jiobler character than the illustrious 
Alhia Bye, of the great Mahratta family, of 
]|[,which the’Rajahs of Tanjoie are an off-shoot. It is 
thus that Maltolm, the historian^ speaks of his 
history of Central India — ‘ It is not common with 
the Hindus (unless in those provinces where they 
have learned the degrading usage from their Mdho- 

^ Cyans Bell makes mentioii of Banka Bye, widow oT Rughojee the seegnd, 
the third Rajah of l^sgpore, a lady of great talent and energy whphad been 
Regent^dunng her gi^dson’s mmority, and who had for upwards of fifty years 
exercisdd a dominant influence both m domestic %nd public affairs This was 
a honse of close affinity with Tanjore In Southern ^ndia, on the throne 
of the Fandian House the celebrated Heenatohee succeeded her father, whom 
after postenty delfled The name also of Mungamah is popular In the 
Boroucy of Ramnad the naanes of Hoetoonatchiar Ammah, Mungalaswaree 
•▲mmal and Sivakaxny Ammal are not un^mmon. 
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medan coiujueroTs) to confine fences, to compel 
them,'' id wear veils, Mahratti^ of rank (even 

the Brahmins) have, with few* exceptiohs^rejected' 
the custom which is not pr^oscribed any of 
tiieir religious institutions. Ahlia Bye, therefore, 
offended no preju<fice, when she took upon herself the 
direct management of affiirs/>and sat every day for a 
considerable period in o^en Durbar, ti^msacting 
busihe^ Her first principle of (Government appears 
to have been moderate asses««ment, and an almost 
sacred respect for the native rights of village officers 
and proprietors of lands. She heard every complamt 
in person, and although she continually referred 
causes to Courts of Equity and Arbitration, and to 
her ministers, for settlement, she was always accessi- 
ble j and so strong was her sense of duty, on all 
points connected with the distribution of justice, 
that she is represented as not only patient but un- 
wearied in the investi^tion of the most insigmficant 
causes, when appeals were ' made to her decision^ 
Aware of the partiality which was to be expected 
from information supplied by members and ad- 
herents of the^Holkar family, regarding Ahlia Bye, 
facts were collected from other ''quarters to guard 
against impressions which the usual details of her 
administration were calculated to make. It^was 
thought the picture had been overcharged with 
bright colours^ to bring it more into contrast with the 
opposite system that has since prevailed in countries 
she formerly governed ; but although inquiries have 
beemmade among jdl nanks and dasses, nothing has 



been discovered to diminish the eulogiums, or rather 
blessingii whicl^are poured fmrth whenever hdr name * 
Is^mentigiuH. The hote, indeed, inquiry is pursued, 
the more admh'atioiiiis excited ; but it appears above 
all extraordinary, hoyr she had mental and bodily 
po wers to go through with the labors ‘she imposed 
upon herself, and whiph from the age of thirty to 
that of sixty, when she died, were unremitted. JThe 
hours gained from 'the affairs of the State, wevtfldl 
given to acts of devotion and chgrity ; and a deep 
sense of rehgion appears to have strengthened her 
mind in the performance of her worldly duties. She 
used to say that she 'deeined herself answerable, to 
God for every exercise of power ; and in the full 
spirit of a pious and benevolent mind was wont tq^ 
exclaim, when urged by her ministers to acts of ex- 
treme severity, ‘ Let us, mortals, beware how we 
destroy the woiks of the Almighty.’ ’ 

With all these historical facts staring them 
Jn the face, with a perfect knowledge that the 
law and the mls(;o^ of country maintained the 
succession among Mahratta royalty of asdrviving 
widow or daughter, the Court of Directors, by their 
proceedings <of the 16th April 1856,' declared that 
the of Tanjqre was extinct from .want of a male 
heir claiming^ through a male. No allusmn is made 
to the claims of the Vidow to su^eed. The acts of 
the Madras Govermnent on this occasion might be 
declared to be, to use the mildest expression, shame- 
ful, Forbes, \^o gratuitously constituted himself, 
•when Eesident of Tanjore, on the immediate demise 
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of Sevajee, the special advocate^ of the claims 
of ’the Princess of Tanjore, turns |Ov§r $.nd be- 
comes appointed special Government auctioneer for' 
the Honourable East India Cjiempaify. «To quote 
the words of an eye witness, ‘ Mr Forbes’^ first act 
was to mardh ofTroany of the Eajah’s horses, ele- 
phants^ carriages, &c., to Madras, where they were 
disposed 'of by public auction 'He then caused to 
be sSlzed every scrap of land, not only belonging 
to the Bajah and the ladies of the family at the 
time of the Rajah’s death, but even every scrap 
which at any time had belonged to the Bajah, no 
matter who was its present toccupant. He further 
caused the Collector to issue, a Proclamation, stating 
that this seizure was only for ,the purpose o‘f com- 
pelling claimants to come in, and satisfy him as to 
their titles, whereon it was promised «that the lands 
should be restored. He thus tumfed those in pos- 
session — which IS nine points of the law — out o^ 
their properties : be made those Plaintiffs who 
should have been properly Defendants he consti- 
tuted himself J udge m his own cause and that of his 
employers, notwithstanding there were their own 
ordinary Courts open to them in*the very district of 
Tg,njore, in which they might have enforced any 
.right, which they might conceive themsblves to ,have, 
to any particular jiiece of property. ' Having thus 
seized all the landed property, the next step was, to 
get hold of the personal. Accordingly Forbes took 
Sidyuitage of a Sepoy Regiment <paBsing through 

' 1 J. B. Nortqp, AdTooate.Ga&enl of ICadiM, 
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Tanjore— he had previously disarmed and disband-^ 
ed the ile^me|it of the Eajah — to make hili swoop 
*uoon alk the valuabfes fta the Palace. He marched 
a company iilto the Palace itself '* he then broke 
open the, Hajah’s seal which had been placed upon 
the doors of seveitd apaitments codtainiftg valuables ; 
he inspected every thing and took possession of all 
the jewels, the variable cloths, the private? armQury, 
the libraiy, the furniture, by affixing his own fliSSf to 
each door, and placing an armed sentry over it It was 
thus he desecrated the sanctity of the Palace itself.’ 

Forbes, the auctioneer, is followed up by Philips 
as salesman, of whom'the ^bove quoted eyo*witness 
wntes’ ‘Mr Philips, has had an auction of pots 
and pans, and other articles within ttie precincts of 
the Palace itself He has sent up the valuable pri- 
vate armoury of the late Rajah to Madias for sale. 
On the ladies Vefusing to give him up the keys of 
their apartments, he has taken carpenters and black- 
- smiths, with picklocks and false keys, and thus 
opened th^ doors, and taken away property '^3s I am 
informed, of the value of many thousand Rupees from 
these apartments A more indecent indignity, has 
never yet been perpetrated in the annals of Resi- 
dentship. It is« nice sort of job trtily 6n which, to 
employ one* of the Sudder Judges; the Tiighest 
Appellate Court in the land • 

.The next act of indignity that this Royal family 
was subjected Jto was, that Her Highness Camatchee 
Bye Sahiba, as^^he senior: ewidow of the late Bajab, 

' * 1 J B Nortpa, Adyocate for the Widows Bajah of Tanjo^ * 
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had to sue the East India Company for her hus- 
band’s priwae estate and get a decrep in her jfayor in 
the Jjocal Courts. Againsb' this decisidn the East ' 
India Companyt appealed to the JPrivy Council, who 
reversed the deciaion of the liigh Court, then Sa> 
preme Court Sila iUcbard Bethel, the Attorney 
General, appeared for the Banee ; Sir Hugh Caidus 
appeared for the Company.* They held that Forbes' 
sei^lrro was within the scope of h'ls instructions and, 
as such, an act of .State. But the judgment cleariy 
points out the opinion entertained by that tribunal 
on the conduct of the Madras Government. These 
are-Lord Eingsdown’s w^rds in his judgment. ' It 
IS extremely difficult to discover in these papers any 
ground of legal right, on the part of the East India 
Company or of the Crown of Great Britain, to the 
possession of this Baj, or any part Qf *the property 
of the Bajah on his death ; and, indeed, the seizure 
was denounced by the Attorney General (who from ^ 
circumstances explained to us at the healing, appear-, 
ed as Counsel for the Bespondents, and not in his 
official character for the Appellants) as a most violent 
and unfustijiable meamre. The Bajah was an inde- 
pendent Sovereign of territories ubdoubtedly minute 
ai\d bound by Treaties to a powerful neighbourhood, 
which left him, practically, little power of free action ; 
but he did not hoHhis territory, such'as it was, as a 
fief (ftkeBnttshOrownorof theEastlndiaOompan^t 
nor does there appear to have been amy pretenoe for 
claiming il, on the death of the Rajafkwiihout a son, by 
anylegoA title et^er^asm escheat orasabonavaeante,’' 
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The £oll(ming^ passages from tibe speech of the 
Attorney ^enfral, Sir Bichard Bethel, are * worthy 
*Df atteationt It must Be reihembered, that though 
he was Qounsel foRthe Bauee of Tanjore, he was 
also the highest law officer of tl^ British Crown and 
* ihe Government,nmd without godd cause would not 
have committed himself to such lai^uage. ‘ On the 
death ofithelashBajah in 1855/ he says, Hhis pio^t 
extraordinary act was done by the Company Hl'^pe 
an act for which there are few similar precedents in 
the history of its proceedings in India. In ^age 47 it 
appears that the Court of Directors issued a Decree, 
conceived as your Lordships will observe, in a style 
to which I know no parallel nor any thing similar, 
saving the celebrated Decrees of the first Napoleon, 
m which he was in the 'habit of announcing that a 
kingdom, had ^msed to exist, or that a royal family 
had ceased to rHgn.’ 

And again : — ‘ By what principle, by what species 
- of law, on what ground of reasoning are you to jus- 
, tify the er§o oT the East India Company ; that, be- 
cause the Bajahship had ceased to exist, ergo the 
East India Company are entitled to come in y.nd 
take ppssessiou ; t5 appropriate to themselves every 
thing that belongs to the Bajahsbrip of Tanjofe. 
Itie^orte of the most astonidting, one of tKe most 
frighifid*thin§^ in ^nt of Justus^, of reason, and of 
law, that I ever met ‘with. Who madS the East In- 
dia Company the UUimus Hoeres of the Bi^ah of Tan* 
jore ! Who gav« them the.fight to enter in and take 
possession, becaase they pronounced that the dig- 
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nity, the Kingdom, tiie Sovereignty has come to an 
end ^ There is not one particle of jujitice, or law, or 
of principle, that can be i^^'ottglft forward f^r a mo- 
ment to maiiitam this proposition ; but^ puling asi^e 
the natural indignation with wlhch one contemplates 
this act of vsolence and force, which is only to be 
referred to the good old jfiile^ the simple plan, 

' Tliat they should take who hafrenthe po.wer, and 
thfey-vhpuld keep who can if that is to be allowed 
as the ground of ^t, let it be allowed, and we shall 
know how to deal with it.* 

And again : — ‘ I want therefore to know on what 
earthly ground it is put, tbat» the East India Com- 
pany hence become entitled to this Sovereignty, to 
all the possessions, to all the territories, all the* pro- 
perty : because my friend Mr,’ Forsyth has told us, 
that there is no distinction between I^udIic and Pri- 
vate at all, but that all falls int:> this universal 
drag-net of tlm all gtasping Company, and accord- 
ingly the widows and daughters of the Rajah, how-^ 
ever numerous they might be, are to ‘'pe ieft without 
one particle or one penny of provision.,’ 

And again • — ‘ If I grant, for a moment, that cer-, 
tain portions of the prerogative ai^ given to the East 
li^dia Company, the question rem%ms, wliether the 
thing hone has been done by virtue of<that preroga- 
tive * Now have your Lordships found Iny where, 
or can you pdint anywhere, to the particular words 
of any Charter, to the language of any Act of Parlia- 
ment, to any thing that, can be pleaded, to justify a 
thing done by the Eaat India Company of seiziog 
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upon this estatp of Tanjore? I dwel^ upon that^ 
and for tlijs r^son ; a Sovereign power has flo ne* 

’ cpsaity to give a reasoif ;*4t is sufficient for the So- 
vereign powet to si^ sic vole sic jubio ; but one in- 
dividual pr a number of individuals having no pre- 
tence to be regained as a Sovereign pdwer, but de- 
riving frdm t]ieir owo» legitimate Sovereign certain 
powers and authofities, dan only use their’ borrowed 
light, may only avail themselves of their defecated 
authoiity, for tlie justification of -those things that 
come within the orbit and scope of that uuthority. 
If the argument, thcrefoi'e, should avail the East In- 
dia Company, the Ea.?t Iivlia Company should have 
said, we have got her§ given to us by the Crown 
authority, and powe^, per fas aut nefUs, to seize any 
thing ‘within the geographical limits of India. If it 
IS fully expounded, it comes to tliis frightful thing 
they had authority to make war on the heathen and 

to plunder the heathen just as thej' thought proper ; 

* • 

and that for whatever they did in the exercise ot 
this system of vapacity, they cfaimed the s^dthority 
of the British Crown, and could say, we have the 
power to do this, and we have a right to do it, agd do 
not complain of us ; complain of the English Grown 
that has authonsed the commission of this deed. 
My, Lords, ’is that language capable oT bemg 
brought forward in a Court o£ Justice ; can this 
tilling be proved to Ibe an act of Stai», done by cer- 
tain persons who are subjects of the Bntish Crown ; 
unless it can be shown tahe an act of State of the 

' British Crown itself ; and iMt a thing thafis*<»a- 
• 81 
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joable of beipg brought forward iij -that capacity, 
then 'show me your warrant ^ froili t^e British 
Crown. Show me the autJfolity in any one of thes^ 
Statutes or any one of these Ch^ters, by ^ich you 
have done this thing, viz., you have entered on the 
inheritance of another and displaced the widow and 
family of this deceased mam Prodi^ce a title for 
doing it; by what warranty do yoh do it * You say, 
it isan'act of State, show me your warrant of the 
Crown to do it. My Lords, it cannot be done ; if 
that is th& position in which tbe East India Com- 
pany stand, if they have taken possession, if they 
havb actually entered into, the'inheritance there, and 
possessed themselves of the , property and held it, 
and they are Incapable of putf-ing a finger on any 
Grant of the Crown, or any Statute that justifies 
them ; the pleading that it is an aot of State, ts 
nothing else, hut a modcery of' the name of the Sxi- 
preme powen' of the State 

And he concluded — * I lamented again and again * 
when wp passed these Statutes ; and it was not my 
fault that we had not a clause clearly giving your 
Lorjiship’s authonty beyond all question, to put an 
end to these things which are the opprhhria of the 
British name — -these acts of foliation and injustice- 
And then, they attempt to set up the Cbmpanyt who 
do it, as not being amenable to any law or power of 
ginng justice to the defeated, the plundered, and the 
robbedJ 

Bajah Sevajee, with his demise left behind 
him his senior widowj' Her Highness Kamatchee 
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Bye SS'^iba, and two daughters. These children 
were bjorn to |ps first wife who pre-deceased him,! 
His fir^t 'daughteV ^a^ Her deceased Highness 
Rajasa Cojef Ammanee Rajury Bye, who durmg 
the life time of her *father weis given in marnage to 
Rajah Sacaram Row-Sahib Hollitay, 'Ameer Row, 
a Prinee of the royjd family of Kolapore. She 
died without issire. The second daughter of the 
Rajah of Tanjore was Her Highness VejaygiiMohana 
Mooctumboi Bye Ammanee, Rajay. When Sevajee 
died m 1855, she was a child of ten years of age. ^ 
When she arrived at the age of fourteen, she was 
given in marriage by Ahe Madras Government, who 
had assumed the territories of the Rajah of Tanjore, 
to the sapie royal personage. Rajah Sacaram Sahib, 
She IS now about twenty-five years of age and is the 

SOLE SUEVIVTNIJ REPRESENTATIVE OP THE MaHRATTA RaJ 

OF Tanjore, being the child of Sevajee, and the 
giaudchild of Suifojee She is a young woman 
possessing every persbnal charm, reflecting in an 
eminent dfegibe the noble mind and deportment of 
her grandfather, Surfojee. She is healthy, intelli- 
gent and educated. Mr. Forbes, the Resident of 
Tanjore, when lading her claims for the musntid of 
her forefathers,, for the favourable consideration of 
the ^Madras Government^ speaks in these most 
touching terilhs . — * , 

‘The Governmeht will decide 6n the justice 
of this daughter’s claim, and on the policy of 
maintaining *the Raj. Jp. considering the ques- 
tion they will not lose sight of th^ manner, in 
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jtrbich we bjecsuue possessed of Tanjore. It is 
not a' conquered country; ae^isit^on* never 
cost the British Government the life of a single, 
soldier, nor the*'mlue of a single rupee f the viy 
of the orphan was never heard, nor was .the tear 
of the mdovo ever shed, when tfie rule of the 
country passed from the B^gah to^he Mnds of 
our Government. In the 5fty ylarfe dunng which 
we haVfe held. possession, we have m round numbers 
drawn from it a total revenue of no less than twenty 
crores, or many millions stei'linq. Neither Sur- 
fojee nor Sevajee ever offered the smallest hinder- 
ance to our peaceable settlement of the country, oi 
in any degree whatever departed from the strictest 
adherence to Treaty; truly, it deserv,es consi- 
deration how the Government should act towards 
the last descendant of a royal hue, to w, ^ughter of 
those, who when their aid was needed were always 
our firm allies' 

The fate of the State of Tanjore was in every 
respect ^milar to the destiny of tho State of Nag- 
pore. The mandate of the Governor-General of 
India that, in 1854, extinguishecT the Baj of Nag- 
pore, in 1855 set aside the Baj of Tanjore. The 
representation of Resident Mansel of Nagpore was 
as futile as the advocacy of Forbps of Tanjore. iThe 
Government t^k measures to extinguish the Baj 
of Tanjore ; minutes were recorded of the value of 
the State jewels, no more to be considei;ed heir-looms 
in a family about to be stripped of ‘royal rank and 
fojttuie ; and gums and jbwek which had been known, 
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from time immemorial, to Lave adorned* the pe^qn of 
royal beauty, 4ere §old by pablic auction ; anif these 
Boyal pA’Sona^swere converted into pensioners. The 
words add sentiments that have bSen expressed so 
foieibly 'by Torrens on the spoljiatiou of Nagpore 
are also apphcable to Tanjore.^ 

‘ Can any one be at'a Joss regarding the impres- 
sion made on tlie mind of every prince of I^ia by 
the public sale, in the metiopolis of the Ea'st, of the 
personal effects of one who, throughout his reign, 
had been our faithful ally Can any one cloubt that 
the advertisement was execrated in every bazaar, 
and cursed m every 'tannafh, as a threatening notice 
ostentatiously given, that the picklock of despotiSm 
would be? used without shame as an implement of 
exaction, and none could tell whose regalia or casket 
would next h\ nfled. Our historians are never 
Aveary of reprobating the sudden and summary 
decree of Bayonne, in which Napoleon informed the 
world that^in J&he Peninsula, th% house of Bourbon 
bad ceased to reign ; and in reprobating the duress 
under which an imbecile sovereign was driven into 
an act of formal abdication. And many severe things 
have been justly said of the pictures taken from the 
Escurial, anc^ of Ihe bronze steeds borne aw^gy fi5m 
the Piazza of San •Mare. But at least, Napoleon 
cannot be upbraided with stealing or selling the 
gems and apparel of hm victims. It was bad 
enough to appropriate the Iword of Frederick ; but 
Na|)oleon, unscrupulous th!bu|fh he was, would^have 

^ '£mpire in Asia ^ • 
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^been ashamed to make away with rings and neck- 
laces 'of* the Prussian Queen, and th^n to hfive put 
them up to the highest bidddr among the brokers of ' 
his capital. If^vice loses half fits hideoueness by 
losing all its grossness, it may likewise be^ said that 
public violence becomes more hslftefiil when it is 
tarnished with the reproach • of base cupidity At 
the very time when the Queen’s Gvivernor-Gceneialin 
Asia'tfTas thus playing the freebooter and auctioneer, 
our Foreign Secretary was addressing to the Court 
of St Petersburg remonstrances against the seques- 
tration of the revenues of certain Polish noblemen 
upon suspicion of their complicity in seditious 
designs Well might the, minister of the Czar 
scornfully retdrt, — * Physician,, heal thysqjf.’ 

The East India Company swore on their honour, 
to the iiajah of Tanjore and their successors, that 
the honour and dignity of their dimily shall be 
preserved to them inviolate and everlastingly, 
and the Proclamation of the Queen in plainer words* 
enunci^ites the same truth in favour ’of all the 
Prmces of India. ‘ ’’^ereas, for divers weighty 
reasons, we have resolved to take ppon ourselves the 
Government of India, heretofore administered in 
tnust for us by the Honourable East India Com- 
pany. * We do by these presents notify and dpclare 
that we have taken upon ourselves the said Govern- 
ment, and we hereby call upon all our subjects 
within the said territories to be faithful, and to bear 

r 

true allegiance, to ourselves, our heirs and succes* 
^snrs'. We hereby, azaiounce to the Native Princes 
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of India, that alli Treaties and Engagements inad» 
with them#by,^or upder the authority of, the Hon- 
ourable* East India -Corikpany, are by us accepted 
and willl&e scrupuloyasly maintained*, and we look for 
the like observance on their pa'lt. ^e desire no 
extension of our territorial possesions, and while 
we wlirpermjt no agression upon our dominion or 
our righibs to be attempted with impunity, we sJiall 
sanction no encroachment on those of others. We 
shall respect th^ rights, dignity, and honour of 
Native Princes as our own.* What words can be 
plainer > What language more honourable and in- 
telligible ' and what terms more precise and credit- 
able I Would that we could say that an intelligent 
and honourable Government had nobly endoised 
and maintamed in tact their piofessions of good 
faith f WouldJ that ,our barons could swell with 
honest pride, and that we could proclaim the noble 
acts of a free and ingenuous Government • Would 
that we coul^ produce a recofd of the just and 
upright dealings of a Christian Govemn»ent to- 
wards helpl’ess females who have implored then 
protection, and tgwards whom the Government 
have elected to stand in loco parentis. "Eor the 
Government coifstituted itself ultimus h^jres "to 
the iRajah of Tan^ore, and if they be rightly 
such, what was their bounden dhty. . Viewed poli- 
tically, of course, ' the present Princess of Tan- 
jore is in n^^better position than other members 
of the body l^litic, but viewed as the only 
'daughter of a royal line and ef the prince, tier 
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Jate father, the relative position of the Princess 
and fhe Government becomes^ strctoge^ and her 
claims to protection and synipathy greater. * As tl;e 
daughter of an Eminent royal fatnily, she Ifes every 
reason to expect that her rights, as such, will be 
respected and supported, and that whereinsoever 
they are infringed or attempted to be .infringed, the 
Government, as her lawful guardi&nS and pfotectors, 
self-constituted and self-elected as they are, will step 
into the breach, 'and by an interposition of their 
authority)' not only repair the wrong, and the injury 
done, but punish the offender, as well as provide 
means to prevent the recurrence of irregularities so as 
to secure the rights and privileges of the Princess, 
inviolate and ‘intact Such, no .doubt, was the ex- 
pectation of the Bajah of Tanjoro, who entered 
into Treaty witht he British, and suchf no doubt, was 
the honest intention of Government when they, on 
their part, subsciibed the articles. But the mama 
for annexation, demon-like, has seemingly paialyzed 
those ' principles o^ rectitude and 'inte^ity which 
influenced the rulers of the olden time, And now alas • 
appears to have rendered them callous to the calls 
of honour and fair dealing. 

‘The^ueen of England, whose svorld-wide fame 
has reached this sunny land, apd whose royal .sym- 
pathy and affection for the oppressed and distressed 
of eveiy chme and country, has become a house- 
hold word, will not suffer an injured Princess to 
call in vain for justice ; and the women of England, 
sdfb and gentle an.d n6ble as their benign and illus- 
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trlcmfr Bovereiga, wlien told tale oC ^ 

will feel th^ir injured sister of India, Aodnot p^r* 
ftiit the rjrongto continue— j&ed^adation of a Prin- 
cess from<A princely ito a pleliiejStp ftate. Hearts so 
tender as- theirs will l^stt^lbo t^e |bale of sorrow and 
"suffering, and melt with «|a4filiese to’a weak and help- 
less woman’s plaint. !l|ien thi^t influence which the 
softer ha^^over^the stornet a^ 'vt^ill and must be felt, 
and things now crobked be speedily and ef^tively 
made straight. 

As the present Princess of Tanjore was, given in 
marriage to Rajah Saearam Sahib, the question 
arises who is this poranno^e? We liave already as- 
serted, that, of the several Mahratta Chieftain fa- 
milies, the Bhonslays and Mohitays were prominent 
during the dommancy of Jdahratta Power, on the 
Western Coast. Hence, among the kingly families, 
intermarriages With Bhonslays and Mohitays were 
not uncommon. 

The BhOnslay family wae of very ancient date. 
In the prophptipal Pnranas, designated Slimishot- 
tara, and in the historical volumes, called Bhagava- 
taim, and Hanvamsam, and in other minor works, 
-we And it sifted that the ancienf king Satadtinvct 
sprung of the Solar race, set out from Horthem 
India, most probably from the regions n$ar-ancient 
Oude* and settled the Vindiah Hbontains, 
sonth of the Nurbbuda. He was known under the 
naSne of Sisioday, whose ancestor was a*Bajpoot by 
birth and descent. Sisaoday fopnded the BoyM 

house and Principality of "Chitore, now exis%ig jas 

> ■ «« « 
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one of t^e most axicient States in the pxovince of 
Bajapotana^ itrbich coimtry might af tly be styled as 
the motherland of the Hindk Kajahs. « 

The kingdom of Sissoday before it mA'ged into 
the principality of the Bana of Chitore, Vd existed 
1,6$0 years/ befo^ its conquest Shalivalum/ who 
put the whole of the menthers of this family to 
death, except one voman, *who, having escaped with 
her in^t son found shelter and' subsistence in a mi- 
raculous manner .amongst the Sautpoora Mountains, 
this sonv'^asSatadanva, sumamed Sissoday, who be- 
came the founder of the family of the Kana of 
Chitore, from wh'om sprspig Hanas of Odyapoor. 

Sissoday gave birth to son, named Lutchman 
Pal, who travelled into strange countries, and re- 
turned bringing with him a beautiful damsel from 
Singala Dweep, the ancient Sanscrit name of tbe 
Island of Ceylon. This maiden was of the Fadniini 
race, and was remarkable for symmetry, beauty, 
and accomplishments. The &me of the transcend- 
ant IcKWclinesB of this woman sprpad >10 far and 
wide that it reached the ears of the JBmperorf of 

1 DniFa HaJiiutita Histor j. 

* P«i4mini is a Sansent word lor a woman of rosy ot^lour. The author 
of the Coooaham is the Sarkanapalus ol India. His work is proscribed as 
oUcene He divides woman kind mte four classes^, viz Padmim or Patini 

or Sankini Chittmi and Hasthini 

1^^ Though the w«rk on the whole is objectionable, I am mOhued to 

ihmki thMi It ooi^na facts, on amotarj matters, based upon experieiiee, worthy 
of oonsldanktiou and observatioii. Padmuu is an expression apphed to a woman 
of incomparable rose beauty andnnexceptional chastity Here it is a proper 
nameatw^l ^ 

t41ia*o*dui. 
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Delhi, ‘wbo iixflAtued 'With unholy ttsed 

every eidejroifr to obtaio her, and sever her •from 
arms^of Lutehman^Fcd, her 'eonsort. Many a 
battle wrfe foflght, hnd Ltttdhmsiti Pal, on account 
of his great knowledgfft and abilities, his vast foreign 
travels, his military jflrbwess, and* his unparalleled 
deeds ofwalou^ won for himself the name and title 
of Maha ilana. • L'Utchm&n Pal fell in batfle, €ght- 
ing against the Emperor of Delhi, and his sons 'dis- 
persed into different countries, and founded various 
principalities. Taking Lutehman Pal as the main 
stock or the first generation, the kingdoms of KutcU 
and Odyapoor , were founded by Princes of this 
family, of the third generation; the kingdoms of 
Nepaul and Saindhaviady by the Princes of the sixth 
generation of the afore^id family ; and of the 
seventeenth gjpneration, Malojee sprung, whose 
royal family in course of time gave birth to 
Sevajee the great, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire. 

Thus, it *wifl ’be seen that tlJe Mahratta ’Royal 
families werd' purely of R^poot origin, but were 
erroneously called Mahratta by Native and more 
particularly foy ifuropean Historians, simply be- 
cause these piinoes adopted the li^^ahYatta’ language 
as th^ir motHer tongue. This will be bomff out by 
the Genealogical Chart, furnished to the Home 
Authorities and to the Indian Govetmment, by Pra- 
tab Sing, Maha Rajah of Safora. 

ITius, the prittcipaUties of Chitore and Odyapoor 
ire as mothers that have giveirbir^h to the danghti^x 
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prindpaliti^ of Satara, Kolapore^ Tanjore, Sain- 
dbavadj) Nagpore, Hutch,* Bhooj, tod Nepaul. 

Nest in importance with ihe'Bhonslay Iiouee, t}ie 
Mohitay family come into conSideraCion.* For the 
earliest informatioii regarding this hoose ,we are in- 
debted to Fersiah Hiatortana. il^rom a work called 
and airothec ^lAediKliulasaiul Delhi, 
and^other minor works, welcome te know that a tribe, 
called sprang from tlie caste of Kajpoots, ruled 

at a very remote.period over the country of Delhi. 

The BiinceS of this house lived in continual war- 
&re with the Mahomedan invaders of India, and it 
is supposed that during, the vtime of the invasion of 
Mahomit Ghusni, they succumbed, and Delhi was 
taken possession of. The M^homedans^ however, 
allowed the princes of this family, to hold small prin- 
cipalities, and treated them on account of their ante, 
cedents and natural valour, with royal honours. 

They, however, suffered ’ various vicissitudes of 
fortune, and while ruling *over a country, called 
Hctdoihy, they tocfe the surname with 

their former name of Chavan, Thus 'the incorpora- 
tion of a double title of Chamn Uaday. 

are informed that they trere of invaluable 
assistance to the *FmpeTor of Del|;ii in his wars, and 
that on one occasion, the princes of this family by 
their assistance, dpriug troublous tithes, saved the 
prestige and liame of the Emperor, and he in gra.~ 
tit ude, bestowed various rew ards on them, Md oon- 

* Jbarejw u tike title of the Bi^pooi race m Kutoh ^i&0Sr are deaoetidentB of 
the Tadus atkd claim Irom Cnshna. tn early ages they inhabited the tracts on 

IniusandmBewisthan.^ Toffs p. 142. 
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lerred on them various insignia of royal botrottrS/ 
v'lth the t|tle Mokitaif, which is on Arabic <word, 
‘4erived»from 3Iohcem,mhich. signifies the victorious 
in battle or MolutDiy, the vietonouii. 

Tlius we come to&now, thM* ii| course of time, the 
Jdahomedan KjiAgs of thO Deocab, cobaprising the 
kingdoms' of BeHer, J!>owlAtabad, Bheejapoor, and 
Golconda, courted the aissistance of a Prince of this 
•family, named Hunga Bow Chavan Mohitay.* He 
V as delegated to fight against .Bam Bajah, the 
Bajah of Viziapoor, and with 4,000 horsey he fought 
Against the Bajah, who had a force of 60,000, and 
is supposed to have g{dne4 victory in A.D. 1564, 
corresponding with the Hejira 972. Hence the 
Mahratt% title of i^our Sahib Ameet'* Row, Mohitay, 
corruptly called AmbeSr Bow, which title is now 
borne by Bajah Sacaram Sahib, whose style of ad- 
dress is Bajah Sacaram Bow Sahib, Chohan Bow,* 
Ameer Bow Mohifay. Now to give a description of 
the personal appearance of Bajah Sacaram Sahib. 
He is a man'of the ordinary sfze, well built and of 
happy proportions, of fair brown complexion, with 
a dark head of hair, *wifeh eyes betokening intelli- 
gence as wdU as cunning, with amose quite MaHratta. 
In conversation pleasing, possessing a sprinkling 
knowledge *of English. With the Mabltitta* and 
Hindustani * he is conversant. « We are of opinion 
Jihat had he been presmit in his prindely habiliments 
at the levee held by His Eoyal Highness the Duke 
ofEdinbor^gh at^e Pjjesddenqy in 1872, he would 

* I sitioe ofj&M iiftcli. * 
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have eclipsed many a Bajah andPrince that came to 
"do honour to the Son of Her Gracious Ji^ajeety the 
Queen. His Ezoelleficy is about 47 years ef age., ' 
In the erudite work of Grant Duff, (m thu History 
of the Mahrattas, we find 6ro(][^ient allusipns made 
to the Mohitay family. Thus w^read of Shahjee 
the Great, marrying into the ^ Mohitay family, his 
second wife being Tooka "Bye Mohitay, by whom he 
had a soja called Venkajee, the Pounder of the Tan^ 
jore Mahratta So far back as A. D. 1578, a 

Chief uqjder the Be^'apoor Government, called 
Moray, a nativp of the Carnatic, was appointed in 
the reign of Eimoof Adel Shah to the command of a 
body'of 12,000 Hindu Infantry for the purpose of 
reducing that '•strange tract which is between the 
Neera and Wama rivers. In this enterprise Moray 
was successful ; he dispossessed the descendants of 
the Rajah ofSirkay, suppi^sed the uepredations of 
their abettors, the principal of whom were families 
named Goozur, Mamoolkur, Mohitay and Mahare'ak. 
Sevajeo,.the son of 'Shabjee, also maAted into the 
Mohita;^ family. His third wife, Poobla Bye, was 
of the family of Mohitay • . When Sevajee was 
contending for independence against •the Beeja- 
poor Government, while his fathpr Shahjee was 
in the Carnatic, the Mohitay family were ^ his 
staunch adlierents, jso much so) thatVhen SevS’ 
jee asserted his independence, he had by force to 
put d o wn the Mohita 3 nB who, like his father, were 

*TUe Sattera reoords atate that Sabyee Bye, Siva^e’3>&(itt wife, was ot 
the house of Ifohitsy Grant Ilufi i&ihos her of the teiidly ot Ulmltalkar. 
Buff Rfo&aoe* 9> quaiut teafioUe ^ 
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supporters of tbe Beejapoor Government Bajee 
Mohitay, the brother of Tooka Bye, Sbabjee’s second* 
••wife, was manager <3f t^ie .district of Sopa. He had 
300 good horses, hd pocnpied Sopa <||id subsequently 
growing jndependent, he roA^^ed to pay the revenue 
or listen to any jpvertures authol:i8ed*by Shahjee. 
Sevaje» clandestinely surrounded Sopa, and in the 
middle of the night, wiUi a party of Mawulees^sur- 
pnsed Bajeo Mohilay and his parties, took pri- 
soners, and sent Mohitay togetheiC with all who did 
not choose to enter his service to join his father in the 
Carnatic. Thus, in A>D. 1647, the ^ohitay family 
found their way to 4he. Eastern Coast. When 
Sevajee had established himself he treated the Mo- 
hitays as /elations of his wife with • lemency, and 
raised them to posts of honour and prominency. 
Thus we read that in the action against Abdool 
Careem, in A^D. 1674, Hussajee Mohitay, a com- 
mander of 5,000 horse distinguished himself, and in 
his division two officeiti greatly distinguished them- 
selvbs. SevjQee on that occasion greatly .extolled 
the conduct«of Hussajee Mohitay and appointed him 
Surnibuti with the title of Ameer Bow.* Ameer 
Bow was ofi invaluable service to Sevajee ; His ex- 
ploits hve in M^atta legendary and song. In the 
battjes of Sevajee against the aggressions of *the 
Moguls the Valour* and intrepidity of Ameer Bow 
are conspicuous. In A.I>. 1675, in the action against 
iPilerekhan the Mogul, the prowess of Ameer Bow 

i Ssinaputbee, Ci|Kimaiider*Ui<-Glu«|, 

s Duffenoneotunlyl^ellB tluB voxdf ftumbeer Bao. word m Persian 
‘ imd Ameer means one thmgi.and ilm^eeriimoUier. 
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saved the prestige of Sevdjee. The Sanaputty, it* 
IS ^aid, ascended one of the passes near Suiat^ divid- 
ed liis horse into several ^bodies, plundered the ' 
country to Berharapoor andfi’onartlienae tojdahoor. 
One of his parties levied contributions in the 
Baroach district, being the first body of jiahrattas 
that ever crossed the Ner^Duddafl. On hjs route 
homewaida Ameer Bow passed thp Qr6davery, Iiotly 
pursued by Delah Khan, and witli diflSculty brought 
off the valuable booty he had taken. In A. D 1678 
when Seyajee and Venkajee were disputing over 
their father’s territorial acquisitions in the Carnatic, 
Ameer Row was an adherenst of Sevajee, and in 
A. D. 1689 after the death of Sevajee, when Baja 
Bam and Sumbajee, the sons of Sevajee, were con- 
tending for their father’s dominions. Ameer Bow, 
pleased with the intrepid conduct of Sumbajee m 
taking by surprise the fort and towrf of Kolapore, 
advanced and paid his respects to him as a son 
worthy of his father, and in 1685 we read of the 
troops pf Sumbajee iin the Concan under the com- 
mand of Ameer Row appearmg at Rurhampore, 
plundering it of much property and riches for several 
days •'and retiring as rapidly as .their .heavy load 
would permit, leaving the whole country, in the route 
frohi Bufhampore to Nassuck in a blaze. The last 
we read of this great man is in A. D. Ii687. In the 
struggles of Sumbajee against the emperor Aurung- 
zebe in the action of Sharza Khan, who penetrat- 
ed a^ far as Waee, he was attacked and, defeated by 
Ameer Bow the Sanapulty, a victory dearly purx 
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chased by the losp of Ameer Row, who was mortally , 
wounded oi^ the* occasion. * * 

JWe also find that Shat>, a Rajah of Satara, had 
married iftto the Molntay family , far his youngest 
wife was Sagoona Bye Mohitay, and we also read 
of .Tara Bye, the fnan queen of Kolapore, who was 
a decided Molntay, as •shown in her reproaches of 
Raja Ram, for she declared that he could not be«her 
grandson, or the descendant of the great SfiVajee ; 
that he was neither a Bhonslay nor a Mohitay, but 
a base born Gonadulee,^ changed in the house 
where he had been first conveyed. Bimbajee Bhons- 
lay, the youngest brother f>f Janojee, marned one 
of the relations of the .Mohitay family. The dis- 
sensions at the Court of Poona obliged Janojee to 
take his departure to Berar, thus the close connec- 
tion of the pi^inces of Berar with’ the house of 
Molntay, and so late as A. D. 1798 the Mobitays 
appear in connection with the Rajah ot Satara, for 
we read of his flying troops being rallied by his re- 
lations Yellqjee and Senajee Slohitay, wh§A both 
these personjfges distmguished themselves and fell 
valiantly in battle. 

Following* up tlie Tanjore manuscripts we find 
that Tookajee, who sat on the Tanjore musnud*iu 
A D* 1 729, *marrieji Aranah Bye Mohitay, and 
during the reign of the last Sevajee, and so late 
as, 1837, Ins eldest daughter was given in marriage 
to Rajah Succaram Row Sahib Mohitay Ameer Row, 
a pnnee the royal family of Kolapore. M r. 

A Child of a dancmg girl. • ^ 


Forbes, when Kesident of Tanjorp, m his letter to 
the Madras Government, dated 6th Novipinber 1855, 
tells the Government that this individual's of the 
family of the Hajah of Xolapore, anH 10*8 petition 
addressed by Her Highness "M. Kamatchee Bye 
Sahiba, the Dowager Queen o^ Taujore, -to the 
Secretary of State, and bea^ng date, 10th December 
IlS!^0, she speaks of the” aboyd-said individual m 
manner following: ‘This prince is a descendant 
of the royal family of Kolapoie, and was selected by 
the late'Eajah (Sevajee), being taken a\vay from 
his relatives with the intention of being made an 
Uvaraj or Pnnce Heir Apparent. Accordin^y he 
was anointed by the Eaiah'^ as Gharjavojee, or 
Palace son-iff-law, and he coptinued to «admimster 
the public and pnvate affairs of the Bajah until 
tlie sequestration of the Kaj in 1857^ 

The present princess of Tanjore was also given in 
mariiage in 1857 to Bajah Succaram Sahib 

The Feudal System is as 'inherent to India as to 
Englifnd. In fact,* if we were to looli. into the his- 
tory of nations, we would find that it takes its origin 
with India, for indisputably the people of India 
were the first civilized nation of Ihe wbrld; arch®- 
ological researches establish this; for all Arts, 
Sciences, Beligion, Civilization and Government 
took their rise in India, and from India, Egypt bor- 
rowed, and from Egypt, Greece, and from Greece, 
Home, and from Borne, Carthage, and from Car- 
thage, Gaul, and from Gaul, Italy, «nd from Italy, 
l^Qgland, When Jndia was in the zenith of its 
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glory, England, known as Britannia, ^jiad no es> 
i&tence. • , * * ’ * 

* .The terms Eajah, Zemindar and Poligar are con- 
ventional,* and ^:orre^>ond with the English titles of 
King, Prmce, and Baron, The word Poligar is 
derived from Palium, which is a military term, and 
signifies n state, which affords help of men and arms 
in time of war to»itS^Sovefeign The word* Zenain- 
dar IS derived from Zemin or Jammab, and signifies 
a Lord who has hereditary temtorial rights con- 
feired on him, in perpetuity, for services rendered 
to his king The word Raj or Rajah signifies a 
Sovereign or King, ahd jn its etymology, is as 
ancient as the Vedas; it is derived from Ram, who 
IS the herct'king of thp Ramayanum ; and in Hindu 
histoiy and religion, the* first and greatest of kings. 
From him are supposed to be bom the rulers ot 
India, hence the name Rajput, a word composed ot 
Ram or R^, and Put, the former signifying a king, 
and the latter, the son of a king To English ears 
these’ words carry with them wmple ostentation, but 
words have bUried in them the histories of the past. 
The aristocracy of England liStve ever been tena- 
cious of theif titled their honours, their privileges^ 
and their precedencies, and, as they aVe now getting 
better acquainted ^ith the aristocracy of India, 
Mahomedan 5labobs and Hindu Rajahs, let them 
offer them the right hand of fellowship. 

We have t^ed out, up to date, fihe history of 
the Mahratta Royal HouseKif Tanjore, and we have 
endeavoured to awaken the symijathy of the pubijo 
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for the forlQm condition of the Princess of Tanjore, 
Tha^ the East India Company h^ dpne* her in- 
justice, must be, unquestionably, admitted } and t^ie 
only justficatiosi that could be*set u^i by'the best 
apologists of the defunct Comjiany is that, imbued 
^Vlth avarice', as traders and merbhants, that seek- 
ing territorial aggrandizement, they lost “Sight of 
tbe^ principles of good •Government based upon 
justice»,and equity. The mutiny of 1857 taught 
them a terrible *lesson, and closed with their an- 
nihilation. The Queen of England is now the 
Empress of India. From her Throne, more costly, 
more consolidated, than^thtf Peacock throne of the 
Emperors of Delhi, she has vouchsafed her pro- 
tection by hes Proclamation, — -the Magns|, Cliaita of 
tlie Princes of India. To that throne, the Princess 
of Tanjore now appeals. Ever since 1857, the 
Poyal Family of Tanjore have been mourners, weep- 
ing over the past, weeping- over the present, and 
weeping over the future ,' and their lamentations 
have been couched* in the woids of 'thfe awfuP re- 
buke past by the natives of Scinde, of their Chiis- 
tian conquerors, as«they were led into captivity, — 
'NoV we perceive that there is no hope for us of 
judgment or justice until God Almighty shall sit m 
the lasfr great adalut.’ ‘ % 

The darkest night has its dawning day,' the most 
sable cloud has its silver lining, and as long as there 


1 Lord Shaftcsbjrj Lord AshJly — debate in the house of Coroiiions 
Amirs of Scmdej Febnwy 8th, 1844, 
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.IS life, there w hope. We presume, and venture 
to predict^ mighty changes when we see the past 
* ]yesusc!tated in the* present. When Surfojee, the 
best of file Mahraftia Princes of Tan j ore, the grand- 
father of the present princess, was setting forth his 
claims for the nfusnud of Ins fathers ‘and acquiied 
that mtisnud,^ it was a Lord Hobart who was Gov- 
ernor of Madras, ‘and it* was a Baring, who jvas a 
leading member of the Court of Directors *and now 
when the suppliant princess, .Surfojee’s grand- 
daughter, presses forward with her rights and wrongs, 
it IS Lord Hobart who is Governor of Madras, and 
Baring, alias Lord Northbrook, who is the Gov- 
ernor-Geneial and Viceroy of India. 

And now what is the “ conclusichi of the whole 
matter.” What we write suggestively, ive also 
wiite advisedly The hand that has inflicted the 
Avound has also the power to cure. Where there is 
a wrongs there also exists a remedy. The fiat of 
tlie Courts of Directors ; * By no law or usage how- 
ever, has the daugliter of a Hindu Rajah Aify right 
of succession to the Raj : and it is entirely out of 
the question, that we should create such a right, for 
the sole purpose of prepetuating a titular princi- 
pality at a great cost to the public revenue ws^s no 
dou'bt a splendid sophism, but neverthelSss, a per- 
fect fallacism. We have traced the history of this 
principality, as it existed, before the* Britibh crossed 
the Indian seas, and its state, when the British 
were contending for Ip^ian ascendancy. In the 
whole of this Presidency o£ Madras, was thefe.any 
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power greater than the principality of Tanjore, next 
to the throne of Auiungzebe? We'knoyv that the 
Mahrattas, as a power, contendeci for supremacy and 
won that supremacy against M6gul and Mahome- 
dan Satrapa Vizianagium, Bamnad, Sivagunga, 
Puducottah, CocKin, and even Ti^vancore, — what 
w’ere tliese m the balance of power, compared to the 
Mahyatta Pnucipality of Tacnjore, and yet they exist 
m their vsntiiety. 

We deferentially submit it to Lord Hobart, the 
. Governor "of Madras — ^to Lord Northbrook, the 
Governor-General and Viceroy of India — to His 
Grace the Duke of Argyll, \.he Secretary of tState 
for India — ^and we ask them ;t— Has the dictum, ‘ hy 
no hvo or nsOge however^ has, the daitylUey of a 
Hindu Itajah any right of succession to the Raj,’ 
any foundation, to stand upon ? Wj^iat would Sir 
William Jones, Colebrooke, and Strange say to this * 
It would provoke in them a smile. And we ask, 
was indeed the Mahratta Piincxpahty of Tanjore, 
A " tituhi ’principality'^’ and we go* s'txirfurther — 
we W'eigh the subject deliberately arfd’ conscien- 
tiously ; and we ask “ if its perpetuation” would have 
been indeed, as asserted, a “ creation” 6f the Com- 
pany now defunct, and “ a great cost to the pulho 
levenue.”' 

1 , 

During the life time of Surfojee and Sevajee, 
and dunng the fifty years we have held its revenue 
in possession up to 1855, * its acquisition never cost 
the Bntish Government the life of c^kngle soldier, 
nor, the value of a smgle rupee; the cry of the 
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.oiphan was neuer heard, nor was the tear of tJiQ 
jvidotv *evev shed ; and, we have, in round numbers, 
drawn from it, a total tev^nue of no less than twenty 
crores, or as ihany mxlhons sterling i and if we were 
to roughly calculate its reyenueS|^as now improved, 
■we have drawn from it since 1855 to 1873, a period 
of eighteen y«ars, eighteen crores and twenty laks 
Was, iildeed, Ihe.perpeluation of the Raj a less to 
the Bntish Government, when the levenue'allotted 
to the Rajah was 70,000 Rupees per mensem, and 
per annum 8,40,000 Rupees, with one-fifth share of ^ 
the nett revenues of the State * 

Now, in these days, when the British Government 
are alive to the interests of the Princes of India — 
when from the throne of England ‘the Proclama- 
tion has goije forth, ancl from the Viceregal seat of 
Calcutta, the , adoption minute has issued ; when 
Princes — Mahomedau and Hindu — are pressing for- 
ward for prestige, for privileges, for precedence — and 
the Queen, as the Empress of India, -has assimilat- 
ed herself •with the crowned heads of Hindphstan — 
we ask, and we emphatically ask, what has been 
done for Tanjore ? 

Has the British Government treated the Princess 
as becomes her* position, and rank 1* Has she Etf)t a 
clauh to the, revenues ceded to her father and the 
hereditary right within her own fort ? After wearied 
years of struggle, Prince Azimjah, *and his rights 
have been recognized. We ask, what has been 
done for this principality * As the present 
’ Princess is situated, she is perfectly useless to her 
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self, and to the public at large She cannot leave 
the precincts ot her palace, for where ate her 
honours as a Princess > Where are the (jutwaid 
marks of respeet f Where are the Conferring of 
dignities, which become her as a princess, bora 
of a loyal line of kings • 
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C:pAPTER VII. 

“ Bntaia lias become lieir to tiie monments of Indraprustha 
raised by tlie desceDdSfints of Boodba and ^llo ; to the iron pillai 
of the Pdmdus “ -whose pedegtaP is fixed m hell,” to the columns 
reared to vjctory*ii^&cybod with characters yet unknown, to the 
massive ruins of its ailcient continuous cities, enoomjpasging a 
space still laiger than the lai^est city in the world, whose fnoul- 
dering domes and sites of forti esses, the* very names of which 
aie lost, present a noble field for speculation on tlm epbemeial , 
natuio of power and gloiy What monument would Britain 
bpqueath to distant postent^i^of her succession to this dominion ? 
Not one errept %i he that of a stld lens pc^ihliahle natute^ the 2[onvm 
ment of national henefif Mitch is in o «9 powei Much has Icon 
(jiien, andp%stenty will dmnand the lesult l*OD. 

A REVOLUTION IS iiot a thing of every day occur- 
rence, nor IS it the growth of a second. Its cause 
is hyman, it is also divine. Man is the medium. God 
IS the invipblc Mover. Reasons have been assigned 
for the Indian Revolution of 1857; winch in oui 
opinion, are -simple subterfuges — a way of, getting 
over a difficulty. 

The ' Sepoy Revolt/ as it is technically galled, 
was the union, and the out-burst of the rage of ag- 
grieved Humamty, and the wrath of offended Deity. 
A Ntition, and a Gqd, outraged. ^ Marvellous/ says 

1 Tho kheel or iron pillar of the Fandus ishientioned m tho poems ol 
Chund An infidel Zuor prince wished to prove the truth of tho tradition of 
its dopth of foundation ** blood gushed up from the earth’s centre, the 
pillar became looBe»(dhi]li),” as did the fortune of the house fiom such 
piety. This is the ofljgin of Delhi Vtde Appendix M 
* 2 Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Bajasihan, Volnme 1, pages 29-30.* 
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Mail'd, * are the ways by which Providence woi ks out 
its ends. The leopard that we have trained ,to hunt 
for us has turned upon his ipaster, whilst the poor 
dumb beasts of , burden, which are cruelly oppressed, 
bear their heavy loads in silence Had the sepoys 
not rebelled, the Huongs of India might haoc gone on 
accumulating, until God grey} utterly weary of us , 
and had the ryots risen at this time there would have 
been no future for us in the East As it is, we can 
atone as a nation for the past We have no apolopry 
to offer tq the Brahmin, no injustice to own iii the 
case of the sepoy , but to I'uined noble and nmei able 
'peasant vfe acknowledge a debt of repentance, and 
trust that the first instalment of it may be paid 
without an hour’s delay 

One revolution is the precursor of many We are 
no alarmists We are not disaffected. Tlioiigh born 
in India, we are not Indian The crown of England, 
we hope, shall ever have our allegiance, and the cross 
of Christ our adoration. But — we shall respect and 
advocate the rights of any nation, basod upon imme- 
morial custom , for such is law, human and divine. 

A revolution, however, should be admonitory, 
pointing out the weakness and the strength of those 
who rule, and of those who are rided Truly, the past, 
that has.been, has established it without controversy 
— tluat moral strength is more lasting Jian physical. 

Over desert plains and wildernesses, opposed by 
barbarous hordes, across mountains and rivers, caihe 
alien races to conquer India, goaded on by the lust 


1 The Sepoy ?ievolt, p 178 — Mbad, 
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of gold. The Assyrian Queen Semiramis — Sesos- 
tus thq E"yptain'-Danus the Persian — Alfexunder 
the Gre^k — the ruthless A,rab — ^the reckless Tartar — 
the insatiate Jdogifl, with sword in, hand, challeng- 
ing the warlike spirit of India and her impregnable 
battlements of nctture, doubly fenfbd by art. India 
^vas thevrSj by the righj; of conquest. But how came 
Biitain here ^ Notacioss»the burning plairfe of !^ho- 
iassan,the unfordable mountain streams of th&Pdnjab 
— the natural barriers of the Himalayas , not beset 
by the serried ranks of Indian chieftains— not for 
the purpose of plot and plunder — not as foes — hut as 
friends, as met chants, sdehi^g favour and protection. 

The light of Britain to India was that of grant, 
of allegiijnce, of alliance, of trust, therefore — the 
Pimces of India soughlf the protection of England, 
— their diadems and kingdoms , the mysteries of 
their saci ed volumes , their lives and property, were 
entrusted to England’s safe-keeping No nation 
has known India as Britain has, and yet what has 
beed her pohSy. towards her ^ ’ 

It IS remaarkable, that all Asian invaders of India 
entered fiom the north — by the Kyber pass — the 
pelusium of India , but European invasion set 
in fiom the soqth Many hard things mighty be 
said»aud haf e been said, of the regime oflihe Hon- 
orable East ‘India Company, jaow defunct. But 
it must be remembered, that they came as traders, 
therefore, avarice was their hobby. Fortuitous 
circumstances* compelled , them to relinquish the 
counter for the sword, the«word for the sceptre. 
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However, an Empire lias certainly been built up by 
them.' The question now is — are we to liefp that 
Empire^ and how are we to\effiiCt this'^ Itjvasthc' 
Clivian policy tlj-at, as India was Von by thfe sword, 
it must be kept by tJie sword, — and it was the 
Dalbousian policj^o do away with*' crowned beads ’ 
No greater governmental fylly or fallacy* ‘The 
powers that be, are of God/ and a conquered people 
might, for a time, seem subservient under force, 
but, tvhen an opportunity avails them, they will 
break the , fetters that hind. Good faith and confi- 
dence alone will secure their everlasting allegiance ^ 
We have had our grave doubts, as to the ques- 
tion, whether or not India can properly be said to 
be a conquered country by England * Ccitainly, 
some of its provinces, such as the Kingdom of 
Tippoo Sultan, of tlio Mahratta Peshwh, came into 
oui possession by conquest. But, if if^e were to look 
into the minutiae of those wars which led to the 
acquisition of the country; native Piinces woe 
our aUtes, and shared in the partifiOfi of the^con- 
qu&'ed 'territories , petty chieftains assisted on our 
side, and the mass of the natives of this country 
fought in our i anks. Some provinces, we obtained 
by cession or exchange with native sovereigns, with 
whom we were at peace, and some with whopi we 
have never been at war. Conquest, ks a rule, is a 


1 I would sacrifice every froutiei of India ten times over in order to pre* 
eerve our credit foi scrupulous good faith What is at tl^at has brought 
me througb many difficulties both iii war and peace f'Biitish good faith aua 
nothing else.— DuILe of IfeZlitigNCon. 
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title to sovereignty, whicL grows stronger if con*^ 
firmed J)y treaties But teriitoncs in India* held 
•and adttiiiiistered by the .British Government, ^are 
silent results breach of trust and Jiroken treaties, 
without any visible "process or public proclamation 
whereby a title might be acquired or even asseited,’^ 
01 as Mead expresses Inmself ‘ Scinde was acquired 
by means, not •more nefarious, than those which 
have given us possession of half our Indian Empire 

On our table he the punted, goodly volumes of 
treaties and engagements made between* England 
and India, since the day England had a foot-hold 
in India Those treaties nte now but dead letters. 
It is geneially suppo‘^§d that England is the only 
ivcbtern nqlioii interested in the welfare of India 
Cort.unly, this is an error Franco once fought and 
fiercely contested her light Portugal and Holland 
had their littloday Be it assured, that Prussia, as well 
as Russia, have an eye on this country The will of 
Peter the Groat has yet to be fulfilled We need 
not jJoint ofUtj.what would enshrine in the heartSof the 
teeming millions of India, Britain’s name and cause. 
Abler minds have loft behind them foot-prints, on 
the sands of’time.* To be wise and prudent, one has 
only to look back. 

Oi»e centifry ago^ India saw its first Gbvemor- 
General He was a man of :90 ordinary talent, 
though occidental, he was imbued witll the taste and 

manneiism of the oriental. He had his faults, which 

— 1 

1 Our Great Vassal page 70 — Evans Bell. 

2 The Sepoy Eevolt, page 16 * 
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^ called to life the eloquence of Edmund Burke. He 
had Also his virtues. Thus he wrote tq the Couit 
of Directors/ * You, sir, rwi'l believe me -when ,1' 
assure you, that it is on the vi.'tue, ftot tKe ability 
of their servants, that the Company must rely 
for the permanency of their * dominion Npr 
is the cultivation of the languages, and * science, 
for euch are the studies tb whi 9 hi 1 allude, useful 
only itf-foiming the moial character and habits of 
the service Every accumulation of knowledge, and 
especially such ^is is obtained by social communi- 
cation with people over whom we exercise a dominion, 
founded on the right of. conquest, is useful to the 
.State It IS the gam of humanity j in the specific 
instance which I have stated, it attracts and concili- 
ates distant affections It lessens the ^^eight of the 
chain by which the natives are hel^ in subjection, 
and it imprints on the hearts of our own country- 
men the sense and obligation of benevolence Even 
in England this effect of it is greatly wanting It 
is norfe’^y long since, the inhabitants of *India were 
considered by many, as creatures scaice elevated 
above the degree of savage life , ^nor, I fear, is that 
prejudice yet wholly eradicated, though surely 
abated Every instance which brings their real 
chaiacter home to observation lyill impress*us tvith a 
more gencious sense of feeling for their natural 
rights, and teach us to estimate them, by the 

2 Letter to Nathaniel ^mithi Esq , from Warren Hasi^Dgs, dated Benaie?, 
4tli October 1785, forwarding the translation b 7 Chailes Wilkins, Esq , of 
tb% Bhagavath Geetha to the Cfeurt of Directors for pubbcation. 
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measure of our own But such instances can only 
’be obtained in tfmr writings, and tliese wdl 'swvive' 
nvhen &ntish ddmihiqn in India shall have long 
ceased i<s> cxis(, and when the sources which it once 
yielded of wealth andpower are lost to remembrance ’ 
And a name which will ever live m the annals ut 
SanscriiiLiteratuie, as^he exponent of eastern mind 
to wosteiji rese^r(jh, wrote thus, eighty- four yeais 
ago. ‘ Whatever opinion, in short, may be fQ^mad of 
Manu and his laAvs, in a country h/ippily enlighten- 
ed by sound philosophy, and the only t^ue reve- 
lation, it must be remembered that those laws are 
actually revered as the -avoid of the most High, by 
njitives of great importance to the political and 
commeicial interests o{ Europe, and practically by 
many mdhons of Hindu subjects, whose well-diiecttd 
industry vvoilld add largely to the wealth of Bi itam, 
and who ask \io more in leturn than p>'*'otecUon 
for their persons and place of abode, justice in 
their temporal conceiMs, indulgences to the pre- 
judices of iheflr gld religion and* the benefit of those 
laws, which they have been taught to believe ’saci ed, 
and which alone they can possibly comprehend 
^Tlungs winch tre equal to the same ar(f equal 
to one another,’ §ays Euclid. What applies to the 
pait, .will apply to the whole. A political agent, 
the only political agent, who wg,s well acquainted 
with the regal races of India, has written thus.* His 

1 Sir William Joijibs’ preface to his translation of Manava Dharma Sastra 
or the Institutes of IflUiU; page 23, 3rd£d 
• # In 1829. • 
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remaiks apply to every native princedom^ '"We 
have* the same mythology, the same theogQny, the 
same festivals though comn^^mbrated withipecuhaf 
distinctions. Xhere are nicetieli lu ikhought as m 
dress, which if possible to comofunicate would excite 
but little iutterest,* when the tie of* a turban and the 
fold of a robe are, like masoiyc symbols, dastinguish- 
ing^badges of tribes Bat it is la their domestic 
Click) that manners are best seen ; where restraint 
IS thrown aside, 9,nd no authority controls the fiee- 
dom of expression But does the European seel 
•access to this sanctum of nationality, eVe he gives his 

debtor and creditor account cf chai acter, his balanced 

« 

catalogue of virtues and vices ^ lie may, however, 
with the Rajput, whose independence oj mind places 
him above restraint and whose hospitality and love of 
character will always afford fee communication to 
those who respect his opinions and his‘ 2 >'f^judices, and 
who arc devoid of that overweening opinion of selj 
which imagines that nothing 'can be leamil from such 
fnendly intercourse. The personal? , dsssimildnty 
accordingly arises £i*om locale; the mental similarity 
results from a grand fixed pimciple, which, whatever 
its iifbnnsic moral defect, whatever • its incompa- 
tability with the elevated notionawe entertain, has 
preserved to these races, as nations, the ^joyment 
of their ancient h^its to this Jistant 'period. May 
our boasted slhpenority %n all that exalts man dbove 
his fellows, ensure to our Eastern Empire Wee dura- 
tion : and may these notions of our Jion peculiarly 

Tod’a Annals and Anhquitws «f Bajastluin, Volame I, pages 110 — 116 . 
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favoured destiny operate to prevent vs from laying 
}hmtmtej in our penodieal ambitious * visitat^nst * 
these th^ most ancicM *re^ics of civilization on the 
face of- the eartb ' For the dread of t^eir amalgama- 
tion with our Empire will prevail^ though such a 
result would be oppose not only td their happiness, 
hut to ous own stability.^ With our present systeai 
of fll]ianc.es so pregnant Tuoith evil from thek ori^n, 
this fatal consequence — far from desired by tlip legis- 
lative autho) ities at home — must mqyitably ensue. If 
the wit of man bad been taxed to devise a.series of 
treaties with a view to an ultimate rupture, those will 
be entitled to applause hs specimens of diplomacy. 
There is a perpetual variation between the spirit and 
the letter of every tieaty, and while the internal inde- 
pendence of each state is the grand work, it is fret- 
tered away and multiplied by successive stipulations, 
and these positive and negative qualities continue, 
mutually repelling each other untd it is apparent 
that independence cawtot exist under such condi- 
tions.* Wlrere*discipline is lax, tfs with these feudal 
•associations, aoid where each subordinate vassal is 
master of his own retainers, the article of military 
contingents alone ^irould prove a source of ctmten- 
tiop. By leading to interference with each indi- 
vidual cljveitavn, it would reudot suc\i aid ■woiae 
than useless. * But fhis is a minor consideration to 
the tributary pecuniary stipulation, which unsettled 
and undetermined, leaves a door open to a system 
of espionage th«ar revenue accounts — a system 
not only disgusting* but contrary to treaty which 

23 
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, leaves ‘internal administration’ sacred. These open' 
ings' to dispute and the general ‘k'nity of their 
governments coming in contact with ouu* regular 
system, present dangerous hai^dles dor dmbition , 
and who so blind as not to kU'ow that ambition to 
be distinguished,* must influence every vicegerent 
in the East? While deeds nitai'uis und acquisition of 
tcrijitory outweigh the meek eclat of civil virtue, the 
periodical visitations to those kingdoms will ever bo 
like the comets.’. 

Foreboding Change to Princes ” 

‘ Our position in the East has been, and continues 
to bo, one in which conquest forces herself upon us 
We have yot the power, however late, to halt and 
not anticipate lier further orders to marcli. A con- 
test for a mud bank has earned our arms to the 
Aui ea cJm'soncsus, the limit of Ptolemy’s geography 
With the Indus on the left, the ^Brahmaputra to 
the nght, the Himalayan barrier towenng like a 
giant to guard the Tartarian ascent, the ocean and 
om’sljips at our back , such is our colossal attitude ' 
But if misdirected ambition halts not a'i the Brahma- 
putra, but plunges in to gather laurels from the teak 
•forest' of Arracan, what surety*have«we for these 
Hindu States placed bytroaty withjnthe grasp of our 
rontr&H But the hope is cherished bhat thasame 
genji9l%)sity which formed those ties that snatched the 
Ef^ootsfromdegradationandimpendingdestruction, 
will mamtain'the pledge given in the fever of suc- 
cess ‘that their independence should.be sacred,’ that 
it will palliate faults may not overlook, and per- 
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petuate this oasis of ancient rule in the desert of de- ^ 
structive reyolution of r AceB, whose virttm are their 
htpn aneh whose viees*are ike' grafts of tyranny, con- 
quest 'anB rekgiovl intolerance, Xo mahe them 
known is one step td obtain for them, at least, the 
bopn of ^rrapathy, for, with the *ephe&ieral power 
of our GteVenwp'S and the Agents of Government, 
is it to be expected thatr the rod will moVe sqftly 
fall when ignorance of their history 'prevails, Mmd no 
kind association spnngs from, a knowledge of their 
martial achievements and yet proud hearing, their 
generosity, courtesy, and extended hospitality ^ 
These are Kajpoot virtues yet extant, amidst all 
their revolutions, and which have survived ages of 
Mahomed 9 .n bigotry ^nd power , though to the honor 
of the Tirtuous and magnanimous few among the 
Clowned heads of eight centuries, both Tartar and 
Mogul, there were some great souls , men of high 
worth, who appealed at intervals to redeem the 
oppression 'of a whole preceding dynasty. The high 
ground we Cissitmed, and the lofty sintments with nefnch 
we introduced ourselvgs amongst the Bajpoots, arro- 
gating motives of purity, of disinterested benevolence, 
scarcely belonging* to humanity, and to whicK" their 
sacred writings alone yielded a parTtllel, gave such 
exalted mtiof& of our right of exerting the attributes of 
divinity, justice, and mercy, that th^ expected Uttleless 
thun Almighty wisdom in our acts: but circumstances 
have throughout occurred in each individual state, to 
show we were mere mortals,, and that the poet’s moral 
‘ ** ’Tia distance lehds enchantment to the inewf ^ . 
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^ was tt'w in politics. Sorrow and distrust were the con- 
seqwsnoe — emger succeeded . put the sbnse of obligation 
is still too powerful to oper&tewt, strongerand Uss gener- 
ous sentiment. • These errors may ydt he redeemed, 
and our Rajpoot allies yet be retained as useful friends, 
though they can only he so, while in the enjoyment, of 
perfect internal independence and thei'r anplent insti- 
tuti/ms. ' * No political inStitutiffti ‘can endure,’ ob- 
sorV'ea 4he eloquent historian of the Middle Ages,* 
'which does not^meet itself to the heart of men by 
ancient ^ejudices or acknowledged merit. The 
feudal compact had much of this character. In ful- 
filling the obligations o^ mutual assistance and fide- 
lity by military service, th? energies of fiiendship 
were awakerfed, and the ties of moralr sympathy 
superseded to those of positive compact.’ We shall 
throw out one of the assumed causes which give 
stability to political institutions; ^flclencnoledgedmerii,’ 
which never belonged to the loose feudal compact 
of Bajwarra ; but the absence of this strengthens the 
necessary substitute; ‘ancient prejudides,’ which 
supply many defects. Our amomalous and inconsis- 
tent interfer ence m some cases, and our non-intevfer- 
ence ih. others, operate alike to augment the dislocation 
induced by long predatory oppression in the various 
oiders qf society, instead of restoring 'that harmony 
and continuity wfi^ch had previously'' existed. The 
great danger; nay, the inevitable consequence jof 
perseverance in this line of conduct, will be their 
reduction to the same degradation «with our other 
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allies, and their, ultimate incorporation with oural; 
ready too extended doqiinion. 1 1 may be contended, 
that tiblh scope and^tenor*of these alliances were not 
altogether uilfitted, for the period when they were 
formed, jand our circumscribed knowledge ; but was 
it too late, when this knowledge was extended, ta 
purify Ihrem from the» dross which deteriorated the 
two grand piiflci{iles of mutual benefit, *on which 
all were gt ounded, viz , * perfect internal indepeiCdence 
to them, and acknowledged supremacy to the protecting 
power' It will be said, that even these comer-stones 
of this grand political fabric, are far from possessing 
those durable qualities wluch the contracting parties 
define, but that, on .the conti-ary, they are the 
Ormuzd and Ahiimanes, the good and evil principles 
of contentiqn. But when we Jiave supei added pecu- 
niary engagements of indefinite extent, increasing in 
the ratio of their prosperity and armed quotas or con- 
tingents of their troops, whose loose habits and dis- 
cipline would ensure constant complaint, we may 
certainly taJ^e fcreditfor having established s^tein 
which must compel that direct interference, which 
the broad principle of each treaty professes to check* 
The inevitable consequence is the perpetuation of 
that denationalizing principle so wpll unders^d by 
the TSdahrattas, ‘ divide et impem.' We afe few ; to 
use an oriental metaphor, our agents must * use the 
.eyes and ears of others.’ That mufual dependence 
which would again have arisen, our interference will 
completely tmllify. Princes will find they can 
oppress their chiefs, chiefs^ wUl find channels*, by 



;ivhich their govereigti'B tottuaftnds h« tendered . 
nugatory, and irrespoiudbld ii|itdatera*mtti|thaYe our 
support to raise these undefined* tributwy sraEpplies ; * 
and unUUimity, confidence, and ailthe«enti&ents of 
gratitude which they owe and 'acknowledge to be 
^ur due, will' garadually fade with 'the national de- 
gradation. That our allianoes have jthis -tendency 
cannot be disputed. their ^'venj nativre, they 

tran^''&^he respect of eve>'y class of subjects, from, 
their immediate sovereign to the paramoimt^authority 
and its subordinate agents Who will dare to urge 
that a Government, which cannot support its internal 
rule without restriction, can be national ? that 
without power unshackled^ and unrestrained by 
exterior council or espionage, \t can mamjbain self- 
respect, the corner-stone of every virtue with States 
as with individuals? This first of feelings, these 
treaties utterly annihilate. Can we' suppose such 
denationalized allies are to be depended upon in 
emergencies ? or if allowed to' retain a spark of tlicir 
ancient pioral inheritance, that it wilh not Be kinSlod 
into a flame against us when opportunity offers, 
instead of lighting up the powerful feeling of 
gratitu'de, which yet exists towards Us in these 
warlike commuhities? Like us .they were the 
natural foes of that predatory^ system which so 
long disturbed our power, and our preservation and 
theirs were alike consulted in its destruction. Whet^ 
we sought their alliance we spoke in the captivat- 
ing accents of philanthropy i we eowted them to 
d isunite from this Ahrvmanes of political conmlsion.* ’ 



*The bonevol^nt moiiy# tli0 
the 8 evi|Jliapi{^cs 08 <we 4are not c(dl in que(^on,‘aii4 
'policy 4ipiniBided with t^enoaodeat wisdom. But • 
treaties IhighUhcm* been revised a/n^ the obnoxious 
parts whick led to discot d, abrogated, at the expense 
0 ^ a few paltry Ictos of tribute antf a poHion of sover- 
eign homage- It is apt yet tooilate. Trae policy 
would enfrancWe^hem altogether from our alliance , 
but till then let them not feel their shackl^SU^ the 
galling restraint on each intemaj operation. Be- 
moce that millstone to national prosperity,, the preg- 
nant feeli'ng that every increased bushel of com raised 
in their long-deserted jfelds must send its tithe to the 
British granaries. Let the national mmd recover 
Its wonted elasticity, and they will again attain their 
former celebrity. We have the power to advance 
this greatness and make it, and its result our own, 
or by a systoni unworthy of Britam, to retard and 
even quench it altogether. ‘ Never were their 

national c*haractenstic3 so much endangered as in 
the seduotng^qlm which followed the tempestuous 
§,gitations inAvhich they had so long floated^ doubt- 
ful, to use their own figurative expression, whether 

1 If Lord Hastings’ {Philanthropy which rejoiced in snatci^Aig thebe 
ancient states from the degradation of predatory warfaie, expected that in 
four shoit years order should rise out of the chaos of a century, an^was 
piepared to with displeasure all symptoms of lateral neglect 

arising fiom supinaness, indlfEeronce, or concealed ill-will /' if he signifie 1 
** that GoTernment would take upon itself the iSisk of restoring order,” and 
that ” all charges*' on this score ” would be demanded and ngidly oxe- 
cuted in fine, that ” such arrangements would be made as would deprive 
them of the poweaof longer abugmg the spiiit of hb«ial forbearance, the 
motives of which Aey were incapable of understanding oi appreciating 
* what have they to hope from those withoit his sj mpathies ^ • 
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* the gift of our fi-iendship or our arms, were fought 
'with greater eviV The latter they ‘ooald not with- 
stand ; thoug}^ it must neyef lost sight of, that, 
like ancient Borne, when her glhry fading, we 
use * the arms of the barbarians,’ to defend our 
(Kmquest again at them ! Is the nnnd ever station- 
ary ? Are virtue ^d high notions to be acquired 
from contact and example? la there no mind 
above _the level of £10 monthly pay in all the native 
legions of the three presidencies of India? No 
Odoacer, no Sevaji again to revive ? Is the book 
of knowledge and of truth which we hold up, only to 
teach them submission, and perpetuate their weak- 
ness ? Can we ivithout fresh claims expect eternal 
gratitude, and,,must we not haturally look for reac- 
tion m some grand impulse, which, by furnishing a 
signal instance of the mutability of power, may 
afford a lesson for the benefit of posterity Is the 

mantle of protection which we have thrown over 
these warlike races likely to avert such a result ? It 
miglitfe certainly, if imbued with al^ >ithose phdan- 
thi’opic '^feelings for which we took credit, act with 
soporific influence and extinguish the embers of 
international animosity. * The Hon cmd the lamb 
v'ere to dmnk fpom the same fountain’ They were 
led io expect the holy Satyayug when each may, re- 
posed under his own fig-tree, which neither strife nor 
envy dared approdhh. When so many nations are 
called upon in a period of great calamity and dangef, 
to make over to a foreigner their opposite in every 


* prophotig of the Mutiaiy d I8$7. 
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thing, tlieir superior in most, the control of their 
forces in time, of war, the adjudication of .their* 
dispute^ in time of *pe|c^ and a share in the fruits 
of their ‘renoyatin^ prosperity, what must be the 
result ; when each Rajput may hang up his lance in 
the hall, cojivert'his sword to a ‘ploughshare, and 
make a basket of his buckler 1 JVkat hut the pros- 
tration of ever}i idrtue ?• It commences with the 
basis of the Rajputs — ^the martial virtue sj ex tin- 
guish these, and they will soon, cease to respect 
themselves ; sloth, low cunning and meanness will 
follow Wh>at nation ever maintained its character 
that devolved on the stnAiger, the power of protection ' 
To he great, to be independent, its martial spirit must be 
cherished^ happy if within the bounds,of moderation. 
Led away by enthusiasm, the author experienced the 
danger of interference when observing but one side 
of the picture*— the brilliant lights which shone on 
thoir long days of darkness, not calculating the shade 
which wohld follow the sudden glare. On our 
cessation • /r«n, every species r>f interfererwem^done 
depends thei^ independence or their amalgamation , — 
a crisis fraught with danger to our overgrown rule.’^ 
‘ Let Alexander’s speech to his veterans^'tired ot 
conquest, and refusing to cross thp Hyphasis be 
applied, and* let us not reckon too' strongly *011 *our 
empire of opinion • Fame never represents matters 
truly as they are, but on the contrary magnifies every 
thing This IS evident, foi our own reputation and 
glory, though founded on solid truths is yet more 

t Again proplioUc of tho Mutiny of 1857* ^ 

* • 26 
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obliged to rumour than reality. W e may conclude 
with the Macedonian conqueror’s reasons for showing 
the Persians and his other ;for&igu allies so much 
favour; ** The possession of what iSe gotfiythSsvtordis 
not very durable, hutthe obligation o/goodoffices is eter- 
nal. If we hate a rdind to keep Asm ctnd noyimphj pass 
through it, our clemency must ei^tend to them also, and 
their fidelity will make our empire everlasting. As for 
0U1 sehes we have more than ive know what to do with, 
and it must be an insatiable avaricious temper tvhich 
desires to pontinue to fill what already runs over.’’ 

One of the greatest and most enlightened rulers 
of India has left this testimony behind him ® ‘ I 

am decidedly of opinion tfi.at the tranquilhty, not to 
say the security, of our vast' oriental possessions is 
involved in the preservation of the native piinci- 
palities winch are dependent upon us for* protection. 
These men also are so obviously ast our mercy, 
so entirely within our grasp, that besides the other 
and great benefits which we derive from these 
aJliiyices^ their co-existence with our rule i«t of itself 
a source'^of political stiength, the value Mf lohich ivill 
never helnoion till it is lost.* These show the possi- 
bility of a native state subsisting even in the hearts 
of oui own territpries, and their condition mitigates 
in s'ome degree the bad effects of that- too geijeral 
impression, — that our sovereignty is incompatible with 
the maintenance of Native Princes and Chiefs ’ 

1 QmubiK Curtius^ Lib. IX. 2 Qomtus Gurbiiu Lib. YIII. 3 Sir John' 
lialcolm ^ 

* <3oinpare this with the policy tl^)> has led to the spoliation and ab» 
borption of Sahara, Nagpore, Tan^ore and the Carnatic. 
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• And an authority authorities expressed himself 
thus in*Sir« J ohn Kayejs interesting memoir. He 

was mi?<^h grieved, | says the Historian of the War in 
Afghanistan, “ “ by the manifestation of that all-de- 
vouring earth-hunger — which led Indian statesmen 
of high honor and integrity to disregard the obliga- 
tions of the .British *Government to the Native 
Princes of Indih. ’JThe long line of “Annexations,” 
beginning with the old Mahratta Principaltty of 
Sattara, which distinguished the ‘administration of 
Lord Dalhousie, was viewed by him with Sfentiraents 
of regret not unmingled with alarm I do not re- 
member, writes Sir Edward Colebrooke, ever to 
have seen Mr. ElphinsJtone, to shocked as he was at 
this proceeding. The treatment of the Sattara 
So\ ereignty as a Jagheer over which we had claims 
of feudal sovereignty, he regarded as a monstrous 
one , but any opinion of the injustice done to this 
family wa§ subordinate to the alarm which he felt 
at the dangerous principles which were advanced 
affecting eve:^ 'sovereign state of India, aif^ ^ich 
were put forward both in India and at home.” ’ 
Another, who has written much for the jfood of 
India, and ’the stability of England in India, ex- 
presses himself thus, in connection with the mainte- 
nance of ^ative, Pnncipalities ® ‘"WBat they 
wanted then, what they want now, what we shall 
always want in India, is a vital communication with 
the conservative interests and the free intelligence 

1 Moiitstuart Elphmstone,. ** 

2 Ottr €treat Vassal Empire— E vans BelS; pa^ 70; 
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,of the country ; and this we can only secure through 
the Native Princes. We the Naiive^Pnnces 
much more than they want us. ^W6 want /lem for 
the discipline and the education of twS hundi ed mil- 
lions of Asiatics. , We can instruct and manage the 
- two hundred Princes, their families and followers. 
We cannot serve the millions unthout the *aid and 
good Witt of their natural leadeh. No British 
Colldcbor, no Commissioner, no Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, no Councillor, honorable, however experi- 
enced, however highly educated, — ^though strained 
and Sifted by a dozen successive competitions, 
— can ever maintain order, or propagate reform 
as can be done by a native Pnnee, however ignorant, 
whom we haVe rendered amenable to our purpose. 
And there is no necessity that native Pxinces should 
he ignoi’ant; if most of them are so, it^is only another 
proof of our negligence.’ 

From, ‘ sleepy hollow’ writes a civilian. ‘Five 
native states have fallen within the last ten years. 
If trc'p^t on one side of the account Srl^t the natives 
have gained by the few offices that have been 
lately opened to them with what they have lost by 
the extermination of these states^ we shall find the 
net loss to be 'rmmense, and what' the native loses 
the Englishman gains. Upon ^e extermmatlon of 
a native state an Englishman takes the place of tho 
sovereign, under the name of the Commissioner , 
three or four of his associates displace as many 
dozen of the native official aristocracy, while some 
hmidreds of our troops take the place of the thou- 
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sends that every native chief supports' The ^littlei* 
court d&ap|>ears, trade languishes, the capital decays* 
the people are impovefis^ed, the Enghshman flour- 
ishes, and acts hke ^ sponge, drawing upiichesfrom 
the banks of the«Ganges and squeezing them down 
upon the banks of the Thames. The Englishman 
of course is satisfied ; *bqt is it surprising .that the 
native whom he has displaced should cherish ^'feel- 
ing of undying resentment « 

All that we, humble unpretentious as we are, do 
ask IS Justice, Justice for India, for Southern India, 
foi Tanjore — Justice ‘ that one virtue, the mistress 
and queen of all virtues’ aSthe Roman Orator® says, 
and as the Christian moralist writes, ^ ‘ There® is no 
virtue so truly great*and god-like as Justice, most 
of the other, virtues are the virtues of created beings 
or accommodated to our natuie as we are men. 
Justice is that which is practised by God himself, 
and to be practised in its perfection by none but 
Hinj. Omniscience and Omnipotence are reqi^site 
for the full e)tertion of it, tho one to discoviJr every 
degree of uprightness, or iniquity in thoughts, words 
and actions^; the, other to measure out and impart 
suitable rewards and punishments.^ As to be per- 
fectly just is, an httnbute m the dmue nature, t<5 be 
so to the utmost of our abihties is the glory of a 
man ’ Such a one who has thd pu^ic admimstra- 
tion in hiB hands acts like the representative of his 

1 Mr Joliu Suljlvaii m 1953 as quoted by Mr. Chesson ou the PrmceB*of 

India • • 

2 CiOoro — do — Offioibusfi “ 

p Guardian, 99 No, 
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' maker in recompensing the Tirtuous and pdnishing 
the Offender. By the extirpating of a Criifiinal he 
adverts the Judgment of H^ven when rea^y to fall 
upon an impicflis people; as my friend Cato ex- 
presses it ii\uch better in a sentipient conformable 
to his character , — 

When by jnst vengeance impiona mortals periab, 

. The Gods behold their ^anishmOnt'irith pleasure, 
't-cvAJid lay the uplifted thunderbolt aside,” — 

* When ^ natiqn loses its regard to justice, when 
they do .not look upon it as something venerable, 
holy, and unviolable, when any of them dare pre- 
sume to lessen, affront or vdify those who have the 
distribution of it m their hands, when a ]udge is 
capable of being influenced by any thing but law or 
a cause maybe recommended "by any thing that is 
foreign to its own merits, we may venture to pro- 
nounce that such a nation is hastemr-g to its rum. ' 

Over the subsiding waters of the late dark rebel- 
lion, burst forth the words of peace, mercy and 
juafeLoe, from the Ahrone of Bnglavd,— with the 
sweetnfess of a silver trumpet — ^likethov luminous orb 
of day; — ^with heahng in its wings. ‘It is our 
earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful industry of 
India to promolie works of utility and improvement, 
and to administer its government ior the benefit of 
all our sub3eots resident therein. In their prosperity 
will be our , strength, in their contentment our 
security, and m their gratitude our best reward. 
And may the God of all power grant ujito us and to 
those in authority undef us, strength to carry out 
these our wishes for the good of our people.’ 
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. To use Indian pliraseology, the Raj oj the Hon- , 
orable liasi* India Oonapany, was the evening of 
India — ^mth occasional .meteoric gHmpses of good, 

9 . 1 » 

we hope, sincerely we hope, its rfissumption by 
the Queen of Bnglahd will prove its morning. 

Unto the Magna Charta granted by King John to 
the fiarons of England, .may be likened the procla- 
mation of iho Queei^ to the Princes of India. It is 
India’s Magna Oharta.^ We have read and escspead 
this paper. The more one ponders, over it the more 
is he impressed with the earnestness and* concern 
felt by England for the probable loss of her Indian 
possessions. The mutiny, like the letters written by 
the unknown hand upon the walls of the palaces of 
Belshazar pf Chaldea ^and Babylon ; — ^had proclaim- 
ed , ‘Mene Mene Tekel Upahrsin.’ 

There is a sublimity, an energy, an earnestness, a 
solicitude, a fervour, a religious penitence in tho 
expressions of this proclamation. It is the feehng, 
sorrow, and grief of the prodigal son, who by his 
own ‘iCaste mid!^imprvdence,had IcPvtshed aioayxdlniiat 
he had attained,, by ‘ riotous living* 

The thoughtful reader, when studying tho history 
of England, 4n In’dia, from its earhest period of 
drujdical barbanspi, to the time of its consolidated 
strength, is stlnck with the strides of greatness she 
has attained during the reign o^ Queen Victoria. 
Truly it can be said that there is a ohhrm, a virtue 
in *the name — ‘ Victoria.* All powerful over the 
seas, with a •qpntinont eqj^l to, and richer than, 

1 Queen’s Fioclamation, dated Jlst Nov* 165S. * 
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Eussia, lying prostrate at her feet, ‘Brittania rules 
the waves.’ Not only has England’s (^ueen been 
blessed in territory and l?y ‘^conquest, but /ihe has 
also been blessed at her heartlf and^homA ,What 
with a progeny of children and*grand-ohildren, hke 
her countries oaks around her, she might say with 
the Dmne Psalmist, ‘ Blessed is he who .hath Jus 
quiver full of them, for they shall stand at the gate 
of tJte^adversarws' Prussia, Germany, England’s 
greatest Baron, tjhe "Warwick of the present day, and 
Eussia a?'o linked in ties of matrimomal alliance. 
Wo hope to see France, of the number, and also 
India. Some fastidious nfinds would suppose the 
last hope presumptuous. But why ? 

He who sits to read the history of this Indian 
Continent, with the solemn purpose of seeking the 
footprints of God in every national tradsaction, feels 
convinced that God has been tn India, as much as 
lie has been in the land of Egypt and the land of 
Palestine. Have there not been kings* and kings 
of •kings, in India, •ruling their scephre with justice 
and mercy, protecting theirpeople, ambtheir country * 
Has there not been nobility in Hindustan t Who 
that hhs read the Annals of Mewar is not impressed 
with the conviction, that in the^ Princes of Raj- 
pootaDa, there "has been, and is, as much nqbility, 
antecedental ancestral anstocrdcy, yea, regality , as 
there has been and is in Great Britain. A nation’s 
greatness must be judged of by the whole, not 'by 
an individual case. The Judean Kt&g, when that 
nation was resplendent, when Sling Solomon sat on 
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Its throne, espoused the daughter of Fagan Egypt; 
The Roman Empire yras in the acme of its greatness, 
when Aprelian wore the purple, he espoused the 
daughter of Z^nobia, the captive Qiteen of Palmyra. 
When the Empire of the Moguls, was ^consolidated, 
and the great Akbar was recognized the Emperor of 
India, he took^into hitrfself as wives the daughters of 
tlie Princes of IfifidelRajpootana ; and it is our hope, 
that India and England may one day be united In the 
blood of their royalty, — Is this preposterous * Had 
the subjects of Coeur-de-leon been Rajpoofs, and not 
Saxons, the English mon.arch would not so long have 
been consigned to the dungeons of Austria. The 
sabres of Rajpootana would not have rested for a 
moment i» their scabbards. 

Man depends upon Ins own sagacity, and attri- 
butes every success to his own wisdom, forgetting 
that there is an unseen Hand that * ordains aH things ’ 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll, the late Secretary of 
State for India, has wiitten a work.^ Of its erudi- 
tion, 'there* cannot be the slightest doubt, but with 
humility we submit that there is a ‘ law’ above the 
* law of nature,’ to which the law of nature is sub- 

\ m ' 

servient WhTat is power ? But will And the Will 
of wills is the word of God. The ibivine Teacher 
when slothed m the |[esh of man, has taugSt us this 
simple prayer ‘ Thy will be done on Earth as it is 
in Heaven.’ There is a council, a Triune council in 
Heaven, that ordains all things on earth , — and the 
same gentle voice in sweetness of utterance, inex- 


2 The Beign of Law. 
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pressible, feeling tlie subordiDfttion of hnman as- 
sumption, tells us, — ‘ that a sparrow* faljeth^not to 
the ground without the will ofrtny^Heavenly Father " 
The voice of fprophecy in visionsr of msgestic 
grandeur as seen by one of the sedta of God, proclaims 
as follows. The piophet says.* ‘'Now as I beheld 
the living creatures, behold one wheel upon'the earth 
by the living creatures with Ins f^ar<faces The ap- 
pearar.ce of the wheels and their work was like unto 
the colour of a beryl, and they four had one likeness , 
and their .appearance and their work was as it were 
a wheel in the middle of a wheel. When they w^ent, 
they went upon their four*feides , and they tuined 
not when they went. As for their rings, they wei e 
so high that ihey were dreadful , and their rings 
were full of eyes round about them four. And w'hen 
the living creatures went, the wheels w’eftt by them , 
and whfn the living creatures w'ere lifted up 
from the earth, the wheels were lifted u]) 
Wluthersoever the spirit ^v^as to go, they w'ent, 
thithcv was their spirit to go , and tlib wheels '« ere 
lifted up over against them; for the spiiit of the living 
creatures was in the wheels. When those went, 
these w%nt ; and when those stood', these stood , and 
when those were lifted up from the .earth, the wheels 
were lifted Up over against them ; for the spirit of 
the living creature was in the wheels.’ 

This was a Vision granted to the Prophet of God 
in the land of Chaldea, when that mighty kingdom, 
Assyria, was in the height of her glory. No one 


1 Sa;kul, 1 . 16—21 
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. would have then dreamt for a ulomeat, that such a 
kingdom nrould have, passed away. But,* what 
'does the Vision si^ifjr h That there is a Will, the 
WiH'of G^jd, •above the reiga of naiurallaw, a Will, 
whwh is the provi(feace of God, general as well as 
special, symbolized by the wheels within wheels. The 
wheels * stood gn the ecurth, hence the vision relates to 
human alifairs. •Wi^eels sCre emblematic offhe vsrious 
changes which ai'O continually taking place on the 
eartli, in respect toearthly interests. The vicissitudes 
of life in relation to individuals, and the revolu- 
tions in common wealths and kingdoms, proceed 
not from blind necessity* There is a Divine spirit 
m the rolling wheels which orders every event, and 
sanctijies> every dispensation These ’wheels are said 
to be’ so lu^h and of so vast a circumference, that 
they are dieadful to behold. The wheels were 
seen on the earth, but part of their rings or circum- 
feieiice was lost in the heavens, and in order that 
the connection of heavenly with earthly things 
might appear,* when the living creatures, " God’s 
ministers, are lifted up, the wheels also are lifted up. 
Moreover the wheels had one likeness — the colour 
of the azure heavens. They were of the same 
dimensions, make and motion. ' Td impress us .that 
the* Divine* Govefnmefit is purb, eons^ent, bene- 
volent, and that justice, wisdi^pi, and goodness are 
.exercised, without the least imperfection or obliquity. 
But sometimeB we are puzzled at events which we 
cannot reconcile with ou^; notions of Divine mte^ty 
and benevolence. * Look at the vision agam^.and 
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observe that their appearance^ and their work, was 

I ' • 

as it were * a wheel in the middle of 'a w^eeJJ indi- 
cating cause and effect ; tha Ifitter seen and felt, the *' 
former hidden find secret The ‘ whe«l 'wthm a 
wheel’ would often produce the '^appearance of per- 
plexed and reitrograde motion , ^uch are our concep- 
tions with respect to some of the dispensations of 
providence; but God is never perpleijed, and he will 
never 4?e^d to retrace his steps, for he knows ‘the 
end from the beginning ’ Again, three tunes we 
are told, , that the wheels went stiaightforward, 

' ‘ whither the spirit was to <70, they went and they 
turned not when they went ’ Thus are we instructed 
by the seemingly intricate and involved movements 
of the wheels,., to wait for God’s own tim^, for the 
interpretation of events and changes, which we 
cannot at the present time understand 
A writer somewhere says, referring to the sub- 
iect of the conquest of India by Europe, ‘ Invinubh 
in fight, fierce, cruel and remorseless, insolent and 
overbacrwg in theiir demeanour, tyraniCical "and 

r ^ 

exacting beyond all Hindu or Mahomedan precedent, 
with hearts set on gold and hands stained with blood , 
such was the aspect in which the European followeis 
of Jesus first showed themselvss to the natives of 
Hindustan^.* To whom will this apply * Denmark 
shall ever” have, apd possess the blewing of the 
Patriarch to his son ‘ I have blessed him and he 
shall be blessed.’ May the crowns of England 
and Denmark ever be continued, and may their 
chiljlren’s children rulo the destiiues of India, and 
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, why ? There are two professions, both sacred and 
honora\>le„the Preacher and the Physician he who 
‘ saves the soul and^lie.who preserves the body. To 
these two great causes England, n^ysteriously mov- 
ing, IS indebted for 'her greatness in India 

We are of opinion that the above quoted passage of 
opprobrnlm can only apply, probably, to Portugal and 
Holland.' Of thsipatrocities in India enough has-been 
left on r ecoi d Of the inquisition encouraged by J ohn 
III ot Portugal, and of the diabolical scenes incident 
to that horrid tribunal, one has only to refer to Dr. 
Buchanan’s ‘ Christian llesearches,’ and Hough’s 
‘ Chiistianity m India,’ of the Dutch and of then 
intolerant piactices, then annihilation is the strongest 
nionumeij,t 

In the north of the District of Tanjore, theie lies 
a sea-boaid piece of ground, called ‘ Tranquebar ’ 
TJieic the standard of Chi istiamty in its reformed 
puiity, first was laised Denmark has won a hal^ 
cl glory m this action, and in the kingdom of heaven 
she shall- shine as a bright star when Go^ bbmes 
to ‘ gather up his ministerial jewels’ in India Do 
the British, for a moment, consider, tlmt the Rajahs 
of Tanjore were the first Princes in the South, who 
stretched out the right hand of fellowship to tljese 
servants of God, for we have it on record, that so far' 
back as A. D. 1616 the Danes procured by purchase 
a^ small territory from the Kajah <Jf Tanjore and 
built the town of Tranquebar, This was England’s 
first foothold in the south. We have already alluded^ 


* Ante page 90. 
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the efforts of Frederick IV., King of Denmark, . 
his becoming zeal and resolution to* evangelize his 
Hindu subjects, and have’ referred to Zie^nbalg,* 
Pluscbo and Swartz Happy that day*for Denmark, 
for she was registered in the Book of God 

I =* c . 

Happy that day for England, when her King George 

I. was led to take the deepest interest ‘‘in this 

Damsh Mission. The House o£ 'Denmark and the 

nous's <Jf Brunswick shall ever live ! But England f 

f ^ 

what has been done in restitution for the piesent 
Princess 6f Tanjore ? 

There was feasting ‘ and a sound of revelry’ by 
night, in the halls of the Great Mogul The chivalry 
and the beauty of Asia and • Hindustan were there 
collected. ‘ il^right lamps shone’ and brighter gems 
ghttered on the turbans and sabres of, Mogul and 
Bajpoot Piinces * ‘rivalling the planets and up- 
braiding the faint lustre of the stars ’ ' It was an 
assembly, convened to celeb,rate a loyal .nuptial, — 
union of the Mogul with the Rajppotane But, 
'^all of a<sudden, a gloom was cast over the scene , for 
the angel of sickness, fraught with impending death, 
had spread his wings over the palace of the Emperor 
of Dellii.* At this crisis England'appears before the 
ruler of India, jvith an embassy. Agnong the retinue 
-was one,»who was a physicianf by profession, his 
presence becomes known to thd palace, his services 
are sought for, he becomes the pioneer of England’s 
nse in the East, and cures the great king. The cloud 
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.lias passed away— the sun-shine has i^eappeared— j 
the maBriage is in consequence completed. • 

* In the Onental* sigrle the physician is asked 
what 48 \o be Jiis reward, — ^instead qf soliciting any- 
thing for himself, h% requests, a grant of land for a 
factory on the Hoogly for his employers. It is 
accorded , and this w<is the ong%n of the greatness 
of the British Bmpire, and this was England's Jirst 
foothold in the East, » • 

‘This gorgeous court,’* tfrites Tod, 'ought to 
have been, and probably was, impiessed with a high 
opinion of the virtuous self denial of the inhabitants 
of Britain , and if history has correctly preserved 
the transaction, some maik of public gratitude 
should haye been forthcoming from those who sig- 
nally henefitted thereby. But to borrow the phrase- 
ology of the Italian historian, (obligations which do 
not admit of bhing fully discharged, are often repaid 
witli the com of ingratitude) — the remains of this 
man rest ’in the chui*chyard of Calcutta, without 
even’ a stone tb mat k the spot - • 

A. D. 1616 was a turning point, A. D 1718 was 
another turning point to the English. The founda- 
tion had been laid, and the superstructure Kad been 

* The ceremony described, as it was celebrated, with tme Asiatic 
pomp ^ The Ameer-oobOmra oondooted the fest^iUes cfa the ^rt of the 
bride, and the mamage was performed with a splendour magnificence 
till then unseen* among the pnnces of Eindastan Jlany pompous 
insignia were added to the royal cortege upon this occasion The lUnmina' 
txons nralled the planets, and eeerned to upbraid thfi faint lustre of the 
stars Tlie nuptials were performed at the palaoe of the Ameer-ool-Omra, 
whence the emperor conveyed his bride with the highest splendour of im- 
penal pomp to th^ citadel amidst the resoundings of mnsical instruments 
and the acclmat^s of the people.*’ — Scoti*s History of Avrunyseh's suc~ 
cessorSf page 132,, Voh I. * 

1 Annals and Antiquitms^f Bcgasthan^ Vol I, p. 342 —Too, 
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msed, for the rapid progress of a. new ein|i}ire, in 
India* A D. 1813 sliows us a, new ]}liasB — A 
dominant power encouraging ita religion. ^ ^his is 
not antagonistic to the views of tlie Hindu or the 
Mahomedan, as is generally supposed. For Shastra 
and Kuran encourage it. But there was a hue and 
crv , — the name of the immortal Wilberforce’ shines 
forth' And though from tlie banks of the Ganges 
to theTlttimes it had been loudly acclaimed against, 
that the arrival of a Bishop would be the signal of 
disaffection in India, what was the issue * In 
A 1) 1814 the first Bishop pf India under the Be- 
formed Church, landed in the Metropolis of British 
India, and was welcomed bv all ranks and classes ofi 
Indian subjects. Strange, mysteriously "-strange ' 
Tanjore appears on the scene again , for says a 
writer of no small Missionary experience ‘The 
Rajah of Tanj'ore* sent his Minister to the Christian 
Bishop inviting him to the palace, where de'scending 
from his throne, he embraced him wjth affection, 
and expressed the gratification with*which he saw 
the chief of our religious establishment in his country, 
and in his court. There was no alarm , no symjitom 
of irritation. Native princes, priests and gentry, 
as well as all classes and castes, received the Bishop 
in all places with every mark of far greater 

than any of his brethren could find in their oxen 
native land. No one acquainted with the Hindus 

could have expected any other result from the tour 

— — ■ - ■ — . — ' 

* Tho reference is to His Highness Surfojee of Taigore, cn the yisit 
of Bisliop Middleton to Tanjofe, aifte p 117 
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,oF a diinitary of the Church through province^ 
of luduL J[ have no hesitation in saying that the 
Hindu b far likelier*to,be conciliated in our favour 
by our consistency in the zealous maintenance of our 
holy faith, than by tmr neglect of its most obvious 
sanctions, piovide'd he is left in the full ‘possession of 
the rights of private ju^gment.’^ 

The year A.D.»^1872 nvas an auspicious onp to 
India. Since the foundation of the Britisl^Empire 
in this Peninsula never was iMrnown that England’s 
royalty had trod on the soil of this countiy. We 
were not present when in the Presidency of Madras 
His Royal Highness t^e Duke of Edmburgh le- 
^ived in Durbar the nobility of this part of liis vast 
dominionSj Among ^ the Princes theie convened, 
we did not stiaiii our. eyes to see if Tanjore Vas 
among the number; sJie loas not to he found, but 
Ramnad, ^heVagunga and Poodoocottah \vere 
there, once the serfs of the Rajahs of Tanjore. In- 
vitations had been issued by this Government to 
Princes, Foli^ts, Petty Chieftains and land holders, 
elevated by the weight of their puises to Zemindars 
and Rajahs ; but why was Tanjore never so much 
as thought ©f * Nevertheless the Madras Govern- 
ment appoint a Qollector to that Distiict, and honor 
him with the extra title of Political anA Govern- 
ment Agent! The Honorable pfficial, we would 
ask — what does he do ? He is no dbubt elated to 
sign his name as Pohtical and Government Agent, 
he draws ah« extra salar;^ in that capacity, he is 

• 1 Land of tkQ Veda, pERcnAL • 
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reported to honor himself* with the use of the car- 
liagegf and horses of Her Highness the Dowager 
Queen of Tanjore, but sejlifom or ever visits the- 
palace inmates, or cultivates their acquaintance, or 
contributes in any way to make .them feel, that their 
fetters are not made of iron. 

Mr. William Molle Cadell of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, on the eve of his retirement when shuffling off his 
offlcial coil, indeed felt, that as Political and Govern- 
ment Agent of Tanjore, he had eaten the bread 
of idleness, convinced of which fact, he conveited 
his post to that of a Jailor. His celebiity is a house- 
hold word in Tanjore, so much so that a popular 
Tahsildar of his, built a Chuttram and cognomened 
it Hojah Cadellpuram. A Civilian might be called 
a Rajah, but one who is entitled to be thus honored 
IS perfectly disallowed the respect. We quote from a 
Madras Periodical, the Athenceum and Daily News, 
dated March 31, 1873, the following — ‘We wish 
to make a few general remarks which' the new 
Political Agent of Tanjore may well take, to heart. 
Mr. Cadell is no more the autocrat of Vellum which 
is well known to be the Windsor to the London of 
Tanjore. We regard Mi. Cadell’s departure from 
the scene of his great labours as by no means, 
for<'onq.import^ reason at least, to regretted. 
If Mr Oadell proved himself <to be an able and 
l>aiiistaking Cqllector, certamly, he proved himself 
to be a short-sighted Pohtical Agent. • Mr. Cadell 
was ever known to be a petty “ Rajah”, m his little 
way, and seemed to know" about. as much of the his- 
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tory the very remarkable district under him as 
the gre\t Tfanjore Bull itself • Never for a moment 
•did th»idea seem to* enter his mind that the Princess 
of Ili^njdre wm in reality a Princess of an old and 
noble line, and of«a once potent family that had 
been the main stay of the British power in South 
India in. times past No. Mr. Cadell always 
seemed to hai^e^ before his eyes only the faet that he 
was in his relationship with the Tanjore Palace^ the 
representative of a ruling power Ho constantly 
showed that he felt that he was treating with 
inferiors This was very galling to those with 
whom he had to deal, who knew that once they had 
been of better account in. India. There was no real 
Sonfidence on this account between him and the 
royal descendants df the illustrious Sevajoe, the 
patron of Swartz, and the friend of Ileber. We 
are, we repeat, unfeignedly glad to hear that Mr 
Cadell is no more the self-made Bajah of Tanjore. 
And to his successor, . who boars a name nowhere 
hon9ure<3^ megre than in this Presidency, we bcjg to 
offer advice "which no thoughtful man will 'despise 
Every one who desires to see reciprocal just dealing 
between England and India, must also desire to see 
those in power, treat those whom they have autho- 
rity jover, \vith 'affability, condescension, %pd bro- 
therly kindness, especially in cases like that which 
applies to our rule over Tanjore. ^Tanjoie is no 
conquered city It is the city of an ally and a 
benefactor, ^wiioso descendants have fallen from their 
high e, state * In a]l our dealings mth such Hindus 
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of the lineal descendants of ipnee great nativ^poten-^ 
•tato, we sho'uld bo especially careftil and cjfnciliat- 
The Honorable Mr. Ar^buibnott, now tbe PolU 
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tical Agent to the Palace' of‘Tanjore, wUl» we 
earnestly trust, ‘form a closer link of intimacy, and 
trust, engendering friondsbip, with the Princess of 
Tanjoro, her husband, and the noble llifahratta 
family of, which they are t|;ie‘head, thhn Mr* Cadell 
was* ever able or ever cared to form. The strong 
lose nothing when they are courteous to the weak. 
Further than merely being courteous, we advise 
the Honorable Mr. Arbuthnott to form a close ac- 
quaintance and fiiondshipv with -the family over 
whoso interests ho has be^n called upon to preside ’ 

* Wo arc glad to hear from Tanjoro that the new 
Collector has produced, in a goUbral way, a’good first 
impression on the people The people will respect 
him all the more if ho establishes what Mr Cadell 
failed to establish, a thoroughly good feeling 
between himself and the Taujore Iloyal family ; for 
notwithstanding all 9 ur ascendancy and iqight,. the 
people §tjll maintain their respect for tho unfortn 
natc survivors of tho old Mahratta dynasty We 
flatter ourselves that we know Ttyijore well. And 
it IS our firm conviction that, although every Collec- 
tor .or Political'' Agent, who may be 'stationed there, 
may bo fospected as tho representative of the star 
ascendant for the time in the political horizon, and 
as the local exponent of a just and temperatb 
regime, yet all the bettor and more* intelligent 
classes of Hindus in tho district .have a sincere and 



deep' noted esteem fop The Star tlat, once so 
bright, Vs'S^bcon latterly so bedimmed andobspured* 
«,nd cannot forget that. old regime which was so 
splendid', so pjeaceful, and so prosperous.’ 

A Bombay periodical, the Indian Statesman, 
referring to the sS,me subject, writes 

‘ The* importance of special qualifications in the 
officers who are called to perform political'dutics in 
India, is too evident to need argument. The appoint- 
ment of the late Political Agent to the Members of 
the Tanjore family was *an ill-advised one and pro- 
ductive of serious mischief. Mr. Cadell’s roign in 
Tanjore is at an end, &nd he has been replaced by 
the Hon’ble Mr, Arbuthriott, who, wo may hope, 
will show more political tact in his injtercourse with 
the Pa.laco than his predecessor. It is but a shadow 
of royalty fhat now haunts the Palace of Tanjore, 
but the representatives of this old Mahratta family 
cling to the little that has been left them of their 
former gfandour, and as representatives of the 
ancient lailops .of the country "are held in profound 
respect by masses of the people throughout oui 
South Indian possessions. The occupants of the 
old Palace are peculiarly situated, and the -office of 
Political Agent^ held by the Collector of the dis- 
trict^ if judimously exercised, is no means,’ we 
believe, a sinecure, ’but demands a tact and delicacy 
in which Mr. Cadell was wanting. He made no 
Kttempt, we believe, to conceal that he regarded the 
fanuly as fer inferior to himself as sovereign of the 
. Collectoratc And, as aftiattcr of course, his poli- 
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ttcal duties in any just conception of thep, were 
•perforated in the ‘most slovenly fashion He knew 
nothing of Uie intrigues ^ing on within tjie wallg 
of the palace in which even Ris Own name was being 
used. The tw6 branches of t^e family, occupying 
distinct portions of the palace, ase not * on terms.’ 
The ‘ Ranee,’ as she is designated, is the representa- 
tive of tjie extinct Raj, anif occupies the one-half 
of the palace ; and His Highne^ Succaram Sahib, 
the son-1 n4aw of the late Rajah, occupies the other 
half of his domain. On neither side is the hope 
quite extinguished, we believe, of obtaining from 
the British Government recognition of their respec- 
tive claim to succeed to the lapse sunnud In- 
trigues to this end are perpetually being hatched, 
and discomfiture seems to have no effect in*discourag- 
ing them. We have had too many of these ill- 
judged appointments. Mr. Cadell v;as an energetic 
and experienced district ofl&cer, but as a Political 
Agent, was, wc are assured,. a total failuxe, and bis 
removal was hailei^ with general sajiisfaction.' It 
is to be^hoped that his successor pos'sesses the quali- 
fications indispensable in a position of so much 
delicacy.’ , 

The policy of the Government should be * concili- 
ation \ yUe a^yi w as Mr. Cadell jifetifipd in ' p uttin g 

* Lord Caiinmg’B declaration with respect to ^the States was ** We 

must treat their chiefs and jjifluontial families with consideration and gene 
rosity ” Montatiiart Slphinstone , — * It appears to me, to be our interest ^as 
well as our duly, to use ever> means to preserve the allied Goveanunaeiita^ The 
pcn<?d of our downfall in India will probably be hastened by every mcreasc of 
oiir territory and subjects /—and Sit Henry Russell— ‘ the citinc 

tmn of a Katnr State as a nail driven into our cvpm coffin ’ 
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& ban m Eajah §uccaralu Sahib ? /His. order of-re-* 
sttictioEPwas perfectly uncalled for, and we reject* 
fully sul^mit, impolitic,* The sooner it is done away 
with/*the better — a ban preventing* European visi- 
tors fiom entering fhe Palace 'without^l;he express 
or^er and permission of the Political Agent — a 
ban, pldbihg &,posse of Police Constables within the 
precincts of the*P&lace to act as spies and sentinels 
— a ban which, we are at a loss to discover, on 
whom more odium it reflects, the European or the 
Asiatic. 

Madras has been much amused with His Grace 
the Duke of Edinboiough shaking hands on a pub> 
lie occasion with the so-called ‘ Naider’ of Madras, 
during the visit of the above gentleman to London. 
If the gullability of a Piince Royal can be excused, 
we think Rajah Succaram Sahib might meet with a 
little consideration as an Asiatic. Tanjore has an 
Honorabl<j gentleman* and a nobleman as its pre- 
sent Political^ Agent. We therefore hope much for 
the memS^er^ of the Royal family. 

We do not, at present, intend agitating the ques- 
tion at large^ whejiher the sequestration of the Raj 
of Tanjore was legal or -if its restitution would be 
politic, thisjis & large subject and-^ll co^er the 
pages of a separate* work. Our time is at present 
limited, but as there are some who labour under the 
impression ti^iat a lapse of time bars the moving of 
such a question to success, we submit that such a 


* The itfin'hle 
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suppositiou is wrong in law Lnd equity, and xf e hold 

with. £ vans Bell *tbat the recovery pf /i^itical 
rights withheld by an act git State is barred by no 
statutes of lunitation, that burden cannot remov- 
ed ; public tconfidence cannot be established ; the 
Queen’s name canUot become the tower of strength, 
that it ought to be in India without a large measure 
of restitution/ ^ , 

But to waive this subject and to enter into minor 
ones nhich the Government of India might adjust 
and dispose of by reference to the Secretary of State. 
The system of Political Agency in prmciple is good, 
but the functionaries engagbd in the executive &re, 
os a rule, defective and bad.' We want men of ex- 
perience, acqup.inted with the Hindoo mind, religion, 
morals and manners ; men who have made India a 
study ; men who would move with a degree of 
intimacy and familiarity with those over whom they 
are placed ; men who do not consider- themselves 
autocrats ; men who would dock into the wants of 

I 

thosp who have fallen from their ‘ high places,’ and 
whose wants, when neglected, must grow into griev- 
ances in their own eyes. 

Tanjore has seen many a Political Agent since 
the demise of its last sovereign. Yet the burden of 
its ' griefsj from the shape of a formless ctoud, has 
grown into the gigantic proportions of a thunder- 
storm. That the iDowager Queen of Tanjore — the 
Princess of Tanjore, the Princes’ Consort, Hajah 
Succaram Kao Sahib, are of noble, ancj^tral antece- 


I The Empire ia X&dia^ paged 278/279. Beix 
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dents, indubitably a^Jimitted. TJlie biography of ^ 
His Ex'^ellency will form the subject of a distinct 
treatise,' which is noty on the tapis. We hope to 
prov^,tKbt he, is descended from t,he Chohans of 
Delhi, who had played so conspicuous* a part in 
the Annals of Mewar. 

To return to our subject. Have the above-men- 
tioned personages met with any ‘hberality and con- 
sideration’ at the hands of a paternal Government ^ 
They have been despoiled — they have been bruised, 
they have been crushed without a reason, simply 
because, ‘ might has been right ’ What has been 
the restitution * What has been the omtment of 
heahng ^ What has been the balm of resuscitation * 
Nothing. They have asked to be honored with a 
simple .title and name. They have asked honors in 
salutes of gurf[)owder They have asked exemption 
from the courts of adjudication. They have asked for 
augmentation of stipends They have asked to be 
placed in possession and ‘management of that which 
IS thew owii — ibeir property We hope a paternal 
Government, that is now awakening to the interests 
of India and its Crowned Heads, will not be far be- 
hind from withholding those acts of ‘liberality and 
consideration’ which theypledged themselves on their 
honor, »to the Princes of India, through the, Procla- 
mation of Hef Gracibiis Majesty the Queen of Eng- 
land and the Empress of India. 

" What IS wnt is writ, would it were worthier.” 
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CHKnsTUN Ess^AncHES IX IXDU, bj Eev. {Hlaudm Buchanan, 
D D Pp 67 to 69, and 76 and 77. ■' 

l> ‘ 

George, by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, 
an& Ireland,^ Defender of the Faibb, &o , to the Eererend and 
Learned Bartbolo&ew, Zieg6nba.,lgais and John Ernest Gi andbras, 
Missionaries at Tranquebar in the East Indies. 

Reverend and Beloved, 

Your letters daled 20fch of January of the present year were 
most welcome to ns, not only becanse the work undertaken by 
you of converting the Heathen to the Christian faith doeth by the 
grace of God, piosper, but also because that, in this our kingdom, 
such a laudable zeal for the pi emotion of the Gospel prevails. 
We pray you may be endowed with health and sti^ngth of 
body, that you may long .continue to fulfil your ministry with 
good success, of which we shall be rejoiced to hear So you will 
always find us*ieady to succour you in whatever m^iy tend to 
promote youi work and to excite your zeal. We assure you of 
the continuauco of oui Royal favour 

Given at our Palace of Hampton Court, the 23rd of August 
1717 in the 4th year of our Reigu. 

GEORGE R 

The king continued to cherish with much solicitude the interest 
of the Mission after the death of Ziegenbalguis, and in ten years 
from the date of the foregoing letter a second was addressed to 
the members of the Mission by l^s Majesty. 

Reverend and B^oved, , 

From youiWetlers dat^J|^raIlqueba^, the 12th of September 
1725, which some time since came to hand, we received much 
pleasure, since by them wo are informed, not only of yonr zealous 
exertions in the prosecution of the work committed to you, but 
also of the bappy^ success which Jb&th hitherto attended it, and 

which bath been graciously given of G(cd. 

* 1 
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We return you ti^anks for thojje accounts, aud be 

acoeptebib to us, if yo i continue to communicate whatever shall 
occur in the progress of your missiom lu^the meantime, we, 
pray you may enjoy strength of bbdy 'and mind for the long 
oontinuauoe of youf labours in this good work, to the gfory of 
God and the promotion of Christianity among the heathens, that 
its perpetuity may not fail in generations to come 

Given at onr Palace at St Jaipes’s, the 23rd Of 'February 
1727 in thd 30tb year of our reiga. , 

' GEORGE R. 


B. 

Gazetteer of Southern pp 857 to 360 

Miasione as reported to he in 1855 

As Tanjore has been from early times a scene of Missionary 
labour, some accbnnt of the number, and state of the seveial 
Missionary establishments may be interesting. 

Tanjore. — The capital of the Tanjore district, and residence of 
the Rajah. The Mission here was founded by the Venerable 
Swartz, about 1770 The Missionary, who is also the Acting 
Chaplain to the English Resident, is assisted by two Europeans 
and /nz Native Gatechi^te and twelve School Masters The 
number of native Christians is 1,000 There* is a fiounsbing 
Boarding School for boys and girls in which English and Tamil 
are taught, and the whole number of children, including heathen, 
in the different schools connected with this Mission is 315 
There are two large and substantially built Churches, one in the 
Bmt.ll Fo|rt of just on tbft side of the famous pagoda, and 

opposite toHbe great Tank, in which Swartz’ statue, executed by 
Flazman, stands, and ^tbe other m tbe Mission village outside 
the Fort, near a place called Mauamootbe Ohavady, where the 
iremainB of Swartz and Jenicki and Eohlhoff are deposited. There 
are also two aubslaiitial and commodious Missiqn houses. The 
Mission has a rich endowmeuA m money and 'lands, left by its 
fpvmder, the Venerable Swartz. 



Vbdiwjram. — F our miles ^orih of Tauj^e, adjoining a Tillage 
called Ammapettah, bn the high road to Tr|viar and Triohijiopoly. 
This IS q^Aew Missibn Staiiohj^ founded by the Reverend Doctor 
H Bowei; in 1843, iiP which what were formerly called the 
“Rrim^herry and Tripuntruty** circles are^ow emerged By 
the last returns the number of Christians was ^57^ Catechists 
6, School Masters 6, and School children 285. A substantial 
Mission bpuso, Seminary rooms and a Catechist’s house are builty 
and a commodidns Chutch ip in course of erection * The 
Theological Seminary fbr the whole district is established ’h'^re, 
superintended by the Reverend H Bower and two Eadt Indians, 
and two Native teachers The number of students in 1852 was 
54 Since the first establishment of the Seminary in 1843, a 
great many young men have been sent out as Catechists and 
School Masters, and one of them is now an ordained Missionary 
in the Bangalore Mission Prozdising youths of good character 
arc sent to the Seminary from the other preparatory district 
schools and *hey receive i^igood grounding m Theology, English 
and the Vernacular. There are attached to it some well paid 
Scholat ships, ibstituted by the late Mr Munokton. 

Vellum —Seven miles south-west of Tanjore on one of the 
roads to Tiiohi nopoly This is also known as the “ Boodaloor 
Mission” from one of the villages in the district. The place is 
elevatad an^ considered healthy, and ns the residence o£ tlie 
Collector in the rainy season. This is an old Missum estab- 
lished by S waltz, but not being formerly vigorously worked, and 
the people being of the Cullar caste and difficult of management, 
Christianity hai^ made very little progress in the district, and the 
Missionary work m it has always been a discouraging one. 
There ^re seven Catechists, and six School Mkeiers'- Jibe nnra\)er 
of piofessed Christians is 544, and the children in the Village 
Schools, Christians and heathens, 184. ^There are two or thiee 
substantial churches m the villages. 

CoMBACONUMr— One of the principal towns in the Tanjore 
di'^trict, a stronghold of beathynism, 22 miles north-east of 
Tanjoi^e. The Church here was ongiually built by Swartz, lu ti;ie 
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midst of tlid Pettah tbe banks od the Cauvery Tliis/Mission 
which was very exte^ive was lately split in two^ the western 
and eastern divisions The western dinsiotfis in cl4pge of a 
Missionary, who hives in a pait of Ihe town called Karoopood, 
TU the premiaes vec^tly pm chased from the London Society’s 
Mission, whereHhe Reverend J £ Nevins had, fui a number of 
Tears, zealously and faithfully laboured There is an English 
Day School in the Mission compound There are ten (Catechists 
and nine School Masters in coun^tion with th6 Mission, and the 
number of Christians is 888 The cbil^en in the School are 
132 A few of the native Chiistians are employed in the Ses^^ion 
Court, and though ablo, do not take any lively interest in the 
Mission The Christians in the villages are poor and ignorant 
The eastern division of the Combaconum Mission, and which will 
110 ^ probably be called the NagOi*e Mission, from the residence 
of the Missionary being fixed lu tbe village called Nagore, not 
far fiom Tianqnebar and Negapaiam This division includes 
Negapatam, wliidh until very recently was a dist;nrfb mission 
The number of Christians in connection with this division is 854 
There aie 10 Catechists, 5 School Mafiters and 106 school children 

Cananuagoodt — Fomteen miles south of Tanjore, and two 
miles to the north-east of the Rajah’s Chutrum, where the Rajah 
has a country seat, public school, establishment for feeding 
Bisil^mins, pilgiims, and the poor, and also a neat bungalow with 
a well 'Cultivated garden for tbe convenience of European 
tiavellers^ wheie they are hospitably entertained, ftee of all 
chaiges, for three days This Mission numbers 490 Chiistians 
ani has* a very good English Boarding School There aie 
7 Catechists and School Masters and 141 ehildi*en m the Village 
Schools THp Church and Mission house and School looms pre- 
sent a veiy compact and picturesque appearance^ but the buildings 
themselves aie not substantial This Mission, which is chiefly 

a 

composed of Callurs, has always been rather a troublesome one 

Axicadoo — An offshoot of the above Mission^ 15 miles south 
of it and 30 miles from Tanjore u*ear the Town called Puttoocottah 
It IS about 4 or 6 miles from the coast near Adrampatam and 
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Sauluaikenpatnara The present Ijlissiona^j has built a new 
Church and Mission and School rooms, aQ<Vlias laid out a garden 
There is^aVi ^nglis4lBoa'*ding Sohool The staff of the Mission 
consists oi 3 CatechistsHand^ School Masters, and the number of 
the congiegatiou-is 304. 


c. 

Robin^on% Last Days of Hbi^br, pp 63 to 65 and 80 to 91 Com- 

■MUNICATIONS REGARDING THE SOUCVTION OP THR YoUNG f*RINCC 

Sevajeb op Tanjore. 

(Private ) 

My dear Sir, 

Will you have the goodness to communicate, in any way which 
IS most proper and usual, the p 4 ii port of the enclosed letter to tne 
Tlajah Surfojee P It seems no more than light to make him some 
acknowledgment for his civilities And though I have veiy 
little hope of liia now sending his son to Calcutta, the advantage 
to the young man would be so greats that it is well to leave him 
an opening (in case of his changing his mind) to lonew the 
negotiation I conclude that they aie aware, or you will, 
perhap<i, have the goodness to explain to them, that I neither 
expect nor could, nuder any ciioumstancos, receive any remunera- 
tion for the part which I might take in instructing him, and that 
he wculd h''ve Us option either to ociiupy a part of py house 
rent-free, or to lure one in the neighbourhood 

To yourself and Mr Fyfe, for the kindness and hospitality 
which you have shown to ns all, both m sickness and m health, 
as well as the impression, which your agreeable society has left 
on my mind Whato can I say more than I have alieady said, 
or to express all that I feel ^ God bless yon both, anp make you 
long happy in each other I am sorry to say that we have 
another Invalid in oni paity, poor Robinson, being very far from 
being well this moimng 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

"Svermost truly yours, 

Reginald Calcutta* 


Trichinopoly, Ut April 
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\ TRiCHm0P0LT, 1st April 1826. 

May X reqaeat yon to convey to His H|||iDess^ ih^ Mabaraja 
of Tanjore, the expression of my best thanks for th| kind an^ 
gratifying attentiojH with which His Highqess has honored 
myself and mj^ party, during our visit to Tanjore, and the as*?ur- 
ance that I sha>1, throhgh life, continue to f ecollect with pleasure 
my introduction to the acquaintance of a Prince so piuch distin* 
guishpd by hia virtue and talents, as*^well as by this com teous and 
condescending manner, and the variety of it^ accomplishments ^ 

I felt much flattered by the mannefr in which His Highndfeis 
has been pleased to speak of my ofler to supei intend the 
education of the Prince Sevajee, in the event of his being 
willing to give me pleasure of his company m my present 
tour, and afterwards to accompany me to Calcutta I regret ex- 
tremely, though I fully feci acid appreciate the causes which 
render this arrangement at pre<v^nt inipf>ssil>It But I beg 
you at the same time to state to XJis Highness should 
the improved health of the Prince, or a better season of the year, 
make Her Highness the Ranee less reluctant to*part with him 
for a time, it would be eiy study to make his fitay m CalcuHa as 
agreeable and useful to him as possible, both by directing his 
studies, and mlrodiicing him to the most distinguished society of 
the place , and that in health and every other icspect, I would 
take«tlie c same care of him, as I should, undex^.sinrKlar ctrenm- 
stances, of a son of my own Sovereign 1 beg yon at the same 
time to offer my best compliments and good wishes to His High- 
ness the Prince Sevajee. 

Believe me, Dear Sir, 

V £our obliged and faithfuhhnmble servant, 
fT Broinaup Ca'Ilcutta. 

Captain J, Pyff, ' ' 

Sestdencf/f Tanjore, 

To 

David HilL| Bsq, 

Chief Sseretary to Qoverillmeni^ 

® * Fort Si, George, 
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Sir, 

I have the Jionor to acquaint you for tlfe information ef the 
‘EEqnorabieXthe Govl!^Dor*m Cpuncil that the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta left this for Tri^hinopoly last night The Lord Bishop 
visited the R«jah*on the 28th ultimo, and received in full 
durbar with all the marks of respect suitabliB to h^ elevated rank 
and sacred character On the 29th the Bajah returned the visit, 
and oh the 30th His Lordshig paid a private visit to the Bnjah of 

several hours . • • 

• •• . 

The Rajah’s character seems to have excited a gopd deal of 
interest iii the Loid Bishop His Lordship veiy kindly offered, 
with the assistance of Ins Ciiaplain, to undertake the instruction of 
the Rftjah’s son m vaiious Branches of Englihh Literature and 
Science, but though the RajpJi and his son are very highly 
gratified and flattered by such a qti iking proof of his Lordship’s 
kindness and condescension, and the Rajah himself more paiti- 
culaily IB fully sensible of the inestimable advautagos which his 
sou would denvo from the^society and iristniotion of a person of 
the Lord Bishop’s shining abilities and extensive acquirements , 
there aie urifortunatelj insuperable objectioi s to the aiiangoment 
The young man’s mothf i will on no account consent to it “ He 
is” (she “ Jiei darling and only son, and nothing but death 
shall sepal iio them ” When she went on the pilgrimage to 
Benares, and at Tanjore, she w&s near losing him,, and 

no persuasion on earth shall ever again induce her to part fiom 
him I foresaw this decision It was not to be expected that 
an affectionate mother would sacriflce her own feelings for advan- 
tages which 8he«canTiot*be supposed capable of fully appreciating. 


I have the honor to be, 

, Sir, • 

Tonr moBt olwdieiit serrant, 

JOHH FtTO, 


Mtndeni, 


TiSJOBK, l$t Apnl 182<!< 



To 
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Dj^vid £(ill, fii^Q , 

Chief Secreia/ry id Governimnt, ^ k 

•' ^ Fort Sr. Gforgb. 


Sir, 

I have alreiijJy informed the Govei^ent of the gratification 
which the Bnjah derived from the kind and disinterested proposal 
of the late Bishop Heber, to superintend the education his son 
His Kigbj[?es8 was very sensibly^ affected by tms and other in- 
stances ot attention and consideration which ne received from his 
Lord Bishop, and a testimony of respect for his memory has sub- 
scribed a thousand Rupees to his monument This spontaneous 
tribute of admiration and esteem is another gratifying proof, that 
the extraordinary fascination of the Bishop’s character extended 
over eveiy person who came witltm the sphere of its influence 


1 hl^Lve the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Tour most obedient and humble servaut, 

John Fife, 

Uesident 

Tanjorb, Srd April 1826. 


» Ko XLV 

A ‘treaty and agreement made and concl,ud^d between Om- 
det-ool-ifoolk, Serajool-Dowlali, Anaveroodeen Khan Bahadoor, 
Moonsoor Jung, Nabob of the Carnatic, Payem Ghat and Pertab 
Smg, Ra;^ah of Tanjore, in tbe manner following — 

Wheieas a destructive war, Tomentod and earned on by tbe 
French and the^^ nllies against tbe said Nabob, bath, for many 
years, wa^iid and afflicted tbe Province of tbe Carnatic Payem 
Ohat, in which war, tbe said Nabob Anaveroodeen Khan Baba- 
door hath at length with tbe assistance of his allies proved victo- 
rious, and restored peace and tranquillity totl^e said Province, and 
whereas at sundry times during the said troubles, the said Rajah 
Pertab Sing did yield some aid and assistance to the said Nabob 
Anaveroodeen Khan, irhereby, as well as by the necessary^ de- 
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fiance of bis own kingdom againsi: the Frencb 9 be bath been put to^ 
great expense , and whereas b^ reason of i(lie said tronUey, nei« 
tber the ajd^nnt of Pesbctish due, from the said Bpajah to the Mo- 
gul^nnd paj^able to the Nabob of the Carnatic, nor the amount of 
the expenses of the said Bajah mcuried as aforesaid, have been 
settled or adjusted but ^<^w, it having pleased Q|{>d to restore 
peace to these countiiefi by the expulsion the common enemy 
the aaid Nabqb and the said Bajah being equally demoue that the 
peo^ple whom God J9aih placed*un^er their rule may evjoi^lm full 
frmis thereof have mdtu&lly consented to establish a firm friend- 
ship between them, and to that end they have agreed and do agree 
to settle and adjust all accounts and matters of dispute between 
them m tho manner following, and they do faithfully promise 
each for what ooncerns himself punctually to perform the same. 


1 The said Bajah Pertab blng doth hereby oblige himself 
to pay unto the said Nabob Anaveidodeen Khan Bahadoor the sum 
of twenty-two lakhs of Bupeos coined in the East India Gompa 
ny’s Mint at* Port St. George, or the value thereof m Star 
Pagodas' coined in the said Mint, valuing tbo said Rupees at the 
rate of 350 for lOO Pagodas at the times and in manner followingi 
that 16 to say - * 


On the day of signing this Agreement, by the said 
Pertab Smg three lakhs of Bupees 3,00,000 

In tlM month Apiil 1763, Five lakhy of do 5,00,QOO 
Do * • Novr. 1763, Five do do Sj00,000 

Do April 1764, Five do do 5,00,000 

Do Aug. 1764, Four do do 4,00,000 


In all Bupees 22,00,000 

♦ • "rT.MT,! ^ ■ I 

And the said Nabob Anaveroodeen Khan Bahadoor ^oth agree 
to accept of the said Twenty-two lakhs of Rupees in full payment 
and satisfaction, for or on account of Pesbeush and lu fall of all ac- 
coimts and demands whatsoever, within the lOth day of July last 
past being the fall term and expiration of the years of Fasly 1171. 

2. The said Bajah Pertab Sxdg doth hereby obUge himself 
to pay yearly in the month of Jaly unto the said Anaveroode&a 


B 
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Khan Bahadoor or inn snccesBor, the sum of two lakhs of Bnpeoa 
as Peshonsb or tribUil^e to the Mo^al, and forasmuch as it hath 
been the usage and custom to make cei^taiu preseuls y |^hc !l^abob 
and his principal o£Scers at the time of paying the Annual Pesh- 
ensh, the said HajaL doth promise to pay yearly to the said Nabob 
pr Ins snecess^ (at the day and time of P'lying the said Peshciish) 
ihefurtfisr sum of two Wths of Eupeea as a pcsent, provided that 
no farther sum either for Pesbensh or Daibai chaigf^s be demand- 
ed of hi03» which said two sums^ mhJctng togethei four lakhs, shall 
he paid in Bupees corned in the Oompanyf's Mint or in Star Baejo- 
das at the, above mentioned exchange* And the said Nabob Ana- 
veroodeen Khan Bahadoor doth agree to accept of the said first- 
named sum of two lakhs in full for the annual Pesheush due to 
the Mogul, and also of the second named sum of two lakhs of Ru- 
pees lafall for the usual and customary presents or Durbar charges, 
and doth hereby promise that he ivill not demand anything more. 

3. Whereas the said Nabob Anaveroodeen Khan Bahadoor 
hath in his possession a bond givenuby the said « Esjah Pertab 
Sing unto the said Nabob’s late father Anaveroodeen Khan Baba- 
door for the sum of seven lakhs of Rnpees, which bond appears 
fair and uncancelled, and without any rccc.pt or endorsement 
thereon, although the said Bajah Pertab Sing doth allege 
that the same or the greatest pait thereof hath boon discharged, 
the said Nabob Anaveroodeen Khan Bahadoor, as a testipciony of 
his goo{^ inclinations to cultivate a lasting fnondship with the 
said Bajah, will cause the said bond to be deliveied up to him 
to he cancelled, as if the same had been fully paid and discharged. 

4 The said Nabob Anaveroodeen Khan Bahadoor doth here- 
by confirm unto the said Bajah Pertab Sing tho full and free pos- 
session and eny^^ym^nt of the districts of ^L)olladdy and Elangar, 
which distnctis the said Nabob did give and grant unto the said 
Bajah dunng the late^ Rubles, as may appear by the said Nabob’s 
Sttimiid. 

5 7he said Nabob Anaveroodeen Khan Bahadoor having 
expended immense snms during the late troub1§Piii defence of the 
Province under his Oevemmeut, found it neoehsary after the ex* 
p^ilsiou of the common enemy, to oaJl upon several Zemindars 



PiJigarf), and Jahgirdars, to contribate each 4 moderate anm to« 
wards reimbursing tbo Tuoneys(^o expended Mi procaring the^bleas* 
ings of tb^^eace of whiob thOj^ became partakers, and amongst 
otVi^rs did demand of Tr<ftnul*Row, Killadar of Arnie, his reason^ 
able qadta, but the said Tremul Bow, baVmgaobstinately refused 
to comply tlierewith, and*havmg also in other resi^ects behaved 
himself disobediently, *the ssid Nabob fonnd himself obliged to 
march an §rmy to compel him to a compliance with his demand, 
and did accordingly subdue and i^ake the forts of Arnie «iid^ou« 
bly Guddy with all the *Jaghir thereunto belonging, as als(^tho 
person of the said Tremul Row with his family and others. The 
said Nabob having tlins convinced the said Tremnl Row and all 
the world that he can and will enfore due obedience on aH who 
are subject to his Government, is now equally desirous of showing 
to all mankind that compassion is stronger in him than resent* 
ment, from the motives as well atfm condescension to the request 
of the said Rajah Pertab Sing/ the said Nabob doth hereby pro* 
mise that as aoon as the sa^il Rajah shall have signed this agree* 
ment, he, the said Nabob, wif) cause the said Tremul Row, with 
hiB family, atteddants, and all other persons who were taken and 
made piisoneis at Arnie, to be released and set at full liberty, and 
further that on the day the sum of three lakhs of Rupees men* 
tioned in the $ist Aiticle hereof shall be paid, he will cause the 
said Tr<emul Row to be put in full possession of the whole Jah- 
gir ho {lossei^ed and -enjoyed, before the capture of Arnie j^except* 
mg bowevei the said fort and Doubly Guddy which the said Na« 
bob will retain in his own possession) , and provided that the 
said Tremul Row shall sot at any time hereafter erect or«canse to 
be erected any fortress, walled pagoda or other stronghold, and 
that he shall not even»ereot or build any walVjcxud his dwelling 
house exceeding eight feet high and two feet thick, md farther 
that the said Tremul Row shall in all thii^s behave himself with 
due obedience to the Government, and pay early in the month of 
J uly unto the said Nabob or his successors the sum of ten thon* 
sand Rupees as g Nnzzar and the said Rajah Pertab Smg doth 
promise for the satd Tremul Bow thst he shall lo all things demean 
and behave himself accordingly, and pay yearly thestipulated 8an^ 
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We, Georg^e P!go\, B^q., Oorernor of Port St George and all 
the forts and faotoriel, and places Jsnbordtnate thereto, President 
of the Oonncil, for all thaaffaits of tha English Eastii^dia Com- 
pany on the Coast of Coromandel, and also the said Copncil wKose 
names are hereunto signed, having greatly at heart thepbaGe and 
hanguitlity o^he Countnes whe^ e the Odmpany hold possession and 
io which they trade^ see with great satisfaction the conclusion of the 
treaty of friendship between Nabob Oomdut-ool Moolh^ Serdjool 
Dowla\yAnavei oodeen Khan Bfihadoor^ Moohsevr Jung^ Nabob 
of the OamatiCf Payen Ohai^ and Pertahlimg^ Uajah of Tanjoie^ 
of which 4he foregoing is a translation^ and being willing and 
desirous as much as in us lies to establish the friendship 
between them upon a lasting foundation^ do hereby promise to 
guarantee the performance of the said treat v, being thereunto 
invited by both parties ; and acosrdmgly we do hereby promise, 
as far as in ns lies, that in case either party shall fail in the per- 
formance of the Article, he hath thereby undertaken to perform, or 
any part thereof^ we will, to the utmost of our bonpur, assist the 
party to compel him who shall fail to fulfil his agreement, and to 
render due satisfaction for his failure therein. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and caused 
the seal of the said Oompany to be afUzed hereto in Poit St Qeoige 
the 12th October 1762. 


An agreement taken by the Honorable John Holland, Esq , 
President and Governor in Council of Fort St George and 
Dependencies from Streenevassa Row, ^Heir of Tremul Row, 
Jahgirdar of Arnie. 

«ffhe Hqnorpl^o ^he Gtovernor m Counbil of Port St George 
having restored to me the possession of the Jahgir of Arnie, which 
I inhented after the^doath of Tremul Row, my grandfather, 
upon the terms 6f the treaty of the year of Christ 1762, entered 
into between His Highness the Nabob of the Carnatic, Ac , Ac , 
Ac , and His Excellency Pertab Sing, Rnjah of Tatijore, I do with 
my own free will and oonsenb ^roe to confoxb to the terms of 
^ said treaty so far asnt relates to the Jahgir of Amie; ac- 
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^ knowliedging ibat I have no right bj the sflid treaty to the Port 
of Anne, Doubly Oaddy, andll do for myseif aud my heirs engage 
in everj Vespect, to fulfill'tlie^terma of the said treaty according 
1;^the inlj^tiOD and spirit thereof binding myself to be answer- 
able to His Highness the Nabob for annnaUPeshcush or Nnzzar 
of ten thousand Arcot Rupees to be paid yea^ in the month 
of July, on a receipt bSing granted for the amount And 1 further 
engage tj^ail will not erect or cause to be erected any fortresses, 
walled pagodas, •or other sfroijghold, and that I will raise 
any wall even round my dwelling house exceeding eight feet high 
and two feet thick , that 1 will not entertain any armpd peons or 
followera excepting only a few sebundee for the purpose of 
collecting the revenues of the district , and that I will inwall res- 
pects behave myself with due obedience to the Carnatic Govern- 
ment, and to that of the Honorable Company ; that 1 will do 
every tbmg to provide for the welfare of the inhabitants, and be at- 
tentive to the increase of cultivation and improvement of the 
country an^ Jahgir of Arme , that I will not impose or levy any 
new customs or duties of any kind whatsoever, and I do hereby 
relinquish and give up all, or any claim or demand whatever on 
the Company for the collections of revenues or otherwise, since 
the District has been under their direction and management. 

^ (Signed in Mahratta ) 

Streemetasa Rpw, Tremul Row, 

Jabgirdar, Ami® [L S ] 

Dated in Fort St. George, the 20th day of June m the Tear of 
Christ 1780 
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Translation of a pa^er containing the Articles agreed to by 
the Rajah of Tanjore, dated the 30th OclCbber 1771 

* The two years’ Peshcnsh, amounting to eight lakhs of Rupees^ 
1 am to pay ready money. 

For the expetTses of the Army* I am to pay thirty- two lakhs and 
* fifty thousand Rupees. 



Wbaferer lands, imney, and effeofcs I have taken from tbe Mar- 
6war or Ifalooty Zemisdars, I will ij^store. •Whenever horse, se- 
poys, peons, &o», fightmn; people erd* required, I am lo ppd them, 
and they are not to return till they hav6» leave from Cpuit ; eixd 
the charge of batta,ii&c., is not to bo required o£ the Circai*. 

Should the Vicrchauts and people belonging to the Company 
in the Tanjore couutiy have been plundered of paddy, 1 am to an- 
swer it. • , * ** 

I aWlfcSrhave nothing to do wAh the bfarawar, Nalooty, Ton- 
dimab, &o, and if they aie guilty of improper acts their punish- 
ment 18 to be from the Circar. 

With the friends of the Circar lam to be m friendship, and with 
its enemies in enmity , and 1 am not to give plaoe or protection 
in my country to tbe enemies an^ those lying under the displea- 
sure of the Circar. 

« 

If I have taken anything from the runaway PoKgars of War- 
riore, Pallau, and Aleauore I am to restore it, and if they are 

, f 

in my country I will deliver them to the Circar people. 

I have given a separate treaty of fiiendship 

If any Europeans in the service of the Circar and Company 
have deserted and fled to me, I will deliver them up. 

If tbe Company’s trade in the whole Tanjore conatry shall be 
continued, I am to use their weavers well 

The fort Vellum to be given hereafter. 

Tl»e diJ'tncts of Elangar and Ooiladdy to be conferred on me. 

I am to give up to the Circar tlio Villages of Tinnauore, Ac. 

I am to give up to the Circar the Jabgir district of Arnie. 

Tianslation of ^n engagement under the $^eal of Rajah Toolja- 
jee, dated'^iiVf October 1771 

I , 

The firm engagement^ of Rajah Tooljajee, Rajah of Tanjore, to 
the Circar is, that whereas in part of the stipulations iu favor of 
ihe Circar of the Nabob Walahjah, the sum of thirty-two lakhs 
and fifty thousand Rupees is stipulated to be paid«,m hen of pay- 
ment thereof in specie I have /appointed the Stlbahship of May- 
ayeram and some disti*iotsoof the Snbabship of Conourmm, the 
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annual revenaes of which may amonnito hi\4een lakhi^and fcwen- 
ty-five thousand Rupees for ihe discbaige^of the same-; and ao« 
cording]^ ihe same will Ij^e eij!L(.rely dischargn^ by two years’ reve- 
nSbs of th^said lands, imd after the receipt of the said money by 
the Gifoar, I shaU take back again the said two Subahships which 
belong to mo. * 


Translati(?n of an engagement under the Seal of Rajah Toolja- 
jee, dated the 26Sh October 1791. < 

The firm engagement and tme acknowledgment of Rajah Tool- 
jajee, Rajah of Tanjore, to the Oircar of the Nabob Walahjab are, 
that with the friends of the Ciicar he will be m friendship, and 
with the enemies of the Circar m enmity , that ho will on no ac- 
count whatever, either secretly qv openly afford assistance or sup- 
port in any shape to the disturbers of the tranquillity of the Car- 
natic, that be will always join and be in friendship with the Cir- 
car, that whenever troops, hdrses, sepoys, and peons shall be le- 
quiied, he will send them with his Sirdar and not demand their 
expenses from the servants of the Circar , that he shall pay the 
stated peshcush yearly without deceit or delay , and that in futUie 
he shall not undertake any operation whatever In testimony of 
which, I, the Rajab, have given this engagement under my hand 
and seal, swearing thereto by the faith I profess, that^ the same 
may appear as a Sunnud. 


V. No. XLTIl 

Agreement ^ith the Rajah of Tanjore, 1776. 

The satisfaction I feel on occasion of such a friendship and 
extraordinary just.ioef’as the Company have displayed toward® me 
is so great, that were 1 tojbegin to tell you what my mi^d conceives 
on the occasion, the subject would ne'\g^r have an end had I 
a thousand tongues they could not express my gratitude. When 
I had an interview with your Lordship, I opened to you the senti* 
meats of my h^^rt ; but as mere verbal declarations on the sub- 
jeet are not sufficient, I have thought it proper io write to you 
a letter. I shill ever consider myself as nourished and protedijpd 
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hy the Companj, andWall therefore never assist or succonr their 
enemies. 'No measure^ shall ever f^oceed from me contrary to 
their interests, nor will I ever set ^oh foot any conne^ipn with 
other powers without the Gompanj’s consent This 1 ha^e 
written as a means increasing the friendship that is between 
ns In the present condition of my cdantry, the placing of a 
garrison of English troops in the Fort anU City of Tahjore is 
exceedingly necessary , bnt besides this garrison, if the Compaify 
allow tBfl w w more troops also fo^ the protecti6n of my whole 
country, this also will be highly proper* If by the favor of 
Heaven this, bo put in execution, neither I nor any of my family 
will need to fear that the calamities of war will fall upon their 
country again, and if the Company only favor me thus far, I 
will with pleasttre assign them out of my revenues the sum of 
four lakhs of pagodas per annnfh for their Military expenses. 
The mode of payment as follows November 20,000, December 
40,000, January 40,000, February^ 1,00,000, March 1,00,000, 
April 1,00,000. ^ 

For my Body Guard I shall keep a body of men from 100 to 
500, and 1 want not one man either horse or foot, more than 
that number As my finances are in the utmost disorder and 
the state of my country all in confnsion, 1 mast throw myself 
on the Company for my present support 1 therefore wish them 
to buy of me at a reasonable rate all the gram of the present 
year, excepting what my country may be in need oC By this 
means the Company will not be bnrtbened, and I shall be enabled 
to defray the expenses of my Government, without ranning mto 
debt / r 

The country of Tanjore is the Company's. I have only to beg 
they will honor. Sannud gianted to the East India 

Company by the Bajah of Tanjore 


The Rajah’s 
Seal 


In ooDsideraiion of the semc^ rendered to me by the Honor* 
abld East India Company, ahd in hope of their future protection* 
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I do hereby, agreeably io my promise, make*' onrer^certam lands to 
them, as speOified he1:'euQdcr,hn the Saba 5r district of 'Mannar* 

S iy, • tlie Seapoat td^n of Nagore with a small island 

ngiug^ro it 1 Mahal, ^ergunnah of Kular, consisting of 
8 Magdns, viz • • • , 


• 

Magan of Woq} 

. ...• 41 /tillages 

Do 

Chiokly 

... C2 

1i 

Bo. 

Sunly Mah^denr 

CO 

>» 

Doi 

Poloniphy * . 

... 27 

it 

Do. 

Muckly 

27 

a 

Do. 

ICellagaddy 

.. 25 

0 

II 

Do. 

Tunoor 

.. . . 31 

)} 

Do. 

Adumangalom 

8 

II 


255 

Pergunnali of Wollo vellum . 21 


„ 

Being altogether, including the town and seaport of N’agore, 
two bundled and seventy-seven villages or small towni which 
I mako over to the Company aforesaid as a Jaghir. They will 
be pleased to acquiesce to the following conditions. 

I. The ryots shall enjoy their shares of cultivation, Inams and 
other privileges, as heretofore has been usual. 

II. Such Inaras as have been gi anted for tho nso of Pagodas 
or chanty to Brahmias, or maintaining choultries and water 
pandals, shall be contyined as formerly Such spots* of land 
contiguous to Pagodas or Biahmxn houses, which arc known by 
the name of Bnmh aiul Wast-tane, and whi jh have been rented 
for money or m land, or have been let oat as chuttraiSs, shall be 
enjoyed by the present possessor as nsuaJ. The chanty allow- 
ances for the Bhnt or coach of the Pagoda shall* be contiuned 

m IN'o houses shall be built by tbo Gircar in any villages 
where Brahnms reside. No European shall be allowed to dwell 
near any tanks popds^ belon^ng to Pagodas or Brahmin 
villages. . • 


0 
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^ IT A nnmber of coolies and labourers, in proportion to tbe 
quantity of water wanted for tbe ^ompany^s landa shall be sent 
from those districts to dig and <^epau the water 
banks of the rivers la the Sahah 0 / Munnargoody A just por- 
tion shall bo ^aid to the Circar from^the GoTmpany's land of 
whole charges'^ncurred in the Suhah of Munnargoody for repaii- 
ing the Anicut and making new water courses. 

V. any Tamil ryot or d^peftdant of n/y Oircar flies for 
protjction to the Company’s districts, no«protection sbdl bo given 
to any such persons, but they shall be given np to mo 

VI. People shall be sent as usual to draw the Bhut or coach 
of the* Pagoda at the time of procession. 

VII If I should at any timd disagree with the Piench, Dutch 
and others settled in my country, and prohibit any grain being 
carried to then settlements, the Company shall m like manner 
prohibit any grUin from being carried out of the^r districts to 
these places 

VIII The Oircar people collect duties in the distucts boider- 
ing on Nagore, these shall Continue to be paid, but no duties 
shall bo paid by me on any article or commodities purchased at 
Nagore, for my own use The Company will be pleased to 
observe the abovemeutioned eight coudibions and enjoy without 
molestation the lands made over to them 

Dated iTth June 1778 of the Chiistian era of 21dt Jamn^-dec- 
ul Amul 1179, year of Tanjoro. 


O No XLTlll . 

RecbR J^o 1.— Treaty with the Bajah of Tanjore, 1787. 


The Bajali"of 


The Company’s 

Tanjore Seal 


Seal. 


Treaty and Agreement concluded between the Honorable 
Major General Archibald Campbell, Biiight o^ the Bath, Presi- 
dent and Governor of Port Smut George, on behalf of the United 
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Gompanj of Merchants of England trading'* to tjie East Indteg, 
and feis Exeq}lency Ameer Sfcg, Bajah of •Tanjore. * • 

^•Ihe Coj^ii of Directors ftf the East India Company haying 
taken into their serious consideration the great advantages which 


may be attained by improving the blessings of neace now hap- 
pily re-established on*the Coast of Coromandel m the Carnatic, 
and the conntiy of Tanjore, and Tionsidoring the present hour 
best suited for settling and* ai^ranging, by a jnst and c^fcirtable 
treaty, a plan for the future defence and protection of the Carna- 
tic, the Tanjore country and Northern Circars, on a solid and, 
lasting foundation, have communicated these their sentiments to 
His Excellency tho Rajah of Tanjore, who being fully impressed 
with tlie piopriety and wisdom of sncli an arrangement, has, for 
himscir, his heirs, and snccessoiC adjusted and concluded a solid 
and permanent Treaty with the Honorable East India Company 
upon tbo principles and couilitions hereinafter mentioned In 
conscquence«whereof it is stipulated and agreed*, that due provi- 
sion shall be made for the Military Establishment, and also for 
discharging the expense of the war In the event of war breaking 
out in the Taiqore countiy, or in the Carnatic, or any part of tho 
Coast of Coromandel, contributions or proportions of the revenues 
of the contracting paities sIiaR be united into one common stock, 
to be applied foi then mutual defence and security 


And as it is necessary that the applications of the said contri- 
butions both for Peace and War should be reposed m the United 
Company or tbeir representatives, together with the direction of 
the wai, the command of the Army, Magazines of Stores, and 
Provisions, with fall jiower to occupy or dismantle such foits as 
by them shall be* deemed necessary for the*genorKhgscunty, the 
said contiactiug^paitics do hereby solemnly engage and agree for 
themselves and their successors and with ea(h other m man- 
ner following, that is to say — 


A^iioh 1 **jrhe friends and enemies of His Excellency the 
Rajah of TanjorS, and of the Enghsh United East India Company, 
shall be oonsidsred friends and enemies of both. *« 
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^Ailtde 2 — H|8 Excellency the Bajah ofTanjoro will contri- 
bnte to.wiit'ds the Military Peace l^atablishmeu^ i^d ahall pay 
into the Treasary of the saad United Company, the a,^iraaJ stim 
of four lakhs of BUir Pagodas, to commence on the l!&b July in 
the year of Christ corresponding to the 39th Aunee of the 
MaUbar montlltof Pclavunga year, and to the Pusly 1179, 
divided into kists payable at the following periods Novem- 
bcr 20,000, December 50,000, January 50,000, February 90,000, 
March 90,000, April 1,00,000 TKitdl 4,OQ,000 Star Pagodas 
Article 3. — The annual coutnbutions ol four lakhs of Pagodas 
to be paid ISy His Excellency the Bajah of Taujore towards the 
Army Peace Establishment, is proportioned to the gross revennes 
of hts country, estimated at ten lakhs of Pagodas , and it is 
hereby stipnlated and agreed that whenever the annnal gross 
revennos of tho conntry shall rise above ten lakhs of Pagodas, 
the annnal contubntion of His Excellency in time of peace shall 
likewise be increased according to the same scale and standard 
Aiticle 4 — In case of failure in the punctual paj'ment of the 
4 lakhs of Pagodas, already mentioned, to the extent of 50,000 
Pagodas for tho period of one mouth after the same shall 
become due, His Excellency the Rajah agrees that the Com- 
pany shall have power to enter upon any of the distiicts in the 
Tanjore country that shall appear to them necessary^to discharge 
the amount of the sum m an ears, and that the Company shall 
have power to appoint superintendents or recei\ ers to collect or 
lecaive from the Bajah’s renters, managcis and amildars, all tho 
rents, revenues, duties, and customs of the said difttricts ; and 
these supfcrmtendcnts, or receivers, shall exorcise all necessary 
nuthoLity for collecting such rents, revenues, duties, and customs 
of the said di^ridts,« giving regular receipts fo^ all the ^monies 
which may7>e received by the said superintendents, who shall 
have full power to inspect and examine all cntcherry receipts and 
accounts of the lands and districts aforesaid, as well as to 
ascertain the state of all other revenues which shall be collected 
annually within ihe said districts, and when the amount of 
tlie arrears due dhall have been^aid to the Corupauy, the saper* 
intiEindont or receiver shall be immediately recalled. 



Article S^Ai the appomimeiit of the BuporiotendoKit 
reoeiv.eii'y Hi^xcBlI&ncj the SBjali will fatliisli the Oompiyij with 
^6 oU^g^ions of the amildars, renterB) or farmers of each die* 
trfti j aadu they do not-pjff the money punctaally to the super* 
intendent or rodoivers, agreeable thereto, *His ^xoeUeucy the 
Elijah, at the request of the Governor ip Gon^cil of Fort St. 
G^rge, shall and will, immediately dismiss the said amildars, 
renteis, ar farmers, and appoint sdoh others in then* stead as the 
President and Cfoancil of Port^t. George shall recomiifefiS^ after 
taking from them the usual obligations, which shall be delivered 
to the Company by His Excellency. • 

Article 6. — That the exercise of power over the said districts 
and farms, by virtue of the conditions mentioned lu the 4th and 
t>th Articles, in case of failure injijb^ meat of any of the kists, 
shall not extend, or be construed to extend, to deprive His Ex- 
cellency the Eajah of Tanjore*or hia successor of the Civil 
Government thereof, of the bonot and dignity of his family, but 
the same slftill be prescr^ped to him and them inviolate, saving 
aud excepting the powers lu the Articles 4 and 5 expressed 
and tneutioncd 

AiUde 7 — Tlxat, m ’the event of any war breaking out in the 
Carnatic, ui Tanjore, or on the Coast of Coromandel, the Said 
United Company shall charge themselves with the direction, 
Older, and conduct thereof, aud during the continuance of such 
war shall apply four-fifths of their whole revenues in the* Carnatic 
and in the Northern Circars annually to the Militaiy expenses 
of the war. 

Aitich 8 — That, iifthe like event, His BxoellericyHhe Rajah 
of Tanjore shall pay into the Treasniy of the said United Com- 
pany four-fifths,of las revenues to the generA ejE:^^nBes of such 
war, to be applied in st^ch mauiier as the said Uni Ad Company 
or their representatives shall find necessary for their common 
safety and interests, as also for the interests* of their allies m 
the Carnatic and on the Coast of Coromandel, and it is, more- 
over, agreed^bat His Excellency’s proportion of the debt and 
expenses incurl^ by vrBf shall *benoeforLh bo settled at one-fifth 
*pait of the whole ampunt thereof.* * * 
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^ Aikcle 9. — Fpp the more effectnal seenrity of the payment of 
fonr-fifibs' of the reveniies of His Excellency annually to the Mi-* 
litary expenses of the war, and te remove every docftit* on thjg 
part of the Company of any eecreiion or diversion m the said 
rovennes from jhe purpose aforesaid, the Presidhnt in Council of 
Fort St Georgej^ in behalf of the Company, shall have full power 
and authority, during such war, to appoint one or more inspec- 
tors or accountants to inspect and examine all courtry and 
cutchliry^accounts and receipts, 6f all the countries and district, 
of His Excellency, as well as all other revenues, duties or customs, 
collected by, or for the use of, His Excellency And in case 
the said four- fifths of the revenues or any part thereof are divert- 
ed fioiii the dischaige of the current expenses incurred thereby, 
the said United Company shall h^vo full power to appoint supei- 
intendeuts and leceivers ovei the said countiics and distiicts 
of the Bajah, in the manner Bjiecified m the 4jth Article of his 
treaty with the same authority, and ‘under the like restriction and 
conditions therein expressed in case of failure ' 

Aiticle 10 — That the said annual four- fifths from the reve- 
nues of His Excellency the Rajah of Tanjoie, shall, after the 
termination of tho war, continue to be applied to the dischaigo 
of all debts and expenses that may bo incurred, or aiise, during 
the course of the war, until his piopoition of one-fiftjti pait of the 
whole expenses is paid off and discharged 

AiticU 11 — It IS expressly understood and declared that so 
soon as the expenses mourred by tho war aio paid off and dis- 
chaiged, the superintendent and icceiveis shall be immediately 
iccalled. ^ 

Ai tide 12 — That during the application of the four- fifths of 
the«said gro^ss rev^fenucs to the discharge of the ijebts and expen- 
ses lucurrc^in the time of war, the 2ud,j3rd, 4th and 5th Aitioles 
of this ticaiy shall be ap.d lemam dormant and be of no effect, but 
shall recommence and regain then full force and validity from, 
and immediately after, all the debts and expenses of eueb war 
have been fully and proportionately paid off and (kecharged 
Article 13— lu case His Excfellency shall, a^ any time, have 
o<;(L&siou for any number of tropps for the security uud collectiou 
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. of Ills revetmes, tlie soppori: of his anthoriijr, op the good or4pr 
and govorniiieiit of his conntry, the said* United Gomliany shall, 
^nd wiH, j^nmish a sufficnent number of tioops^for the purpose on 
a publio*representation being made by His Excellency to the 
Piesident and Obuncil of Fort St. George ot the necessity of em- 
ploying such force ajid the objects to be cob tarried thereby' In 
case of the maroh of such troops, the additional batba and ex- 
pense attending their movements shall be annually discharged by 
His Excellency at the^end of edoh year " 


J'ittcle 14 — The late Eajah of Tanjore having jpeen, at the 
time of his death, indebted to his Highness the Nabob of the Car- 
natic for arrears of peishcush since the year 177G, whicli at the 
commencement of theFnsly 1179 or 12th July 1787 will amount 
to the sum of twelve lakhs, dft j^sevon thousand one hundred and 
fifty-two pagodas, and having also been indebted to British sub- 
jects whose names are set forth in Schedule hereunto annexed, 
for various sums of money lent by them to, and for the use of, 
the Bajah, which with iutei*est are computed to amount to about 
the sum of four lakhs of pagodas, it is hereby stipulated and 
agreed that for the liquidation of the said arrears of peishcush, 
His Excellency shall appropriate annually the sum of pagodas 
1,05,775 To his annual pmshcuali to the Nabob the sum of 
1 ,14,225, and to His Exceflency’s private creditors, the annual 
sum t)f SO^fiOO • I© all three lakhs (3,00,000) pagodas. • 


Payable in kists as follows — 

In November ,..10,000 In May ... ..,00,000, 


December. . . .f ,10,000 
January . 10,000 

Pebi u ary*. • • . „10,000 
Maich ...lj),000 


June OOfOOO. 

July ... . 50,000. 

August^ .A . 40,000. , 
September . !i0,000. 


•• 

Total Star Pagodas 3,00,000. 

Article 16 —The prhate debts of His Excellency not being as 
yet accurately ascertained, it is hereby agreed that the debts due 
to the British sulgects shall be Ibrthwith examined, adjusted and 
settled^ for which purpose the *creditQrB shall be called upon to 
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dolircr their demands to iho President in Council of Madras 
stated ){rith simple mteiest at the rate of 1 2' per cent per annum 
to the 12th day of July 1787, whi/h aoconnts will be crammed 
by agents appointed on the part of the Rajah, and by (he Gov^ 
nor in Council /)u b£ialf of the creditors, afteri which Ihdy 
be laid before H^s Excellency, and on receiving his final appro* 
bation they shall bo classed amongst the list of his private 
creditors, and become entitled* to a share or^ateable* p^ppottion 
of sum of 80,000 pagodas agreeable to such equitable 

airan^oment as may bo foimed by the Ghveinor m Couqcil, for 
the benefit ef the Bajah and the ci editors And it is agreed that 
so soon as the debts and interests due from the Kajah to the 
Biitish*^ subjects are paid off and discharged, the annual payment 
of 80,000 pagodas agreed to be made by the Rnjah for the benefit 

of the creditors shall from thenc^orbh cease and determine. 

« 

Aiiicle 16 — And whereas His Highness the Nabob of the 
Carnatic has, by a solemn deed assigned over to the East India 
Company the arrears of peishcnsh*^ already due, and the 
annual peisbcush which shall henceforth become due to His 
Highness, in part payment of liis debt to the Company, His 
Excellency the Rajah of Tanjore, willing to manifest his regard 
to iho Company and npright intention towards tho Nabob 
of the Carnatic, does hereby cheerfully agiee to pay into the 
hands of jthe India Company for the account pf the N*ibob of the 
Carnatic, the whole annual appropriations to His Highness 
specified in the 14th Article, npon the President and Counen of 
Fort St Qeorge indemnifying His Excellency of the amonnt of 
all such monies as they shall receive on that acconnt In like 
manner the Compfiny shall bo accountable t^o His Excellency on 
account of the tnoney^reoeived on behalf of the ‘creditors. 

In confirmation of al^^he articles m the preceding Tieaty, Sir 
Archibald Campbell, Governor of Port St George, invested with 
full powers on behalf of the India Company, has subsenbed and 
sealed two instruments of the same tenor and da^ai Tanjore, 
on the tenth day of April in tho year of Christ 1787, and His 
E:|.eellency Maharajah Amecrsivig, for himself, his heirs and sue* 
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%cessor8, lias also sabscribed and sealed the same* instruments 9t 
Tanjone, the iwrentieth of tbe month Jamad-ul-Aaker au^m the 
ymv of the Hegira 1201 * ^ 


The Compau/s 
Seal 


• (Signed) Archibald Campbell. 


Signed and Sealed by the Honorable Sir Archibald Oampbelh 
Qo7eruor*-ffcc, an^ by His Excellency the Rajah of Tan\su:;g , 

. (Signed) Alexander Macleod, 

( „ ) J Stuart, 

Oolonel Gommandlng* 

By order of the Honorable the Governor 

(Signed) A*^ontgombry Campbell, 

» Smeiaty 


Sclieduhs of pi ivait Relk ^eferied to in ilia liih AiUcU, 

Piincipal 

Mr. Alexander Biody , , „ Star Pagodas 99,254 


„ Duncan Baine „ 80,000 

Sir George Ramsay ... ... „ 20,000 

Colonel Mactallen „ 72,000 

Major (or Captain) Buriows ... „ 26,100 

Mr W^ite* ,.r 5,706 

Received 1,000 „ 4,706 


Mr. Sv^artz^ for inpney subscribed by gentlemen • 
for the benefit of orphans 1,000 



Star Pagodas ^,53,060 


The above debts bear interest at the rate df 12 per cent per 
aifnum, and there is now between 4 and 5 years* interest due 
upon them.«. ^ 


(Signed) Archibald Campbell, 
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No XLK 

Jlemd No, 2^Treaiy mih ihe^Eajah of Tanjore, l'^2» * 
Whereas a certain engagement \cas entered into l^tween i'So 
Honorable East Indta Company and His Exoellpnoy Ameer Sing, 
Bajah of Tanjore, beating date the 10th day of April 1787, for 
the purpose of cementing an everlasting' friendship with each 
other, and of contributing xnatually towards the defence of ihe 
Cainakcand countries dependenj^ thereon, wheieby it was stipu- 
lated that the said Company shall maintain a mihtary force, and 
that the s^id Bajah of Tanjore should pay annually a certain 
sum of money arising fiom the revenues of his country, and 
should famish sufficient and satisfactory seourity, under ceitain 
conditions expressed lu the said engagement, for the regular pay- 
ment of the sum stipulated to tho said Company, and whereas it 
appears that the resources of t];ie said country of Tanjore are not 
competent to enable the said Bajah to perform the stipulations in 
the said engagements , and whereas it further appears that the 
aecurify which the said Bajah of Tanj'ore agreed in the above- 
mentioned engagement to furnish for the due payment of the 
stipulated sum to the said Company, is in its nature inadequate to 
the end intended, and whereas certain agreements have also been 
entered into between the said Company and the said Bajah for 
the discharge of certain debts due 'by the said Bajah to private 
persons,* lb has been mutually agreed, in poiisequ^mce lof the 
above written circumstances, that the engagement aforesaid shall 
henceforth be considered by the Contracting parties as annulled 
and no longer of effect or in force, and m heu thereof, the Honor- 
able Sir Charles Oakely, Baronet, President atid Governor m 
Council of Fort St George, on behalf of the United Company of 
Merchants of EngladU trading to the East Indieb, their heirs and 
successors, on the one part, and HiS^ Exeellercy Ameer Sing, 
Bajah of Tanjore,^ in hv» own name, and for himself, his heirs and 
successors, on the other part, agree to the following articles, 
which shall be binding in the respective parties for the purposes 
contained therein, notwithstanding all, or any of,*^e conditions 
stipulated m the esgagemen^^ dated « 10th April 1787, to the 
edntrary* e 
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^ Article l.-^The friends and enemies of the contraoting pavtiesi 
shall h^consMered the fiiend^ and enemies of both. * 

Article — In order to eaecnte the foiegoing article in its fall 
extent^ the Engl^h East India Oompany agree to maintain a 
military force, and the Bajah of Tanjore agrees* to contribute 
annually a certain siftn of money hereinafter mentioned, os his 
share of the expense of the said military force, the said Bajah 
further agreeing that the disposal of the said sum, tog6tbi^i;«»itIt 
the arrangement and* employment of troops supported bj It, 
shall be left entirely to the said Oompany ^ 

Article 3 — It IS heieby also agreed that for the further secu- 
nty and defence of the countries belonging and subject .to tha 
coiitracliiig parties in the Carnatic, &c , that all forts shall bo 
garfisoned by the troops of the ^aid Oompany, and in the event 
of war breaking out m the Carnatic and countries appei taming 
to either party, and depend^t on the Carnatic or contignouti 
thereto, it is^greed, for tl^e better prosecution of it, that so long 
as it shall last, the said Company shall possess fall anthoiity 
over the Tanjore country, and shall collect the levenues theieof, 
the said Company heieby engaging that during such wav they 
will pay to the said Bajab one lakh of pagodas (1,00,000) per 
annum, and one-dfth share of the net revenue arising therefrom^ 
and that at the couclusion of {he war the Tanjore country shall be 
restored to4he %j<4b, except m certain cases, which aiQ herein* 
after mentioned. 

At tide 4 — The Rajah of Tanjore agrees to pay to the said 
Company, for the pui pose of mntual defence, the sum of three 
lakhs and fifty thousand Star Pagodas annually as Lis share of 
the expenses for the^ military force, and also jn consequence of 
an agreement between the said Company and thb l^abob of the 
Carnatic, a furCher Buzif of one lakh fourteen thousand two 
hundred and eighty.five (1,14,285) Star**Pttgqdafl annually, on 
acconnt of the peishonsh payable from Tanjore to tbe said Nabob, 
and by him transferred in absolute right to the said Company ; 
and the sai3 ^jah further engages to pay the sum of 60,000 
Star Pagodas per annum towards* the discharge of certain dqjbta 
sanctioned by tbe said Company* and sQjecified in the schedtSe 
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hcretinto annexed No. 3, wliioh farther sam of sixty tbonsand ^ 
(60,006) Star Pagodas shall cease in the fall liquidation af the 
said debts. * ^ ^ 

At tide 5 — Although the same aboyemeniioiyed constitute tho 
regular stated fiaymeuts for which the Rajah of Tanjore is to be 
accountable under the heads of subsidy, piishcusb, and private 
debts, jet the said Company, /considering the actual state of the 
country, which has for p|any years been declining m its 
revorvue, and desirous of affording the saidtitajali as much present 
relief as maj be coubisteiit with the absoluto necessities of their 
own Government, in the confidence that he will turn it to the 
improvement of In') country and the comfoit of his people, agree 
that a temporary suspension Shall take place with respect to a 
pait of the annual payment st^d in the foregoing article, that 
IS to aay, for three years, commencing with the present Fusly or 
12th July last, they consent that tli'^ annual demand of one lakh 
fouiteon thousand two bundled and eighty-five (’1,14,285) Star 
Pagodas on account of peislicush shall bo postponed, and that tho 
amount which at tho expiration of that period will become due, 
being three lakhs forty-two thousand eight hundred and fifty-five 
Star Pagodas, shall be added to the arrears owing by the said Rajah 
on his former engsgements , and the said Rajah agrees, towards 
the liquidation of this aggregate bklance, to pay filty thousand 
Star Pagodas per annum, commencing fronl«^12t^, July last, 
and to be continued till the whole shall be dischaiged And 
after the expiration of three yeais to pay his annual peishoush 
of one lakh fourteen thousand two hundred and eight-five 

(1.14.285) Star Pagodas regularly, as it becomes due Thus the 
whole sum to be p<iid, after tho expiration of three years, will be 
five' lakhs fourteen tbou^aud two bundled *aud eighty-five 

(5.14.285) Pagodas, for account of theVaid Company, and sixty 
thousand Star Pagodaso per annum for account of the private 
creditors. 

Artide 6 — In order to make good the sum stipulated to be 
paid annually for three years, namely, three JfiEha and fifty 
tbqnsand (3,50,000) Star ^ Pagodas on account of the Rajah’s 
fil&re of the military expensCi fifty thousand Star Pagodas on 
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. aocolini of arrears, and sixty thonsand (6G,000) 8tar Pagodas m 
acoont^ of private debts, the said Sajah agrees to pay the 
^onnr of the said thrde sjims, being four lakhs sixty thousand 
(4,60,000f ^tar Pagodas mto the Company’s Treasury at Madras 
at the following^ periods^ ^ 

1st November, 80,t)00, Ist December, *40,000. Ist January, 

40.000. Iqt Pebiuary, 50,000. ist March, 50,000. 1st April, 

50.000. let May, 50,000. *18^11006,50,000 1st July, l>0dy000. 
Total Star Pagodas 4,’^,000. And it is mutually agreed that at 
the end of three years, when the additional paymen of one lakh 
fourteen thousand two hundred and eighty-dve Star Pagodas per 
annum is to commence, a propoitional increase shall tako place 
m each of the above instalments, and that on the liquidation of 
th^ private debts before mentioned, a proportionable deduction 
shall be made on that account. , 

Article 7 — If, contrary tolhe intentions of the said Rnjah, any 
paib of the sums ipentioned in the instalment or kistbuudy fixed 
by the foiegoing article, shall not be fully paid at the expiration 
of fifteen days flora the time hmitted, m that case the said Com- 
pany shall assume the management of, and make the collection 
of revenues from, the districts mentioned in the Schedule I here- 
unto annexed, according tob the following conditions , and for 
this the present engagement shall be considered sufficient 
authority, *the said*Company, thiough their President m Council 
of Fort St George, giving immediate and explicit information 
according to the tenor theieof, to the said BRjah, who shall, on 
the arrival of the Company’s officers m the said districts, recall 
ali his officers, except one in each district, which officer shall 
remain at the SJudd^r Cutoheiry and shalL bo*faruiahed annually 
by the officer of the saij} Congipany, with copies of*Sudder Cut- 
cherry accounts of the gross oollectiox^ and of the net receipts 
under the attestation of the officer of the saill Company and of 
the Sndder Omiah of the distnot. 

^h^aid Company shall assume the management of 
such distiict, or districts, the revenue of which, after dednqting 
the charges of collection, shall have falleu in ari^ears. * 
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e^Becond. — The ' said Company agree that a dednciioa shall take ^ 
place proportionally from the amount of the nine drists ^bove- 
mentioue^ equal to the amount of the net revenue of the^istrlc^ 
or distiicts which shall have' been assumed as a(>t)ve,^ such 
deduction commeDcmg from the day that the Assumption shall 
take place. It is hereby also mutually agreed that an account 
called ** Balance Account*’ shall be immediately opened for tl^is 
and other purposes hereinafter n^eut^oned, bearing aa interest of 
eight per cent per annum » between the Bg^ah and the said Com- 
pany/ in which the said Bajah shall be debited for the balance 
accrued in Kis above stipulated payments, and also for the amount 
deducted as above from the nine kists, and shall be credited for 
the net‘reyenues collected from the said district or distiicts, the 
said Company continuing to ^eici&e authority in, and to 
make the collections from the same, until, in consequence of the 
full liquidation of the piivate debts and diminution of the annual 
Buru to be for that put pose paid bj the said Bijah to the said 
Company according to the 4th Aiticb, that the Said balance 
account shall be equal on the debit and credit side, and nothing 
shall remain due to the said Company , then the said district or 
districts shall reyert to the management of the said Rajah 
TJiird — Whenever the said district or distiicbs thus assumed, 
shall be restored, according to the above condition, ,it is agieed, 
that m case any of the kists for the sum lemaining due, after 
the dedui^tiou of the sum of sixty thousand (G0/‘00) *‘St ir Pago- 
das, that IS to say, for the sum of five lakhs fourteen thousand 
two bundled and eighty-five (5,14,285) Star Pagodas, be not 
paid fifteen days after the expiration of the time limited, the said 
Company shall have equal power to assume the districts men- 
tioned in the said^ Schedule No. 1, as m the first instance, and 
shall acoord^igly assume such district or districts, the revenue 
of which, after deducting the charges of collection, shall equal 
the amount of the kist which shall have fallen in arrears, fiom 
which they shall realise the balance that shall have arisen in the 
payment of the kists, and shall give credit to the said Bajah for 
the surplus and subsequent net revenues, in part payment of the 
emu of five lakhs fourteen thousand two hundred and eighty-five 
(5,14,285) Star Pagodas j and m this oase^the management of 
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» the district or districts thus assumed shall for efVer continue let 

• • » 

the p(^6ssi(fti of the said Company, anything contained in the 
^ird Article of the present engagement to the contrary, not<» 
withsiAndilg, and the said Company agree to give to the said 
Rajah credit foriihe net^revenne arising therefiom. 

Fourth . — In order to prevent any loss arising to either party 
from tins measure, it is mntaa% agreed that the district or 
districtsVhich sloall thus be asjmmed by the said Company 
be entire as mentioned m tho said Schedule, and not paj'ts of 
distiicts 

Ftflh — In consequence of this measure whereby the districts 
mentioned in the Schedule No I, become responsible for any 
arrears that may accrue in the payment of the above stipulated 
kists, the said Rajah agrees thatfhe will not grant tnnkawa or 
assignments on any account the revenues thereof, and, it 
contrary to this condition, any tnnkaws or assignments should 
exist when the said districts or any of them shall be assumed by 
tlic said Company, such tnnkaws or assignments shall be declared 
by the said Company and the said Bajab, to be of no value, nor 
shall they remain m efiTect. 

Sixth — It IS agreed between the contracting parties that the 
above desciibed balance account shall be annually adjusted, and a 
committee consisting of four’ respectable and capable persons, of 
irvhichtwo^halljbe/iominated by the said Company and two by 
the said Rajah, shall assemble on the let day of August of every 
year, commencing with 1793, for the purpose of adjusting and of 
drawing out a fair aud equitable statement thereof. 

Article 8 *»Ia case the said Rajah shall at any time have 
occasion for any number of troops for the collecbion of his reve- 
nues, the support of his anthoiity or the good ordeivtnd govern* 
ment of his cpulitry, the said Company a^ree to famish a suffi- 
cient number of troopa for that purpose on public representation 
being made by the said Rajah to the President m Council of 
Fort St George, of the necessity for employing such troops, and 
ofihe object ^ be attained thereby, and the said Rajah agrees 
to defray the additional expense of sqoh troops, so long as they 
inaj be employed at bis request. ’ This additional expense befog 
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ilie Bnm pver And abpve tlie expense of sjieh troops wbile in 
garrisofi or at fixed qaarters, and it shall be at the Sption^f the 
6a*d Bajah to reimburse the said sni;plas expense, either on 
conclusion of the Ber;rice on winch such troops been 

employed, in ntbney, or so add it to the debit si^e of the account, 
called balance account,” as more particnkrly explained in the 
second condition of the sevenj^h Article 

c» 

Adide 9 — The said Rajah sh^ll iffeceire regular information 
of alJ negotiations which shall relate declaring war, or 
making peace, wherein the said Company may engage, and the 
interests of the Carnatic and its dependencies may be concerned, 
and the said Bsjali shall be considered as an ally of the said Com- 
pany in all treaties, which shall in any respect afioct the Car- 
natic and countries depending^^iereon , or belonging to either 
of the contracting parties, contignons thereto, and the said 
Bajali agrees that he will not enter into any negotiations or 
political correspondence with any European or Native power 
Without the consent of the said Company. 

Article 10 — The said Rajah agrees to allow for the support 
of Surfojee, the adopted son of the late R^jah Tooljajec, deceasedi 
the sum of eleven thousand Star Pagodas per annum, and for 
the maintenance of the widows of the said Tooljajee, the further 
6um of three thousand Star Pagodas each per annum , which 
payments shall be made, by equal monthly insttlmeuis into the 
bands of the Company, or whomsoever they may appoint to 
leceive them, and applied to the above purposes according to their 
discretion. 

This Treaiy, consisting of ten Articles and having two Schedules 
annexed thereto, marked Nos. 1 and 2, sliall^beia force and shall 

lb ♦ 

have effect ff'om the 12 tb day of July \792, corresponding with 
the 22nd day of the month of Zekaida, 1206 i^egira, and the 
contracting parties having affixed their respective Seals and Sig- 
natures to two counterparts on the dates undermentioned, that*is 
to say, the Honorable Sir Charles Oakely, Baroj^t, President 
and Qcvernor in Council of ^qrt Saiixt George, .shall affix his 
Seal and Signature to one counterpart 6n the part of the Honor- 
East India Company, and His Excellency Ameer Smgh, B^jah 
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* of Tanjore, shall affix his Seal and Signature to another counter* 
part, shall be exchanged. • » ^ 

SignVj and Sealed at Port Saint George, the 11th day of 
dnae 1793»| • 

• 4 (Signed) Okarles Oakllv 

• ( „ ) B, W Fallsfibld. 

• . SCHEDULI^No I 

List of districts wkh tho amount frf tJte net •idvenues from ea^ at 
which they shall ho dtiiniafed and assumed aiLonling to fJte 7ih 
AiUcle of the accompanying Tteatij in foice from tli^ 12th Jithj^ 
^ conesponding with the 22nd ZelaidOy 1206 Hegira 

Mnnnargudy .. Net revenue 2,1 j,198, 

Tuvady.,, „ 1 19,609 

Alayaveram 1,G1,06S 

PattoocooUh . ... . 27,CI1S 

^ ^ Star Pagodas » 5, 87, lid 

By the first condition of tlio 7fch Aiticle of tlie said Tieaty, it 
IS agreed that the said Company shall assume the management 
of the said dishict or dissinctci, tlio revenue of \shicli, after 
deducting the charges of collection, shall cqua^ the amount of 
kist winch shnll have fallen ui«arreai 

The said Oomj^ny theiefoieby vutueof this condition, shall 
nssurae adistiict’oi districts fiom among the abovenien ti on ed, 
the net revenue of which shall be as near as possible equal to 
the amount of the kist which shell have fallen m ariears. 

Signed and Sealed dt Fort Saint George, the lltfi day of 
June 1793 

• * (Signed) Oharles^ Oakely. * 

^ s ( , ) E. W. fA.lsfibld, 

SCHEDULE No 2. 

Scheduh of private debts referred to ni the Adh At tide 
Mr Alexander Brodie ... , Star Pagodas 99,254 


„ Duncan Btine „• . „ 30,000 

Sir George Eamsay . . 20,<llC(p 
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Colonel Macklekan 

Star Pagodas 

72,000 

Major (ov Captain) Bueronso 

• n 

26,100- 

Mr. White 6,706 


* 

, ^ Received 1,0®0 

ft 

er 

• 4,706 

- V 

Mr Swarf for money subscribed by* 

>ir 

gentlemen for the beneBt of orphans 

1 

1,000 


Star Pagodas 

2,53,060 


r c'' 

The above debt bears luterest at the rate of tweWe per cent 
per annum. 


« n No L 

Uecoi d No, 3 — Treaty wdli the Eajah of Tanjore^ 1799 
Ticody fo) ccmeninig the fnendslap avd alliance hetween the 
Monorable Co^mpany and IIi& Excellency the Bajah of Tatu 
joiOf andfo) edahlislmig the Government of Tanjore on a pe^ 
manmt foundation 

Whereas the stipulations and conditions of the Treaty of 1792, 
concluded between the Honorable Sii Charles Oakcly, Baronet, 
Governor lu Oounod of Fort Saint Georgo, and His Excellency 
Ameer Sing, late Rajah of Tanjore, have been found inadequate 
to the mtcutions of -the contracting pai ties , .and whereas His 
Excellency Maharajah Sarfojec, Rnjah of Tan]ore, has, by a cer- 
tain instrument, under his signature, previous to his elevation 
to the Musuud of his ancestors, engaged to consent to such 
arrangements as may be deemed expedient for the better manage- 
ment of the country of Tanjore, paiticularly for the due admin* 
istration of ju-stice, and also for securing fo tho Honorable Eng- 
lish East India Company a regular d scharge of their existing 
and future demands osx Tanjore, wherefore the present Treaty 
is conclude? between His Excellency Surfojee, Rajah of Tanjore, 
on his own pait, and Benjamin Torin, Esq., Resident of Tarjore, 
on behalf of the Company, being invested with fal’ powers by 
the Right Honorable the Earl cf Momington Bahadoor, Governor** 
general of Bengal, aooording to the following Articles. 
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•• AHkle 1.— Socb pari of all former Trijaiiea i^Itli the formdc 
Bajah^ Tanjore, as are mteaded to establish the fnendslfip and 
idli^Qce between the Hono^ble Company and Hia Escellency 
the Bfijah of Tanjora, are hereby Btrengtheped and confirmedy 
and the contracting part^jes matually agree that tlf3 faends and 
enemies of either, shall be considered the fiiends and enemies of 


both^ ^ 

Aitideii — Thtf several ptov^ions heretofore established for 
enabling the contractirfj* parties to carry the spirit and intention 
of the preceding Article into exeontion having proved defective, 
*^ad the result of an enquiry instituted by the Right Honorable 
the Governor in Council, with the* previous wiitten consent of 
Hia Excellency Miliarajah Surfojoe, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ingihe actual state and condihoU of the country of Tanjore, 
having proved that it has become indispensably necessary to 
establish a regular and permanent system for the better admin- 
istration of the revenues of the said country^ it is stipulated 
and agreed that all former provisions for securing a partial or 
temporary interference on the part of the Honorable Company 
in tbe Government, or in the administration of the revenues of 
the country of Tanjore, shall bo entirely annulled, and that in 
lieu thereof a permanent system for the collection of the revenue 
and for the aHministiation of •justice shall be established in the 
manner hereinattpr described 

Ai tide 3 — The Honorable Company shall be at liberty as 
soon as possible, to ascertain, determine, and establish rights of 
piopeity, and to fix a reasonable assignment upon the several 
subahs, pergunahs, and villages of tbe country of Tanjore, and to 
secure a fixed and permanent revenue, and the said assessment 
so ascei tamed, a^ld fixed, shall not be liable to chon^e, but sfiall 
be collected accerding to^xed rent-rolls by such officers as shall 
be appointed for tha't purpose •• 


Article 4 -—A Court or Courts shall be established for the due 
administration of Civil and Cnmiual Jnstice, under tbe sole 
authority oT tlm English East India Company. Tbe said Courts 
shall be composed of officers to be ajipoiuted by the Goverpor 
m Council of Fort Saint Geoi^e for the time being, a.ud ^11 In 
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KO instaOjCe whatever', be subject to the control, authority^ or 
interference of the said Rajah, but shall be oondacted acp6rdmg 
to such ordinances and regnlatioiia (framed with ^dne reg^iiU 
to the existing lav^s and usages of the ci^antrj) as shall 
fiom time to lime be enacted and published by the said Governor 
xn CounclU 

Article 5, — The revenues shall be collected according to the 
ralto-of assessment, to bo estabiLsVied*by the thiiM Article, by the 
offioans to be appointed by the said Gavernor in Coancil for that 
purpose, an^d the said Rajah shall exercise no control whatevei, 
liOr m any manner inteifere in the adinimstiatiou of the said' 
le venues. 

A'itich 6 — Whereas it is stipulated and agreed by the fifth 
Article of the Treaty of 1792, that the payment to be made to 
the lionoiable Company by His Excellency the Rajah shall amount 
to five lakhs, seventy-four thousand two hundiod and eighty-five 
Pngodas per annum, under the different denommafe ons of sub* 
sidy, peslicush, public and piivate debts, it is now stipulated and 
agieed that those distinctions shall for evei cease, and that the 
whole revenue shall bo collecfed and accounted for by the said 
Company, in the manner hereafter pi ovided The said Company 
charging themselves with the payment of that pirt^of the regis- 
teied private debt which has not already been tiansferied to their 
account* • * * 

Article 7 — In lieu of the said stipulations in the fifth Aitiolo 
of the Tieaty of ir92, it is hereby stipulated and agreed that His 
Excellenc;^ the Rajah shall, mall cases,, leceive annually one 
lakh of Star Pagodas, which shall bo considered to be the first 
chaige payable fuom the net revenue of Tanjore In addition 
to the saidj^um of one Icfkh of Star Pagodas, His Excellency 
shall receive a proportion of one fifth, to be ealioijlated on the 
remainder of the net revenue after deducting all charges of 
Golleciion, of whatever description, and the charge specified 
the following article. 

Aiticle 8 — It IS stipulate^ and agreed tbrtk the sum of 
twenty-five thousand Star Pagodas shall, in all oases, be appro* 
priated to the support ef the late Rajah Ameer Sing, and shall 
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'*>be considered as 4 cbar^o on the revenue to be dedacfod, 
prfivid^s to ftie calculation of the proportion of one-fiftlf above* 
fii^tioned. The residue qf the revenues, after the foregoing 
deduction, shall be at the disposal of the said Company 
^Artided — It is shpalated and agreed that tfie Rajah shall 
be treated on all occasions, in his own territories, as well as in 
tlrose of the Company, with all the attention, respect, and honor 
which IS dtle to a friend and al]|^ of the Biitish nation. ^ , 
.dj^icZe *10 — Wherdtft His Excellency the Rajnh hag had 
occasion to complain of inconvenience to His Excellency and 
"^his servants, from the present mode of garrisoning His Excel- 
lencj’s heiiditary Fort of Tanjore by a part of the Honorable 
Company’s Tioops, it is stipulated and agieed with a view to the 
accommodation and satisfaction of His Excellency, that the said 
Fort of Tanjore shall be evacnated by tbo Company’s^ tioops ihtiie- 
and that His Excellency shall be at full liberty to garnsbn the 
said Fort ii:^ such manner as to him shall seem fit, 

Picrvided always, that in the event of an invasion of the teiri- 
toiiea of the Company or of their allies, or m the event of any 
failure in the due performance of the engagement contracted by 
His Excellency the Rajah, the said Company shall again have 
power to ogcupy the said Fort, as a railitaiy post, for the pio- 
tection and mutual interests of the contracting parties. The 
said Company finding themselves to evacuate the said Fort as 
soon as the reasons for re-occupying it shall no longer exist 
Ai tide 11 — His Excellency the Rajah stipulates and agrees 
that the said Foit slviU lu no case whatever become ^an asylum 
for public offenders or for persons desirous of escaping from the 
]uri&diction of the Courts of Civil and Crimuial justice or from 
the authority of the Revenue Officers, or* of any*o^ier branches 
cf the authority of the honorable Company, and "His Excellency 
the Rajah farther agrees to deliver uplSil sagh persona without 
delay on application from such officer or officeis as the Qorertxor 
in Council of Fort St George shall appoint for that purpose. 

Article 12^Ih complaints brought before any of the Courts 
of justice, lu which it shall appear either by the application qjp the 
Rajah or the representatives of*the defendants at or before the 
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time of giving < in Ids, or lier answer, or by^ tlie petition of the 
complwnant, that both parties are relations, or sez^vants^r de« 
pendants of His Excellency, or nihabitants nsnally resident 
i\ithih the Fort of Tanjore. It is stipulated and ifgreed that 
such parties s!vall, in the first instance, ^e referred for justice to 
the Rnjflh or to any person he may appoint to dispense it. Any 
complaint against the R g ah’s relations, immediate servants, pv 
others, residing in the Foit of T^jo^e, by persqns of^ a different 
description, shall m the first instance bo ijf^ade to the Company’s 
representative at Tanjore, who shall refer it to His Excellency. 
The llajah ^lereby engages to order an immediate investigation^ 
to be made in his Couit of justice, or in case the parties shonld 
desire it to order the dispute to be referred to a proper arbitra- 
tion, His Excellency engaging to bring it to a direct issue, and 
to ca|py the sentence or award, if unfavourable to his relation or 
servant, into immediate execntion 

Article 13 — In,order that His Excellency the Rajah may have 
full satisfaction in respect to the revenues of the territory here- 
by subjected to tbo managomeiit of the Company, His Excel- 
lency shall be at libeity to inspect the accounts of the Head 
Cutcherry, oi Collector’s treasury, from time to time, or to station 
a vakeel or accountant at his own expense, for the purpose of taking 
and transmitting to His Excellency^ copies of any ol* of all the 
accounts winch shall be recorded lu the Heac^ Cutcberiy or 
trcasuiy of the Collector. 

Article 14 — Whereas a certain annual pesheush amounting to 
two thousand (2,000) Chukruras is payable by the Danish Gov- 
ernment of Tranquebar, for lands held of the Rajah of Tanjore 
in the vicinity of that place, it is stipulated and agreed that the 
said 'pesheush shall cctntinue to be received by His Excellency 
the Rajah wi/hout any deduction from His Excellency’s propor- 
tion of the revenue as bertnubafore stipulated. 

Article IS.^And whereas it is necessary to the convenience 
and comfort of His Excellency the Rajah that certain supplies of 
rice, gram and other grain should be supplied fj^ ^e use of 
His Excellency, the Company bind themselves to furnish the 
said supplies as often asf the Bajah shall find it necessary to 
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apply for tliis purpose, Hia Excellency binding hmsfelf to pay 
"Hbr the said ^lain, with the chaiges of transportation %t the rate 
of tbeVairent prices for the time being * 

• t 

The Trsfty consisting of Hfteen Articles, being settled thts day 
the 25lh October 1799, corre<«ponding to thO 12th^pes1»y id the 
year Sidharty by Benjaifiin Term, Esq , oq the pait of, and in the 
name of, the Bight Honoiable Bicbard Earl Mornmgton, Gover- 
nor-Gen^ral aforesaid, 'and by His Excellency Mahaiajah Snrfojee 
Rfijah, on bis own pait, *the^Baid Benjamin Torin, Esqjliaa 
delivered to His Exceflency llaharajah Surfejee B'ljah, one^ copy 
of the same signed and sealed by himself, and Hi| Excellency 
^Maharajah Sa^ojee Bijah baa deliyeted to Benjamin Tone, Esq , 
another copy of the same sealed and signed by himself, and 
Benjamin Toiin, Esq, engnges^that tho said Treaty shall be 
ratified by the Right Honorable the Governor- General under his 
seal and signature within forty-five days fiom the date hereof. 

(Signed) S«i Ram Pretab, [LS] 

J. 

Conc^’pondence 9 eqarding the Rnj and Royal Family of Tanjo) e 
aftet the Demise of H, H. Sevajee. 

From 

H Forbes, Esq , * 

• • - • Jlcbident at Tanjoie, 

To • ^ ’ 

J Pycroft, Esq , 

Chief Secy to Qovemment^ 

• ' Fort St George, • 

Sir, 

I have the bonor»to address the Government on the arrange- 
ments to be made, consequent on the death of Hisilate Highness 
the Maha Rajah Sevajee. 

2. The Government are aware that Hitf Highness was the 
dnly son of bis father the Rajah Surfojee, the adopted son of 
Tooljaje^who succeeded to the Mnsnud m 1798, on the deposi- 
tion of his ilslher’s brother Aa^eer Sing, to whose claims after a 
lengthened mquiry Surfojee’s were considered superior. • 
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3 By a Treaty dated in 1799, the Rajah Sarfojee ceded the 
country of Tanjijre to the British Gtovernmant on certain coudu^^ 
tions, td winch it is not now necessary to advert, anS the^reaty 
was declaied to be formed for therpurpose of cementing the 
friendship^ and alliance between the Honorable Company and the 
Rajah — and affiance and friendship which, by the prior Treaty 
made in 1792 with the'Rajah Ameer Sing, were formed between 
the contracting parties, “ theii^bems and successors 

4- The Treaty was entered lAto Snring the Government of 
Lord Clive, and throughout the negooiation Hia Lordship spoke 
of the Rajah^,” as a Prince/* an ally, treating on equal terms with 
the Company, and m a Meniorial addressed to the Honorable^ 
Court by Sir "William Blackburne when it was proposed to dis- 
continue the Resident’s as a separate office, he says tliat as the 
original tianslator of the Treaty and tlie sole interpreter between 
the two Governments during thctwhole period of its negotiation, 
he IS able to declare that the Rajah .often lofcrred, as a tower of 
defence against subsequent haid constructions of if^ to that maxim 
of the wi iters on the law of nations which declares that m 
difference of opinion regarding the construction of articles la 
treaties of unequal and dependent alliance, or generally in treaties 
between the strong and the weak, the constructions, favorable to 
the powerful party, is to be adopted ” 

6 Although the Rajah of Tanjore by the cession of hia coun- 
try ceased to be of political importance, ho has alvVays ueen treat- 
ed, not as a pensioner or dependent, but as a Sovereign, Prince , 
within the Poi,t of Tanjore, he has had supreme control , on occa- 
sions of any high functionary visiting Tanjore, even were it the 
head of the Government, the Rajab has always received the fiist 
Msitj the receipt signed by His Highness for the instalment of 
his PungjumVissa, have always been worthed as being on account 
of the one-lifth of the revenue of my country ; it« could have 
been only as a Sovereign Prince that the Rajah sent ambassadors 
to be demanded and received tribute fi om the Danish Govern- 
ment of Tranqudbar, equally since, as before the execution of the 
Treaty and the practice of preseipting nazurs to the^'^ajah on his 
thioue at the Doseerah festival by all theDfQxiers of Govenmieuti 



fittropoan and I^aiive^ obtained up to tb4acbeaston of ibo 

^fce Rajah, which was discontinuod only because t&e <loTerii* 
ment of India prohibited the interchange of piesents between the 
Officeis of|Governmeat and Native Princes, was in acknotrledg^ 
ment of the Bajah’s sovereignty. * 


6 In considering what should result da the death of the late 
I^ajah, it seems important to keep in mind the matters abovd 
leferrei^ to, as showing tljp.t Spiifojee, when Ceding the coui]^{»iy, 
did not become a pennon dependent, and that the future of the 
Eaj should be settled on grounds other than those that would 
guide the decision m the case of an ordinary peusioder. 

7 The late Bajah Sevajee married twenty wives, but by nouC 
of thorn was a son born to him His first two marriages were 
contracted in the life time, and^by direction of hia father, the 
third m 1833, the year after his father’s death, by his first wife, 
who died in 1848 : he had two daughters, of whom I shall speak 
picsently to the second ho took a strong avejrsion, throughout 
his life he *foreboi 0 %orili all associations withlier, and she is 
consequently childless and alone survives him of tho three . the 
third having died childless in 1842. 


8. In 18^2, lu his groat anxiety for a son, tho Rajali made 
extraordinary marriages, of which tho Govoiument aio aware, 
and in ouo day conit acted an dlhancc with seuouiecn ladies , two of 
iliesc^inc^ dic(^ fifteen survived the Eajab, and none liavc ever 
had cliildion 

9 Snrfujee, the late Rajah’s father, being the only adopted 
son of Tooljajee, who (although ho married five wives died 
without issue) left at bis death no collateral heirs, and his sou 
and the late Rajah wid five daughters were hi§ own solo desooud- 
ants— of these five daughters, who werc^all msAT^ed, one died 
childless, one died leavifig only one daughter, and one leaving a 
son and daughter, the latter of wlicOh was the late Rajah’s 
second wife, whom I have said above ho always held m aveision, 
the remaining two daughters of Surfojeo are living and Lave 
each ouewou • by tho son of the one of tlic latter of whom, as 
deputed by fltb Rajah’s ^vidows’,* were His late Highness’ funeral 
ccicmomes performed. • • 



10. I liAve above that tbe lato Bajab, tbotigh wiiboni 
lcgiiima *45 eons, left tw6 daughters, of these/ one b 9 rn m 1827 ' 
was married in 1837 to Sukkaram Sahib, of the family df the 
Bajah of Khblapoor, aod the other, ^born in 1846, ^ still tsn 
uumarried chil^ , the hlder has for some years beer^a great iiSvalid 
fmd suffers ikom an internal tumour, wliioh is beyond surgical 

fireatment and must cause her death at no very distant day« 

*•- 

11. The RajaVs death was soj very sudden and unexpected, 
that, ou the day of its oocurreuoe, although I was several hours 
in the palace and in communication with the family and the chief 
Officers of the Durbar, no allusion to a succession was made, 
all were apparently too much startled at the event that had 
occurred, and too much occupied by the present necessity of 
immediate preparation for the ^%neral to give attention to tho 
more distant future. 

12 On the following day, however, when tho Officers of tho 
Darhar had met and had consulted withlhe members of the 
family, it was decided to urge the claims ot the Rajah’s younger 
daughter to succeed, and I was subsequently earnestly besought 
to submit the claim to the favorable notice of tho Government. 

13. There appears to bo nothing repugnant to Hindu Law in 
the succession of a daughter to her ffither, nor arq precedents 
wanting for a Mahavatta Ranee reigning, in Chapters cccox, 
C0CCXi,^aud ccoGXix of Colebrooko’s Digest of JB[i4du Law, I find 
jiho following rules , — 

rafhdiisa — The effects of one who leaves no male issue go 
to his brother, <fco , &c , &o The expression of “ no malo issuo’^ 
is explained by Mr Colebrooke to mean leaving no male or 
female, tbqlast terms being understood. 

Vi isliapatc ^^ — ^As she (the daughter), becomes^ pwncr of her 
father’s estate, although^^ kinsman bo living, so likewise her sou 
is acknowledged to be ibo heir of the estate loft by his mother 
and maternal grandfather. 

iVoradu. — If there bo no son, tho daughter is heiress by purity 
of reason, for she keeps up the progeny, since ‘hi son and a 
daughter both continue the race of thou* father. 



14 TKb samo is contained m the Hindn *Book| Smriti- 
Nphundrika ^rahaspkty. • ' ' * ^ 

• A ^an^ter as well as a son is bbm limb from limb, now while 
he lives, *(140 another inherit the property of her father, * 
Naradu — Iif^he absence of a son, a danghtes^s the nghtfnl 
heir, for they both are equally the'pro^enftora of posterity. 

• Jfarada, — A son and daughter are equally the progenitors 
of postAity, ancLthe same ^ews aree^ressed m the Yignaswaria, 
Madhania, Varadatagii^ and Menjookba, but, as this is a point on 
which the Government will obtain bettcar opinions than mine, I 
^ will briefly advert to precedent. * 

15, Tnkajee, the first Mahrat& Bajah of Tanjore, had three 

sons, who each reigned in 
snccesBion, the third sou 
Tookjee had four sons, and 
was snoceeded by the third 
Bavah Sahib, as the eld- 
est two were not bora 
in wedlock Bava Sahib had no children, and, bn his death, be 
was succeeded on the Musnud by his widow Soojan Sahib. I 
am informed that similar successions took place at the latter end 
of the last century to the Musnud of Sattara and Kolapoor , but 
for this I have no record to refer to. 


• IJftTa Sahib, widow of Maharajah Sarab^fjali 
of Sattara, and daughter of Serajee Moliitay 
Uainbeerow 

t Donrgayeo Sahtb, widow of Maharajah Sum- 
bajeo, Itajali of Koiapore, and daughter of 
Bantajoe Mohltay Hambecrow , 

I Teeja Ayee Sahib, widow of the above and 
daughter o^Maharnyah Sindai^ 


16^ If«the Government can admit the claim of a female to 
succeed the late Rajah, I am entiiely of opinion that the younger 
daughter of His Highness is the proper person to select. I should 
despair of any hope of peace, of any end to intiigue, or of any 
prospect of a satisfactory conduct of afiairs, were any*onc of the 
Bajah’s sixteen widows placed in authority to the exclusion of 
all the rest, and the state of the health of His Highness’s dder 
daughter entirely preclades hei^ ever attempting t(? fill a public 
position, * •• 

^ 17. The younger daughter whose claims are now put forward 
has therefore no rivals her claim is superior to that of a widow# 
her sister*-acquieBceB in her preference, and as the only eligible 
descendant 0f ber father^ she wbhld naturally become his sucoea- 
eor, she is now nine years old, is boalthy and intelligent; 
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one occasion^ I had seen her wii^h her father^ she left on tue 
♦a favorable impression, t ^ • / 

18 The Government ■will depide on the jnstioei» of this, 
daughter’s olaiin» and on the policy of maintaining othe Bftj. 
In considering, the Question, they will not lore sight of the 
manner m which we d3eoame possessed* of Tanjore — ^it is not 
a conquered country, its acqnisiiion never cost the British Gov« 
crnment the life of a single ‘Soldier, nor the value of a singlo 
rupee, the qry of the orphans was never hparcl, nor was tho 
tear of a widow ever shed, when the* rale of the country 
passed from the Rajah to the hands of our Government In the 
fifty y^ars during whioh we have held possession, we have in 
round numbers drawn from it a total revenue of no less than 
twenty ororos, or as many millions sterling Neither Surfojeo or 
Sevajee ever offered the smaltbst hindrance to our peaceable 
eofctlcmeutof the country, or, in .any degree, whatever departed 
from the sti ictest adherence to the Treaty. Truly it deserves con- 
sideration how the Government shall act towards the last de- 
scendant of a royal line, to a daughter of those who^ when their 
aid was needed, were always our firm allies. 

19 But tho matter must be loohed into also as it ooncems 
ourselves. In 1827, when yielding to the earnest reraonstranco 
of the Ri^ah Surfojee against the intended abolition of the Resi- 
dent’s Office, the Governor, Mr Iiushmgton, recorded a minute, 
'2'>th August 1829, m which he spohe of tho. obngafcLims which 
should restrain us from any measure affecting our present pros- 
perous relations with the people of the fiuitful country of Tafi- 
jore, and it is impossihlo to doubt that the now prosperous con- 
dition of the district would be very greatly affected by the sud- 
den withdrawal of^ a circulation amounfing Jbo about eleven lacs 
a year, so groat a dinfinutiQu of tho expenditurcf withm tho pro- 
vince must certainly load to a difficulty fti realizing the revenue, 
it is a small tract of latal from which to raise fifty lacs a year, 
and it cannot be a matter of indifference to the producers whether 
more than a fifth of the revenue be spent among theiq or not, 

20 If the Government slio^^ld be disposed to^j^ield to the 
dana advanced by the family on behalf of the late Rajah’s 



cUngliter, I would ffeedmraond that sho bo oonsldered & fninor 
she afctnjna hei**Gighteeath year, and tliafc in the^ mterim 
tlu) Beiideut should be her guardian, and should oonduct th« 
4 idmimafcra<»i^n with the aid *of the Surkeel and lus Deputy I 
should* an tiQipat% no difficulty in tins, buf at ih^ end of the 
minority affairs would be* made OTor^to the Banee in such a state 
as With th^ supervision of the Resident, it would not be difficult 
forheh tq,^ maintain. The duties^orthis office have hitherto been 
troublesome solely from tne ^character of the Rajah and from^a 
disposition in His Highness amounting almost to a monomania to 
attempt to do whatever he knew. The Resident would not allow, 

’ iind to use the whole weight of hi| authority and induenoe, to 
frustrate whatever arrangements might be proposed for the 
advantage of the Durbar. His opposing influence being removed, 
tho Resident would meet with no obstruction, and although it 
would certainly take time, and tbonght, and care, to set straight 
all that tho lato Rajah has put in disorder in the twenty-tin ee 
years ho hag reigned, at^i although tho right and judicious 
administration of the finances would ontail no light responsi-i 
bility and thought, I would cheerfully give the trouble, tho care 
and the responsibility I would oheci fully undertake for the good 

of the fine provinces, the affairs of which I have the honor to 
administer and for the sake of the young child in whom it is 
impossible not to feel an interest. 

21. *Por®the tufcilro disposal of the Raj I^now ircqu'hst the 
orders of Government, 

22. His lafo Highness died on tho 29th of October, and I 

propose to authonzo tha Suikeol to pay in full the salalios of all 
the Durbar servants for that month on the ai rival of the monthly 
remittance. , * » ^ ^ * 

23 In the pj^sible, I hope not.probable, event of ftie Govern- 
ment deciding* against tho wishes of tha*fami1y and the claims 
of the Rajah’s daughter, I request that I may be instructed how 
I am to proceed regarding the payment of wages for this month, 
and until 4UE>me definite arrangement be made for the ultimate 
settlement oHlffairs Dj> wards 9,800 persons, all at present 
on thQ May^nteilatab of the palace as servants and pensioners^ 
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their flalaries aiCid pensions vailing from 10 annas to 700 Ropees, 
a niowl;!!,* more than l70 relations of the Rajah dnaw allowap^ 
from the Dai bar, and the total snm expended in wages, pensioijs^ 
and^allowanbes, is about 50,000 jlapees. To ma^<9 a definite 
teport to 0(!^ernment regarding all these seiK^ants and*d6pen>« 
dents will not be tfab work of a day, and for th^r treatment in 
the interim it is necessary that 1 ehould receiro orders* 

r- f • 

^24. I enclose a list of His late Hiighness’ m^mediate^Tamny, of 
his relations, of the line of succession ^f the Mahratta B»jabS| 
and a genealogical tree. 

f 

Tanjobb, 6ih November 1855. 


Secord No. 5. 

No. 1? of 1855. 

To 

f ^ 

The Honorahle the Cou^t of Directors, 

UONOUED SiBS, 

Under date the Pth instant we reported to your Honorable 
Comb tho death of His Highness Sovajee, Rajah of Tanjore. Wo 
now submit to yon our proceedings in reference ‘co that evont„ 
and tho measures which in our judgment should be taken m 
consequence of it. 

2. In his report of the 6th instant the Resident has addressed 
us on the arrangements which should be made consequent on 
tho Maharaja’s death 

3 Mr Forbes, after briefly noticing the recent history of the 
family — the deposition of Ameer Sing and elevation of Surfojee 
(fathei of the late Rajah^ in 1798, tho^executiou by Surfojee of 
the Treaty of 1799, tlf<9 treatment and position of the Rajahs of 
Tanjore sinoe that event, the marriages and family of the Rajah 
Seevajee and the descendants of his father Surfojee — ^proceeds 
to state (para 11) that the late Rajah’s death being so sudden 
and unexpected, no allusion %o a succession wah made on the 
day of its occurrence, although the Resident was for several 



Iidnrs in ibe palace and in communication wUli^tbe family and 
the chief OfiOl^rs of the Durbar. It was not until the following 
day that those officers having met and consulted with the mem- 
bers %of the ^family decided "to urge the claims of the Ea^ah^a 
younger daughtei^to succeed. 

4. This clain^ is considered by the Resident In paras. 1 to 19 
of his letter. He has advocated it on the grounds that there 
app^rs nothing repugnant to^Hpidd Law in the succession of ^ 
daughter to her father, nor are precedents wanting of a Mahratta 
Ranee reigding. Quotations from Hindu Law books are made 
in support of the first of these positions, an instapoe of the 
second IS given in the ease of Sujanbee Sahib, who, on the death 
of her husband Bava Sahib in 1739, succeeded him on the 
Musnud of Tanjore which she occupied for about a year On 
the present occasion a daughter is recommended in preference 
to any of the widows of the latos Rajah The Resident would 
despair of any hope of peace,„of any end of intrigue or of any 
prospect of a.jsatisfactory conduct of affairs weri) any one of the 
Rajah’s widows placed in authority to the exclusion of all tho 
rqst. The younger daughter is preferred to the elder sister as 
tho health of the latter (who sufiers fiom internal malady which 
must cause her death at no very distant day) entirely precludes 
her ever attempting to fill a public position The continuance 
of the Rflj itself is advocated By Mr. Forbes, on the score of the 
natuie £>f t\|p connection between the Tanjore family aj^d tho 
Honorable Company, and of the manner in which tho province 
pgikd under tho authority of the latter, as also of tho benefit re- 
dounding to the distiiot from the circulation within it of so largo 
a sum as eleven lakhs being the average allowance pa} able to 
tho Rajah — and of the prejudicial effect upon tho condition of 
the province by nts sadden withdrawal 'Tf the .claim of the 
younger daughter to succeed her father be recognizee^, the Resi- 
dent advises tfiat sho be consideied as a minor until she attains 
her eighteenth year, and that in the interim tho Resident should 
be her guardian and should conduct the administration with 
the aid of4is Surkele and his deputy. No difficulty is antici- 
pated in this,^nd, at the end of* the minority, affaiis would be 
made ov«r to the Rsuiee in suoh a>stato, as with the supervismji 
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of the Besidenf^, it would not be difficult for her to maiutaih. , 
The djiities of this office Lave hitherto been troublosome sole^ 
fiom the character of the Rajah, and from a disposition^ m His 
Highness amonutiug almost to monomania, to attfimpt iff do 
whatever he^new, ^the Resident would not allow, and to use tho 
whole weight of bis afathoritj to frustrafe whatever arrangements 
might be proposed for the advantage of tho Durbar This op« « 
posing influence being remdvei^ the Resident wonld meet* with 
no obstruction, although it would certainly take thought and time 
and care to seb straight aU that the laiTe Rajah has put in dis- 
ordpr in the years he Las reigned 

oj^Wb Bsve weighed the various arguments put^ 

forth in ^ffh^Besident’s letter of which a summary is above 
given We have referred alsc^to a Memorandum on the political 
relations of Tanjore drawn up by the same gentleman last 'year 
on tho requisition from the Gkovernor- General We have cou- 
fiidered the circumstance that led to the deposition of Amcor 
Sing and the elevation of Surfojee to the Musnud m 1798 as set 
foith in Lord Wellesley’s Proclamation, and have adverted to th© 
negotiations between the latter and the Madras Govei nment, which 
led to the execution of the Treaty of tho 26th November 1709 — as 
well as to the terms of that instrument itself We have likewise 
pel used the correspondence on our records connected with tho 
recognition of the late Bajali Seevajee’s succession to the Mus- 
niid IP 1822 dining the lifetime of his father,' as »?so laih hia 
actual succession on the decease of his ^larciit m 1832 

6. Having given these vaiious papers our most attentive 

< considoiation, we ^have severally rVeorded 

res^^^cUvcly^**^*^^ opinion on this important subject in 

i ^ ' V our minutes of the datea.notcd in the ma]> 

gin, to which wo lespectfully beg +o lefer id your humble 
Comt, 

7, It will be observed that our President and His Excellency 
tho .Commandcr-iii Chief, for reasons given at largo m their 
minutes, are of opinion that tho Treaty of 1799 wsk> distinctly 
personal, and that tlie suggossion of the late Rajfuh Soevajee m 
1^32 was an act of gi-apc and favor on the pait of the British 



Government and m no degree a matter of right On the part 

the Rajah himeelf. , • * . 

• *8 Sir Henry Montgon^ry, on the other hand, is of opinion 
tlial the trdhty of J 799 though peisonal jn ihQ terms was a modifi- 
cation of that 0 ^ 1 792 .which lecognized. heirs and successors 
and that it gave the son of the Rnjah Sarfojee claim to succes 
siqn ^whioh tho Government coul^not with due regard to its ob- 
ligation?fai4 to recognize — and that if the Rajah of Tanjore, new 
deceased, had left a legitimate son or bi other, the claim of gitlier 
to succeed to the Musnud could not properly be denied 

' 9 But although our sentiments thus differ as to tho force of 
the Tieaty of 17J9 and the validity of the claims under it of any 
Icgitiinato male heir of the Rajal^had there been such a perr>onj 
in tJur views as to the Policy which ought to bo followed undei 
the ciicurn&tancos actually existing we are entirely agreed 

10 We are decidedly auef unanimously of Cipinion that Iheic 
being no male Lou theie*s no legitimate claimant to the Eaj — 
that the Raj has conseqaentsly become cxliiict and should be so 
declared, and that the adoption of the courso recommended by tho 
Resident is not donaandod by considerations of justice and is at 
vaiiaricc with cveiy pimciple of sound polic} 

• ^ 

Although we cannot advise tho continuance of the Raj, we 
would -lecoinmetjd that the family be treated with libcrahty and 
consideration. 

Wc would propose that the Fort of Tanjore be kept up for the 
lesidehco, and a hands3rao allowance made to each of tlic widows 
and to the daughters 

- • * • * • 

The jurisdiction of the British Courts should h6\^ever extend 

over all the Fort * 

• * 

11 With this general expression of our viiwson this <mpor- 
tanl} question and soliciting your attention to our reasons 
exhibited jjj detail m our minutes, we beg to forward copies of all 
the papers ne«i;ssary for the due consideration of the subject and 
to request the favor of your early orders 

G 
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22. W6 liafe to add that this question engaged the attention 
of tha most noble the Governor- General bn his Jate visit to 
Madras, but as all the papers had not been collected, and the naatter 
'vras not fully ripe for decision, His liordship abstained from-any 
distinct expression Gf opinion He however requested that the 
subject with our sentiments thereon might be reported to your 
Honourable Coart by the next Mail, and that copies should also 
be sent to him at Calcutta by the next Suez Steamer , uu- 
derstand from Dalhousie that it was his intention to address you 
at aif early date of the receipt of these papers 

Id We'^have likewise to state that being desirous of main- 
taining the existing state of things at Tanjore as closely as possi- 
ble until your Honourable Couit’s decision shall be known, wo 
bave directed the Resident to continue the payment of all cus- 
tomary wages, pensions, and allowances to the family servants 
and dependents of the late Rajah, but on the cleai understanding 
that their continuance has been ordered only pending the mh- 
mation of the pleasures of your Honoarable Com t, "hud is not to 
be regarded as affording any indication of the Policy, eventually 
to be adopted under your ms ti notion. 

We have, &c 

22nd Noieniler 1855. « 


Record Ko 6 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT 
No 17ofl85C. 

Our Goverridi-Oeneral of India in Oouncil 

Para 1 — We now reply to your letter in the Foreign Depart- 
ment, dated the 22nd Jwiuary (No 12) 1856, and to- the Political 
letters from the Madras Government, dated the G.h November 
(^^b. 15) and. the 22nd November (No. ’17) 1856, reporting* 
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tfie death of Sevajee, the titular Rajah of Talijore, and the 
opmiona of 3 ;pur Government and of the* Madras Govommeui 
respecting the consequence which should follow that event. 

* ^ • 

2 ^ The* Rajah died without leaving a soq bj birth or adop- 
tion. He was hihiself tl\p only son of his fathei, the Rajah Sur- 
fojee, ^Yltll whom the treaty of 179d was concluded, and Surfojoe 
was^ only the adopted son of his jpedccessor, Rajah Tooljajee, 
con&cquefttly ther^ cannot b^ anV male claimant to the dignity 
claiming through a mal€w« But the Rajah has left two daughters, 
tlie younger of whom (the elder being disqualified by ilUbealth), 
Mr Forbes, the Resident, proposed to the Madras Cfovernment 
to lecoguize as a successor to the tithlai dignity. 

3 By no law or usage, however, ^haa the daughter of a Hindu 

Kajai> any right of succession to the Raj, aild it is entirely out ot 
the question that we should cieate such a right foi the solo pur- 
pose of pel potuating a titulai principality at a great cost to the 
public lovenuq ^ ^ * 

4 *We agree in the unanimous opinion of your Government 
and the Government of Madras, that the dignity of Rsjali of 
Taiijoie 16 extinct 

5 It only remains to expiess our cordial approbation of the 

intention you express of treating the widows, daughters, and 
dependants, jf tbs late Rajah with kindness and liberality, we 
shall doubtless receive at an early period from you as from the 
Madras Government a report of the arrangements made foi 
eairjing this intention into effect, ^ 

G The Resident was very properly directed to continue all 
existing allowances^untft he could report fully, on I hem to Govern- 
ment, but to inform the recipients that Government* were not 
to be considered as pledged to their contmy|inoe 

« 

We are, your affeohonate fi lends, 

D 


Lonpdk, IGih April 1856. 
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'Beeori No, 7 

C 

. No 3292* 

From 

\ 

G. P. Edmonstonb, Esq, 

8eci€td}yJ>o Ike Qoveinment of'Iniici * 

To 

T PrcROFT, Esq , 

Olaef Secreig.'iy to Goveimieni^ 

Fort St Qeo)ge 

Doled Port William, llth Jane 
• POIIEIGN DePARTMENP 

Sir, 

• c 

I am directed by the Governor- General m Council, to for- 
ward for the information of the Eight Honouiable the Governor 
in Ooujicil of Fort St. George, the accompanying copy of a des- 
patch from the Court of Directors, dated 16th Apinl last. No 17, 
relative to providing for the family of the late Rajah of Tanjoie, 
and to request that, when the Mddras Government shall have 
matured their arrangements for the mauitenancc of the. family 
of the deceased Rajah, they will report thereupon to this Qoveiti- 
meut for final orders. 

I have the honor to be, 

&c , &c , (fee , 

(Signed) G.^F Edmonstonb, 

^ ^ Secreiary to the Oovemment of India. 

(A True Copy)' 

WiLUAU A. SeABLEj 
. . a Eegi$^a^, 
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RecmdNo 8» 

No 200. 

From, 0 

T PrcROFT, Es<^, ^ ^ 

•Chief Seaetauj to Hid Qoveimnent of 

• • Foit St Geoiqe 

To 

The Secieta'i^to the Government of India • ? 

tn the Foreign Dej[>aitment 

• Dated the 10th July 1 85C, 
Political Deparim^nt 

1 am cl 1 looted by the Right Honourable the Governor-in- Coun- 
cil to acknowledge the leoeipt ol^ youi letter of the 11th ultimo, 
foi warding copy of a despat^i 16th Apiil 1856^ Political Depart- 
ment, No fiorn the ^Honourable the Couit of Directois on 
the subject of tlio Raj of Tnnjoro, and requesting that, when this 
Government have matured their aiiangemeuts for the mainte- 
nance of the family of tlic late Rajah, they will report thereupon 
foi the final oideis of the Supreme Government 

2 In reply I am desired to bring to youi notice that, as will 
be percei^d fMDm a Memo given in the Resident’s letto' of the 
6th November foi warded to the Government of India on the 
22nd idem, the members of the family of the deceased Rajah 

amount to 22 in number, the chief being 

• « 

The Queen Doweger, 16 wives, 2 -daughters, 2 sisters, 6 

natural sons, 11 natural daughters, , 

3 The “ refations*' are entered in a list in fhj same letter 

at 178 with* aggregate monthly allowance of Rupees 4,664 8-0 
or Rupees 55,974 per annum * • 

I 

* 4. In the report itself the Resident Mr Forbes says, “ up- 
wards 9,800 persons aie at present on the Moyenzabitha 
(roll) of tb^ Palace as servants and pensioners, their salaried 
and pensions varying from 10. annas to 700 .rupees a 
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more than 170*re|ationfi of tho Bajah, draw allowanoes from the ' 
Durbar, and the total «sum expended in wtfges, pefsions^ and 
allowanoofl, is about 60,000 rupees bi-monthly. 

6 On the demise of the Bajah the Government, 22nd 
November 1856, directed (he Besident to^cOntiniib until farther 
orders the payment of ^all customary pensions, sllowances or 
wages to tho family, dependents, or servants of the late Prince, 
Imt^ that the recipients were clem ly , to understand thalf' these 
disbursements had been authorized only jt^mporarily and untih 
the decisiomof the Honourable Gonrt upon the whole qaestion 
was Tcceived • The Honoumble Com t in their recent despatch, 
para G, have approved of those ‘orders. 

C. The investigation of tho numerous claims to provision of 
some kind that will bo advanced by the parties referred to in ttia 
preceding paras , will of itself b® no light task There are, 
however, soveial other important subjects for inquiry in connec- 
tion with tho late Rajah besides these cli^ims , 

7 First — There ai‘o some valuable chntt'’ums and chouliries 
endowed with lands yielding an annual revenue of about a lakh 
and twenty thousand Rupees There are large balances out- 
standing against tlie holders of these lauds, who, aware of the 
llijah’s objection to seek the aid of the Company’s* Courts to 
enforce h^sjusb light, have wilfully withheld their rents In 
some cases the lands have been misappropi lated or fraudulently 
alienated, and there are numerous idlers and hangers on the 
Palace servants who hold useless offices in these institutions 
The ebonite y establishments should be remodelled and freed 
from all abuses, and the pi opertv belonging to them devoted to 
the purposes for whibh i,t was originally granted, , 

« < 

6 Second.— Claims on the part of pagodas to * payments of 
allowances have to be in^^&stigated and some soheme laid down 
in respect to the continuanoe of these endowraents, m some oases 
cither by money, grants, or by assignments of lands. 

•m 

9. Third , — There are some vahiable villages bejonging to the 
Baj different psitts of the Province, some retained by Snrfojee* 
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when the oonntry ^as assumed by the British Cioverument^ aod 
some subsequently acqaired by purchase^ These should be exa- 
mined and ai&y claims to or liens upon them considered. 

10.O F^tirih , — Some debts due by the Sato Rnjah to private 
pai'tics or claims on bohajf of members ^of family still letnam 
to be settled, '' 

11, 'Fifth , — Arrangements mnst bo made of the abohlion of 
the Eajah’s Courls, and for the disposal of smis already on the 
file, as well as for the establishment of a Company’s £our£ (pro- 
bably that of a District MunsiflT) lu the Fort of T&njore, which 
•will henceforth be under the juiisdiction of the Civil and' Crimi- 
nal Courts of the Zillah 

Sixlh — There are m th^ Palace Stale jewels of great 
value, a valuable Library of Oiiental works, and an armoury 
which have fallen into Grovernment with the Raj 

13 It appears to this Govornraent tliat the several matters 
above* recited cannot bo duly inquired into except by an officer 
.specially deputed for the purpose The preseut Acting Collector 
has been but lately appointed, he is now to the Distiict, he had 
no experience m the intrigues of a Hahratta Court, and evou 
were his^acguaintances with them greater, the operous duties 
devolving on him as Collector and Magistialo and one of the 
heaviest dwtricth lathis Presidency, would leave him no** leisure 
for such a task. 

14. Under these considerations, I am directed to suggest 
that some officer should be specially sent as Commissioner to 
Taujore, should be placed in charge of the Residency, and bo 
directed to inve^tigarte and report upon i]io Various important 
questions above enumerated, and any others that naay hereafter 
occur to the- Government as demandings inquiry m connection 
with the general subject, 

15. If this bo approved, ihe Government proposed to select 
for the duty, as the officer best qualified for it, Mr, H. Forbes> 
at present adClng as 3rd iKfember bf the Board of Revenue, 
has, for several years, been Besidtnt at T^njore ;* as well aa Cal- 
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lector and Magistrate of the district, and 'who possesses an inti-* 
mate acquaintance witlf the officers of the DnVbar Jhe Govern- 
ment would propose that„ Mr Forbes, whilst en)j»loyed m the 
service, should liraWi m addition to his present allowa^ee as act- 
ing third Member df the Board of Revenue, iBupoes 600 per 
mensem, being the ratft usually atiowed to a Member of the Board 
on deputation As bis absence from Madras would not exceed 
three or four months, and the*S^ior Member of the 'Board,* ]\lr, 
Goldmghani, will i^ejoin it immediately, Jbis commission in the 
Noitllern Cii cars having been closed, it would not be necessary 
to supply Mf. Forbes^ place at the Board for tho period of his 
employment at Tanjore, and no expense would consequently be' 
incurred on that account 


16 As the allowances, wTiioh since the death of the R^ih 
have been paid to liis family and^ dependents, will continue to be 
disbursed until some s^tlemeut be effected, I have to solicit 
that this Qoveinmont may be favored with the pleasuic of the 
Goveinment of India on the pioposod deputation of Mr, H Forbes, 
at as early a date as may bo convenient 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, • 

T. PtenoFT, ^ 

Chief Sec t eta) 1/ 

(A True Copy) 

WlLLIAfi A. Seakle, 

BegisUa) 

Fort St GjoUge, Jh?// 1856 ^ * 


No. 373. 

Extract from the Minutes of Oomultationt dated 2Ui Ocioher 1856. 
Read the following letter from ‘the OommissioneiMi of Tanjore. 
• (Here enter 18th October 1856, No» 18), 
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* Tlie GoT€)rameat quite approve of the CommiefioBor’e proceed* 

ings as repo^d m the above letter. • * ^ * 

. 2. They n^*et the dilatoriness of the Sarkeel, bat trast that 
the^ery. )foper letter addiressed by the Gonmiissioner to that 
Officer will indace him to use his atmosti exertions to meet* 
with despatch Jhe reqaisftion made npofi him by the Acting 
Rebident. 

* • ‘ . (T«ue Extract ) 

. •• T. PrCBOFT, • , 

4i 

To CJu ^ Sea eiary 

• n. Forbes, Esq, . 

Commissioner of Tanjoi e 

(A tru5 Copy ) 

, William A. Searlp, 

• Rpgisiiai. 
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From 


No. 46W 

G F*Eomonsione, Esq , 

mSccretavj to the Oovemmani of India, 


To 


T Pycroft, Esq , 

Chief Secy to the GovZ ofFott St George, 


Fated Fort William, the \Bth Septemlcr 1856. 
« Foreign Debautment. 

SlB, ^ , * 

I am directoa by the Governor- Oeneial in Council to acknow- 

No 200 , 10 th July ^*^ 8 ® ‘^® iefipatohes noted lu 

16 C 0 , No. 261 , 22 ad tbe margin and m reply to observe as fol< 
August 1866 . ___ 

2. The Gkovernm^ of Madras are anxious to receive authority 
to net in the matter of ^e Taxijore Family, and your letter dS^ed 

• u 



ihe 22od nUhnt}^ reporiiitg recent proceedings at Tanjorcy makde 
*it desir|dAo that eilould be giTen forbbwibb. ^ 

3 In your previons letter, dated the 10th Jaly^Iasf, the Goy- 
ernnient of Madras have sufficiently shown tliat the subjects 
vrlndli call for inyestigation aud settlement are uo numerous and 
important as to I'eqni^e to bo dealt with by an Qfficer appointed 
for that special purpose. The selection of Mr. H Forbes, late 
I^sidoiit at Taigore, for tins dufty, a very proper one and is 
accordingly sanctioned by Ins Lordship yj, Council. 

4. Of the various questions requiung consideration, those 
connected with the “ Choultries” and lauds on which balances 
of Revenue are due, the claims for Pagodas, tho rights over vil- 
lages retained by the Bajali, when the administration of tho 
country was assumed by the il^ritish Government, and tho 4 k^o1i- 
tion of tho Rajah’s Courts, tl^o Governor- General in Council 
leaves for disposal by the Government of Madras 

n. But tho mode m which it may Jie proposed deal with 
the Rajah’s debts, and with tho State Jewels, Library, and 
Armoury, should be reported to the Government of India before 
nny measures are taken, as also the apportionment of pensions, 
or gratuities to the family and dependents of the Rajah. Upon 
the last poii\t it will be necessary to lay down the rqles by which 
the Government of Madras should be guided 
6 A year ago the Honourable Court,- luf addressing the 
Government of India upon the subject of re^adjustmeut of stipends 
paid to tho Mysore familyf required a Boheme should bo devised 
which should provide for the gradual disown tinuance of the exist- 
ing system (in which there was nothing fbced or ceilam as re- 
ga\^ds the future) on the future absorption of the descendants of 

Tippoo Sull^au among the mass of the British subjects m India. 

< 

7. The Govornmenji^ of India therefore framed^ certain rules 
applicable to the fiarticular condition of this family, which trans- 
mitted to the Honourable Courj/ for sanoUon It was at the same 
time proposed that the principal of these rules should, « with the 
necessary adaptations in each case, be applied tc all political 
al^pendiaries lu -India having no hereditary rights to their siiplnds 
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^ 8. The relaifiona whom the Rajah of Tanjor^ has left aw iui 

the poaitioiii J^hey ai^ without any rights^of iAhentauee,^«and iifr 
determijaiog ttfe eoaditions with which peomons to be apportion* 
od te thenk^for their own support, and for the support of ^hoao 
dependbnts upoi^ them, the pimciple abov^mentipned, that is, 
the gradual but certain* terminate JU of the pension, should be 
kept m view. 

* * rrA V • . • 

9 Tnis is perfectly coinpatible with the already declared in- 
tention of .the Goverugnent, from which there can by no depar- 
ture, to treat tbn widows, daughters, and dependents of the late 

!l^jah with kindness and liberality * 

• • 

10. The claimants upon the consideration of Oovcrni^eut in 
the picseut instance are desirable as being of three classes 

fj — Tlio members of tho Rajah’s fanuly, nmety-two m 
number, and including tho Qlioen Dowager, eixteeu wives, 
two daughtoia, two sisters, s& natuial sons, and eleven natural 
daughters * ♦ 

Swd — The relations numbering 178, and drawing allowances 
to the amount of 4,661 Rupees a mouth 

11. In dealing with the first of these classes the GoVoinor- 
Goneral in Council icquests that tho Government of ^Madias will 
provide that no person of the Rajah’s family sliall be placed in a 
woise CondktiOD* so* far as stipend can secure this, thanJicreto- 
foro , and if there should be members of it to whom individually 
no allowanco in money has huheito been allotted, and, if it 
should be judged desirable to assign pensions to thos<^ that the 
sums should be fixed in the spiiit of tho above rule. 

12 It 13 next to "be considered to wh^t cktent the pcnsipna 
granted to tho^e, who avo described as members of family of 
tho Rsjah, shall be heritable The Madryq Government has given 
no clue to the nature of the relationship of* these nmoty-two 
members to the head of the house, except as regards tho thu'lj<« 
eighL individuals enumerated in the despatch. There remains, 
therefore, fifly*fonr uadosonbed. * it ib probable that very many uf 
those ore not so closely coimtjjjted with the fiiauly.tree as to 
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(lidir dwoendanifa! any tiUa to a contintiod provision from tho , 
public Revenue, Irat n][toD this point no opinion caajw pronoun* 
oed until further information has been received ‘f' , 

i 

» ft 0 

13.^ As regards tlie near relations of tlie late RAjali w1i<o have 
been specially described, tlio Gover^on Gteneral in Council ro- 
qaosts tliat the following rales be adopted, and \le6lared, to the 
grantee as that which will govern the transmission of each 'pen- 
sion, upon the death of the person sipon whoui it is now to be 
seltlad, viz; that upon the demise of a slJlpendiary, if a man, it 
shall be for the Governmont of Madras to consi,der whether any, 
nnd w)iab descendants or relations of tho depeased were supported 
by tho stipend, and to assign to show reduced allowances notezeeed- 
iug in tho aggregate a moiety of that which was enjoyed by tho first 
recipient Further, that, upon the death of any person«41*ns 
admitted to stipendiary, his doficendauts and relations shall be 
dealt with in like manner, the whple of thorn receiving in the 
not m(!rre than a moiety of t^e stipend, which had been 
fixed upon him, and that upon tho death of any of those to 
whom this last and farther reduced rate of pension shall bo awatdn 
cd, no claim shall be recognized in his deacondaiits to a continu- 
ance oT au allowance or any scale whatever, and lastly, that in 
the case of yromen of tlie Rajah’s family to whom stipends may 
now be gi anted, it shall be for the Government of Madras to 
inqiiitcf upon the death of any of them, whethei *anyf and what, 
ixdla^ions of the deceased were snpported from the stipend, and 
to give to such as may be judged worthy of considerations life 
pensions, ctlie aggregate of which shall ng^t exceed a moiety of 
that which was accorded to the deceased, but that the transmis- 
biou bhaU stop here, and that there *6lull be no eecoud 
lubeutauoepf^auy portion of the stipend 

14 By these rules ^le object recently attained in the case 
of the^desoendauts of Tippoo Sultau, security for the cessation 
of the system of pensions will be ensured prospectively as regards 
the family of Tanjore. The heirs and iclationa. of TafQ'ore pen- 
sLOueins will kuow exactly what to cpcpect and Will see before 
tkom the time tvheu they must takejtheir place amongst the peo* 
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*ple of Itidia, and ret j upon their own exeriaone# • Vo ohat^ge 'Will 
come nnforeeeen nphn any one. The warding will extend^ thrcniigh 
Jjhtee genera^ons making itself sensibly felt upon eaoh snooession, 
and B6rv)!^g, it may be ho^d, to dispel gradaally the habits of 
improvident dependence and vicious idlen^s, which have been 
found inseparable from htipendiary royalty, when maintained 
indefinitely. 

• * ^ * 

15. The sedbnd class, eonsisiing of relations, 178 in number, 
IS not farther describhd in *yonr letter of the 10th July laet No. 
200, but it may bo assumed that it does not include many who 

•can claim to share largely in the fortunes of the ^amily^ seeing 
that the stipend hitherto enjoyed by each individual scarcely 
exceeds on an average of 26 Rapees a month. 

16. It is not probable that amongst these, any cases will arise 
which will not fully meet by the gfant of a pension for a single 
life , and in some it may be hccoptable that this should be com- 
muted for S giatuity Btit upon this point again it is necessary 
that the Government of l^adi'Us should repoit further before any 

* decision can be taken. 

1 7. There remains the class of servants and pensioners amount- 

ing to aboi^t 9,800. The Resident has been diiected to continue, 
until farther ciders, the payment of all customary pensions or 
salaries te the^anuly, dependents and servants of the late Rajah , 
but with the understanding that these disbursements aie author- 
ized only temporarily. ^ . 

18. As legal ds pensions it will probably be found that most 

of these must, in the observance of the spirit m which the Govern- 
ment of India ^esire to deal with all the ^claimants, be maintain- 
ed for the lives of th^ recipients, and that the salaries of the 
Chief Offica*s of the Rajah’s household should be continued to 
them also as life pensions. * • 

19 For tlie serranta and retauers some general rales sboald 
be laid*down, by Trbudi, according to length of service, a pension 
or gratuty propottu»gate to ^heir pay shall be avar^ to 
them. 
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The following scale wooM be suitable. 

Uadfer 7 yeaiV seVvice a gratuxfy of 8 iftontL’a pay. 

From 7 to 18 „ ^ 99 fi 

* ft 16 tcr20 ft w ^ i> I* 

It 2 OH 0 26 It It 12 ||« 

It 25 to 35 ,1 a pension d£ oue-tbird pay 

Above 35 t, „ of half pay 

ft • • 

^ The Governor- General m Council directs , mo to foqae&t 
that the Gqvernmeut of Madras mil hare the goodness to 
express their opinion upon the proposals above made iii regard to 
the mode of dealmg with the various claimants Tlio propobod 
aCioaut*of all peusions or allowUnces should bo rcpoited fur tlie 
buuctiou of the Supreme Government. 

I bav^the honor to be, 

/t # a # 

Q*F, Edmon-iond, 

. Secy to iho Out I oj ludi f 

Four William, the 28^A Sept 1856. ^ 

(A true Copy ) 

William A Seakli , 

liejulmt 


Record No 10 


No 13 

Political DisPARTMENr, 

• * 

• ^ No 311. 

Kdra^U from the Mmutes of OonsultaUon^ dated 25 //« 

• . * ^Septeniher 1856, , 

Read iiho following letter from the^ocrctary^to the 
Goygrnment of India. 

• (Hcfe enter 8 th September 1856 ) 

Bpsulved that the Copy of the above letter of that &om the 
Madras Govemmont, 10 th Jal/f to which it la a reply, ami of the 
llouourabie Court’s Despatch to the Gov^nment of Iildia, No 17 
of 1850, Political *Departmeat| be furnished to Mr* Henry Foibts 



* 2 JJuder the authorUiT* now convoyed fr9m«tfae Snpreme 
Government, the Jlight Hojiorahle the Governor in Connoil 
proceed to ^ppoiat Mr. Forbes to be Commissioner for the 
pucposo«of inquiring into, and reporting upon, the varions 
quesMoiis^ donjauding settlement in ooifnectio^ with the ex* 

tinction of the Baj of Tan^oVe. ' *• 

• * 

Tiiose snl^ects may bo divided into two classes, viz , those 

which ^havo been left for the disposal of this Government, and 
those wlncli are to .be reported to the Govenm^nt of India 
hefore any measures are taken. * 

Undci llicfiist head fall — 

— The chuttrnms endowed by the Bajah of Tanjore, the 
anangemont^ to be made for thoir future administration and for 
them upon an impioved footing, as well as for the recovery 
of the lent s due to them and of lands gradually alienated for them. 

S(cniid — Allowances to pagodas by assignment of tho lato 
Jlajah or bis aiicest irs, .tbeir nature whethdT tcrinmablo with 
the B.i) 01 pioper to be continued as perpetual endowments, and 
111 ilio latte* i‘asc whether by grants of money or of land 

7 ln}J — The state of the landed property, villages, or dotneh- 
c(l 1 uids ictaiued by Suifojee on the cession of the Tanjoro 
countiy 111 ^799 or subsequently acquired by him, •or by the late 
Rnjab, the claims to or hens upon them. 

4 The abolition of the BajaVs Courts, and piovlsion to be 

made for the dispensation of Civil and Criminal justice by Courts 
of tho Honorable Company of some of the classes obtaining in 
then' territory. • • 

5 On all these questions it will be for the Commissioner to 

report to Government after due inquiry, and the Goverxfhient 
null then pass on eadh sneh final orders as iilfay appear to 
be called for ^ • • 

• 

.C The subject reserved for the ultimate decision of the 
Supreme Government ari*e-* 

Fird debts of the bvte J}sjah ^ 

SecoHd.— The State peopert^, uiz., jewels, library, armour/, 
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TA/rd.— Stipei^, ponsioca or gprstaltiea to toe family, Ber» 
vants, and^ependaota of toe lato • 

7. Oa toese matters it will bo for Mr. Forboe^ to report in 
detail, and to supply all the information that may be^aeeessary 
to assist the Goremment of India in their settlement. 

8. Lists of coarse taken of all the jewels, beilouging to the 
Baj and passsing with it to tho Honourable Oompaoy, as also of 
the State armour and weapons, « &nd^ catalogue of the library. 
Due means will be adopted for tbe safe and careful custody of 
these yaluablea, until the pleasure of the Ooverument of India 
be known re^rding them* 

9 The principles that are io be followed for detei'minin^ the 
amount and terms of the stipends, pensions, gratuities which are 
to be conferred upon the Tanjbre family and tho servants^snd 
dependants of the late Rajah aro^ very clearly laid down in Mr. 
Secretary Edmonstone’a letter of the 8tli instant, paras 6 — 18 
Mr. Forbes will, in conformity with those principles, submit 
lists showing the individuals entitled in his opinion to pensions, 
renewable on the conditions specided in para 13 — to life pensions, 
and to gratuities, the amount of pension or gratuity, that he 
would recommend, and Ins reason in each case. 

10. As nQne of these stipends, pensions or gratuities can be 
given until they have been first submitted to the Government of 
India and reoeived their sanction, and as tho existing provision 
for the family and dependents must continue until the arrange- 
ments approved by the Oeveramenb of India can take effect, it is 
desirable that this part of his duty should, ^concurrently with the 
due security of the State valuables, engage Mr. Forbes’ earhest 

atteption and form the subject of hia^isb reports. 

• < 

11. It was oiiginally desigued by the Government as expreds- 
ed io their letter to t^e Government of India, « 10th July las^ 
para 10, that the bffleer deputed on this oommission should be 
placed in charge of the Besideney. Under present cirenmstanoto, 
however, and adverting to the numbeif and gratuity of the special 
questions that have to be repoeled on by the Commissiener, it 
seqms to the Government preferable tha^ his duty sbonld be oon- 





*finiBd to the pectilmr ohJectJ^ of hfs Hiiffiion, and the rontine 
and ontrent basinoBs of the jELoBidency ghould llie copdticied by 
the present I Acting Besident, irlxo slionld also conttline the 
UHjniry ipto such cases as may be referred to him by Goyemment 
of the nathre of those that hare lately be^ sent to him.* It is 
however to be clearly understood that the services of the Acting 
Resident bimdhlf and of his whole establishment are to be, in the 
mo^t unreserved manner, at the disposal of the Commissioner to 
be available in the modef that he may jndge most advisuhl^ 
towards facilitating I3ie purpose of his deputation* The Rcsi- 
denoy mansion will be at Mr. Forbes’ entire disposal, and he 

• Will, of coarse, have the freest access to the records. 

• • 

The Government feel that it would bo quite unnecessary for 
them to impress npou Mr Ch§riy, the permanent necessity of 
*Tiis co-operating cheerfully and zealously with the Commissioner 
in fuitlierauco of the impoitaift duties confided to him, nnd of 
meeting all his requisitions •promptly and to their fullest extent. 

12. A further point peniams to bo noticed The family arc to 
have stipends, but something must also be settled as to their 
domicile, and the order and diaciplioo to be maintained among 
them. Thus, if all the ladies remain in the Fort of Tanjore, is 
the pioaent anomalous state of things to continue Are some 
of the ladies to retain thow customs of privacy* and others to 

admit visitors they please ? 

• * • 

Mr Foibes, after ascci taming the wishes of the different 
members of the family, will be pleased to lepoit on tlio places of 
residence pioposed fur them, the xotmue to be allowed them and 
other arrangements. 


In his comipunications with them, it would be well that Mr* 

Fpibes should follow the course laid by Gov- 
Ext ivyj Ti • Coud. ® ^ 

dated 20tlf Septr. eminent for the Acting Be<^ident, viz , that 

1806, No 805. tliey should be made bysneauB of memoranda 

*or hats of questions drafted first by iihe Commissioner in English, 

and fiip placed on record, and translations into Mabratta, for 

despateb^to the Palace, madfw by some competent person who 

should countersigu them and, be held lespo^ible for them cor* 
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redness Tha answerff also in Mahrafcta besides being signed by 
the parties# giving then? whose signatures sliould be, verified by 
them in 'person before the Gominissioner should be (jfpaatersigned 
by the actual Amannensis who should be held responsable that 
the replies are*really loso taken down by him at Jbe dicrtatfon of 
the parties These propautions may not be necessaiy in all cases, 
and a disoj^etion is left to the Commissioner on tUis head, but 
they should always be employed wb®*^ theieis reason to ^appre- 
hend equivocation or mtrigao. ' 

Mr Foiber; will likewise report whether any guard should bo 
allowed the family on the Rajah’s troops being disbanded 

13. Mr Forbes will not make any formal announcement of 
the orders of tlio Government of India, but ho will possess the 
Durbar genoially with the purport of those instructions, inform- 
ing tliora that it has boon decided by the Home Authorities ttiat 
the Rnj of Tanjoro has become exknct on tlie death without male 
lioirs of the late llajah Sovajee, but that all liberality and consi- 
deration Will bo shown to the members the family, the servants 
and dependents He will njipnze them of the geneial piinciples 
which are to be followed in disposing of claims to stipends, pen- 
sions or giatuities, but without pledging Government to any par- 
tionlnr mode of dealing with any individual case He will also, 
should such caution appear called for, warn them of the conso- 
qncncosthat will certainly ensue fiom any factious opposition to 
the policy „that has been decided on in the case of the TaiijbreTinjr 
14 Mr Foibea will loqiiiro some servants and the Govern- 
ment will leave it to him to select his own establishment, who 
should, as faj; as possible, be persons unoonueotod with the Tanjoio 
District It lias occurred to Government that he might with 
advantage avail himself of the services of the able and respectable 
Shoristadar of ^the Board of Revenue, NarasingaTlow, but they 
will not fetter Inra i« the selection He will submit the names 

u « 

and number of Ins servants and the salaries, travelling allowances, 
that he would propose for thorn, which, when approved by Gov- 
ernment will be drawn in moritlily Contingent Bills, 

15. Mr Forbes, during Ins employment as Coramisisimor, will 
draw H special allowance of Rupees jOO per mensem in addition 



* to his pay and dopatation allowanoe as Sioti^g Member of tbe 
Board of ^renae.* » * • 

I 

(A True Extract.) 

T Ptoroft, • 


To 


B. Forbes, Esq. 


(4 Tifte Copy ) 


KJhief Secretary. 


WiLEUU A SUBLE, 
BegiHtar. 


Beeord No 11 


From 


No 10. 

Tanjore Commissioner’s Office, 
18//i Octfjhe^ 185G. 


II. Forres, Esq , 

e 

Comnmsiona ofTnnJoie, 

To 

% 

T Pycropt, Esq *, 

• Chef Secy to Govt , Foit 8t, George^. 

Sir, 

I have tho honor to report to yon my arrival at Tanjore on the 
* ISfch instant On the 1 5fh I requeued the mem- 
of the Durbar, and the three nephews* 
dra Mamiaroo J»gley, Qf jj^g Highness the fate Rajah as the tnale 
ManapaMotay representatives of the famJfy, to meet me 

at the Residency, vrhon, in accoyjlance ^ith the instmc- 
tions contained in the 13th paragraph of thS Extract frA>m the Mi- 
nutes of Consultation of the 25th ultimo, No. 311, 1 communicated 
to tliem generally the purport of the orders of the Government of 

India, alifinounced to them the decision of the Home Authorities 
* • ^ 
re^rdint); fhe Baj of Tanjore) informing them at the aas|e tune 
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tliaii liboralitj^ and confildoraHon would be shown to the family 
and reti^n^rs, and pntbilig them in possession *of the general prin- 
ciples on which claims to stipends and gratuities ^onld be dist 
posed of, but without pledging the Government to any^partioftlar 
mode of dealing with ^individual cases. r 

2. Prior information had evidently reached thcf Darbar of the 
extinction of the Raj, but they pppoar to have clung tq the hope, 
th^t a succession might still be possible, until ;the official an« 
nouncementf made to them by me, showed that that hope was 
vain. Much sorrow was expressed, and much grief was shown, 
but all at on^e submitted to tho authority of Government and, 
placed £homselves into hands. 

3 I took no further stops tq make the announcement public, 
but it had become so in great measure from the fact of my arnvai 
and the news communicated to the Duibar soon spread through- 
out tho palace. No demonstration • of the public feeling was 
made, and I had iio loason to require rany aid to tile ordinary 
Police of the town 

4 On the 29lh ultimo, I requested the Officiating Resident to 
order the preparation of ceitam lists of the family and retainers 
of tho Rsjah, and certain statements of lands, and other state 
property of tlfe Raj, which I should requite to have before 
me, before 1 could enter on the duty on which I aip engaged. I 
am aware that Mr Cherry at once issued the reijuired orders, 
and that he continued to press upon the suikcel the necessity of 
expedition On my ai rival, however, I found that nothing had 
been prepared and although 1 have not failed since the propiiety 
of despatch, I know that np to this time notlnug'lias been even 
commeuoud. This itris^s paitly from dilatory babita of busi- 
ness, which htve at all times made it difficult tq obtain any 
accounts from the palace^ partly from a natural and perhaps nu« 
consoious, unwiUingfiess on the part of the late Rajah's servants 
to take an active pait in the downfall of thw master's family, 
liud partly from the surkeel referring to the ladies for permission 
to prepare the noconuts raquired, which permission '^las been 
always withheld. ^ But whatever* may have been the cause^ the 



resnlt was the same, and the duties of my commii^ifjoti wer^ at a 
stand from ^proora^mation and delay* a policy at Vbicb the 
Mahrattas a^ perhaps of all people the most accomplished 

adepts. • * 

. • 

• • * 

5 It was evident tonn^ that 1 should ^ake no advance until 

affairs were in fcy own hands, and that something more tangible 

tb&n*a verbal aunouucemeut ^a» needed, to ronse the Bejab’s 

servants to a realization off the fact that the Baj had passed -to 

the British Governmenj I had also to carry but that part pf my 

instructions which directed mo to adopt measure^ for the safe 

• „ , and careful custody of the lewels, clothes. 

Consultation, 25th btate armour, and library These v^Lluables 

Se^ 1856, No 311, lemained in the care of the Baiab’s 

para. St*' 

servants, and without intending in the least 
degree even to insmnate tliah they weie not safe, I con« 
sidered that if I were to ho in any way responsible for therOf 
it was right that they ghould be under my* seal, and m my 
keeping 

» 

6 With the view, therefore, of securing this property, and of 
obtaining such access to it, and to the records, as should put it 
in my power to carry on my duty, I addiessed the surkeel, the 
letter of which I enclose a copy, and requested fho OflB.ciating 
Besidgnt ^o aoeompany me to the palace, and to place a guard 
over the State property; advantage w 4 S taken of the 25th Begi- 
ment halting at Tanjore to obtain the required party, and this 
morning, without any alarm, disturbance or excitement, sentries 
weie placed over the jewel house, the wardrobe, the af'senal; the 
place where the silver howdahs and coaches are kept, and over a 
magazine said t# be fall of ammunition ; Uxe magQ^zine is situated 
along way from the palace, and I proposed immediafely to destroy 
the powder, and to remove the guardt • The detachment was 
halted outside the palace, the sentries four in all, were alone taken 
insidci^ and the relief is at the outer gate. Orders have been 
given the men to permit ingress and egress as nsna), and to 
confine thblnselves solely to thb^uty of guarding ^he doors over 
which they have been severally placed* 
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u • 

7 Now that,I am able to make for myself tbe lists and state- , 
ments wWoh I could iJot procure from tbelSurkeel, I hope my 
duties will advance. 

I liave*tbe honor to be, 

' Sir, r 

Your most' obedient Servant, 

H “Foubes, 

• * 

Oomhmione'k * 

''Tanjore, 18^7i OdohcY 185G. 

To 

ThL CniEP SfiCRETARr TO Governmfnt. 

(A tiuo Copy ) 

William A Searlb, 

^ UecjisU^Y^ 

Jlcmd No 12 
No 873 

The Government quite approve of the Commissionei’s pro-^ 
ceedings as leported in tbe above letter * 

They regret the dilatoriness of the Surkeel, but trust that the 
very proper fetter addressed by the Commissioner ta that officer 
will induce bim to use his utmost exertions to meet with despatch 
the lequisitions made upon him * • 

Fort St. George, 21^^ Ociole7 3856. 


Reooid No 13. 


From 

H. rpRBEs; Bsq, 

^ Comnussioner of Tanjore* 

To i • 

B. Kamaksheeammah Bates Sabiba, 

. * Tanjore, 

Madam, 

Although I have been mau}^ years in Tanjore, arid have had 
tha pleasure of knowing many* members of your family, I have 
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. * ♦ 

never yet lied the honenr of ■peying itoy respect^ fe yon, bat 
knowing the^pnvacy and retirement im which it has always been 
your pleasure |0 live, I consider it right still to avoid^trespassing 
on yonr i%me, which I can* well believe is more pleasantly em- 
plojedTiD aiyications peculiar to yoursei, tbaxv m discussing 
public affaire. * • •* 

Having been directed by the government to place in safe and 
careful ^keeping the great ipas# of valuable property which be- 
longed to the Tanjoffe Raj, until the pleasure of tjio Govern- 
ment of India shall be known, 1 yesterday informed the ^uikeel 
of my intention to proceed to the palace to-day, akd to place a 
guard over the property I directed the Surkeel very carefully 
to explain to all the membeis of t)ie family that my proceedings 
liud reference solely to the safe custody of the propei ty, and that 
was not intended, in the smallest degiee, to exhibit distiess of 
any mcmbeis of the family, or in any way tointeifeie with their 
nsual movements and pui suits , 

I hope that tins Communication was duly made to you, iliat 
^you have been nndei no needless misapprehension of what passed 
and arc satisfied with ihe precautions taken to ensure the safety 
of so much that is of value 

I hope thst you will believe that in the duty oi^ which I am 
engaged, it will be my constant carc to consult the wishes of 
youiself aaid of the members of your family as far as* may bo 
consistent with my instructions, and that I shall adopt no mea- 
suiowitliont first considering bow it can be cairied out m the 
mannei most agieeable to you 

I have the honor to bo, 

Madam, . * 

Your obedient servant, 

H. Fokbfs, 

• Cow i7m^sio7icr* 

Tan^obe, 18/74 Octoler 1856 

(A true Copy.) 

. • William A. Seable, ^ 

’ • Jicgisiian 
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Record No 14, 

' • 

No 21. ^ f 

f; r» 

, f'RESiDEscr, Tanjorb, 1§56. 

• «. 

From ' ^ 

H Forbes, Esq , ^ , 

Commmio’ii&t. ' 


To 

NEELAKUNfA Rao, ANNONDA RAO, JuBVAH, 

, Officiating SurjLeel. 

Sir, 

On tlie 20th of September, I requested the Resident to ol)t/riu 
from you ceitam lists and statements which I required for the 
porformanoe of tlio duty on which 1 am noV engaged I am 
aware that Mr Cheiiy immediately communicated my wishes 
to you, and informed you of the propiiety of despatch 

2. Noaily three weeks have now passed and not only has no 
single paper reached me, but I have good reason to believe that 
tboir propaiation has not been commenced 

3 The duty on winch I am now engaged I am performing 
iindei the peremptory oiders of Government, apd it is one that 
brooks no delay, it i^, therefoie, necessary that I should at once 
adopt measures to prepare myself the accounts which I lequire, 
and which I look for in vain from you 

4 When on the 15th instant 1 oommnmcated to you, to the 

Durbar generally, and the nephews of the late Rajah, thedeci- 
ikion^ut which the Government bad arrived with reference to the 
Taujore Raj,S).Dd th^e general piiiiciples cfa which T was lustuict* 
ed to act in lesummgcthe Raj, and making provision for the 
family ^and retainers, I informed you that while all private 
property would be sorupulously respected, the public property of 
ihe State wanted to pass to the British Government. That 
pio|?erty the Government OrdOted me to place safe and 
uaiefal keeping/ * 
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5 to enable me to do this, and also to plao&at In ray' power, 
to obtain aU the iiffortnation 1 reqriiie, a4iaut the Stat& property, 
V^hether in l^nd, jcwel*^, or othetwiso, it is tny intention to 
asstrme possession m the name of the British Govcrnment»of all 
the late Aajah’» villages and gardens incAdiiig endowments to 
choultries ahd^agodas of the pnblio ^iropeity now m the Fort of 
I’anjorc, and of all the recoids connected with the Raj, but, 
while it is necessai‘y that 1 sheulft do this, I have to assilre you, 
and to beg that you ^ill assure others-, that a careful investi- 
gation Will be made^ into all claims that may be advanced by 
institutions, or individuals, to any part of the property, and that 
hll to which a claim may be substautiatcd will be restored to its 
proper owners ’ 

• 

» I have requested the Collectoi to lesume for the time all 
the Villages and gaidens, to giVf notico to all the village scivants 
to produce then accounts befoie me, and to wain the mirasidars 
and renter^ to pay their kists only to the Gcweinmcnt officcis 
1 havn to request that similar directions may be issued from your 
office 

7 I propose to take dbaige of the public property Within the 
Fort eaily to-morrow morning, and to place it m charge of a 
detachment' of British troops, and 1 request that you will meet 
me at the East gate of the Fott at half past five o’clock m com- 
pany wit8 the officer of the Tashakhana, the arsenal, the ward- 
lobe depaitmeut, the library, the magazine, the Rajah’s silver 
howdahs, coaches, and palanquins and of the puhlic rccoids. 

> 

8 You will publicly call upon each officer to give up truly 

and faithfully, all that is within his chaige, jvhenever it may be, 

and will warn each that the displeasure^of the Biitish Govern* 

ment Will be fhown to any, who may hereaftex* be found m any 

way to have evaded this demand. '* * . • 

> 

* 9 To yourself personally I feel sure that such a warning is 
needleiB, and I know that you are well convinced that you cw 
in no bettoir way serve the Rajah/s family, than by fidelity to the 
British Government. . , 



10 It IS ODl,f farther necessary that I should request thaC^ 
you 'Will take every measure to prevent any needless alarm or 
disquietude to the family, from the measure, it is ziecessary that 
I should take in assuming possession C)f the public property,, you 
will inform th^m in fny name that the British troops ^are not in- 
troduced into the Fort^from any feeling Of distrust towards any 
member of tbe family, that they will be paiticul^rly ordered to 
interfere in no way whatever With the movements or purruits of 
any of the inmates of the palace, and lhat they will be employed 
solely and entirely as guards over valuable' property, as you are 
yourself awaj^e is the universal practice in all places under the 
Bi itish, Q-overnment 

1 have the honor to be, 

9ir, 

Tour obedient Servant, ^ - 

^ H Foubes, 

0 Commissioner 

(A True Copy,) * 

William A Searle, 
Ecgistrar 


Eecord No. 15, 

No 13 

Judgment of the Lords of tbe Judicial Confmitttfj Of the 
Privy Council on tbe appeal of the East India Company v 
Kamatch^ Baye Sahiba from the Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Madras^ delivered the 27th day of July 1859. 

Present. 

Lord Kingsdown^ Dean of the Arches, Sir Edward Byan, Sir 
John Taylor poloridgo,"^ and Sir Lawrence Feel 

This is an appeal from a decree of the Equity side of the 
Suprenqp Court of Judicature at Madras, by which it was declared 
that the respondent, the plaintiff in the suit below, as tbe eldest 
widow of Sevajee, the Bajah of Tanjore, who hadtlied i^^^state, 
was entitled to inherit and possess, as bis heir and legal represen- 
tative, hie private particular estate and effects, real' and personal, 
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left by him at tbe ti*me of hia deatb^ sul^'eot to the payment aod 
satisfaction ^thereout., of ^tbe present debts, if any, ot Jbe said 
Sevajee ; an^^to any legal claims and demands that might exist 
against sacb pri7ate and ^artioalar estate and effects, amd the 
Ooatt*declAred Jihat the defendants, the llast India Company, 
were trustees for the plaintiff, for, and in vespect of, the private 
and paiticnlar Estate and effects, real and personal, left Uy the 
said *Saivajee at the time of his dhatb, and possessed by themi 
their officers, servants, and agents, as in the Bill mentioned * 

The decree proceeded to direct various accounts aftd inqjQiries 
founded upon these declarations 

In the very able argument addi^ssed to us at the Bar," many 
objections were made on the appellant council to this decree, 
but mam point taken, and lihat on which their lordships 
think that the case must be decided, was this — that the East 
India Company, as trustees^ for the crown, and^ under certain 
restrictions^ are empowered to act as a Sovereign State lu 
transactions with other Sovereign Skates of India, that the 
Bajah of Taujore was an ludependeut Sovereign m India, 
that, on hia death in the year 1855, the East India Company, 
in the exeicise of their sovereign power, thought £t from 
motives of §tato to seize the Bajah of Taujore, and the whole 
of the property the subject of this suit, and did seize accor- 
dingly^ and tb|it over an act so done, whether rightfully or 
wrongfully, no Municipal Court has any juiisdiction The 
general principle of Law was not, as indeed it cohld not, with any 
color of reason, be disputed The tiausactions of mdepoudeut 
States between each othoi are governed by other la^s than those 
which Municipal Courts could administer, such Courts have 
neither the mesms of deciding what is riglit, nor .the power of 
enforcing any decision Which they make. , * 

But it was contended, on the part of {he respondent, that thiau 
case did not fall within the principle, for the following reasons : — 

1 ^cause, as it was said, the East Judia Company did not 
stand m thb position of^ an mdependent sovereign, that such 
powers of sovereign ty as were exercised on behalf oflhO 
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pany ■were vcatqclj not in ihft CoTn|)any but in 'tbo GoY&movf 
Genernl tixf^ wlv)*are protected by I^Cgislative enactmcuta 

for what they may do in that character. ^ ^ 

2 *Tlie seizure m this case did noi take place by the exercise 
of a sovereign* power against another independent ^ow€r, but 
was a mere succesaion by an aaaerfced legal title to property, 
?illeg€!d to have lapsed to the Company — and 

« . f. ' * 

S That there is a distinction between the public ^ind private 
property of* the Itajah, and the Oonjpatfy never intended to 
exercise their^ sovereign powers, as to the latter whatever they 
might do with respect to the former , tliat the Company, there; 
fore, are in possession of property by the nnauthoiizod act of 
tlieir officers, for which no protection can bo claimed on the 
grounds which would protect the public property fron^ tjjc 
jurisdiction of the Court ^ 

On the first point their lordships are unable to discover any 
room for doubt 'The careful and able ;*evjew of several Charters 
and Acts of Parliament bearing upon the subject which they had 
i^he advantages of hearing at the Bar, has satisfied them that the, 
Law, as it stood m the year 1839, is accurately stated in the 
following pa8«>age in the Judgment of Chief Justice Tiridal m 
case of Gibs 9 n vei ms The East India Company, 5 Beng N C 
273, in which after refei ring to various legislative enactments, 
he observes that from these t ^ o • 

* It IS manifest that the East India Company have been 
invested with powens and privileges of a two-fold nature, per- 
fectly disfie;nct from each other, viz , powers to cany on a trade, 
as merchants, subject only to the prerogative of the Crowrt, 
to b^e exercised by the Board of Commissioners foi the affairs 
of India pow^r to acquire and retain and, govern territory to raise 
and mamtaiu armed forces by sea and laud, aud to make peace 
tir war jvith the naffc^ve powers of India ** 

That acts done in the execution of Sovereign powers were not 
subject to the control of the Municipal Courts, either of .India or 
Great Britain, was sufficiently ^established by the esses of the 
*NaJ>bb ef Arcof^. The IJast India Company lu the Court of 
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‘CUmevy m ftieyeac W t\\e Advocate- G^wA wbus Sj«A 

Ally laefor© ttie Priyy Council m ISa?/ * * 

The subseduenfc Sfcatuxe of 3 and 4 W. IV , 0 85, in no 
degree diminishes the nuShoiity of the East India Company to 
0 X 01 cnse dii bebalf of the crown of Great fentain^ and subject to 
the contest thereby,* psovided, these •'delegated powers of 
sovereignty. ^ 

The*next questnon is — yVh^t is the real character of ihe aot 
done in this case ? VJas it a“ seizure by ailntrary poiyer on behalf 
of the oi*own of Great Britain of the dominions and propeity of 
a neighbournig state, an aot not affecting to itfstify itself on 
grounds of Municipal Law^ Or* was it, in whole op in* part, a 
possession taken by the crown under colour of legal title of the 
progei ty of the late Bajah of Tanjore, in trust, for those who, by 
*iaw, might be entitled to it on the death of the last possessor ? 

If it were the latter, the defence set up has no foundatieu 

It is extremely diflScuIt^ to discovei in these papers any ground 
of legal right, on the pait of ihe Ea4 India Company oi of the 
» crown of Great Biitajn to the possession of this Raj, or any part 
of the property of the llajali on his death, and, indeed, the seiznie 
'wa.s denounced by the Attorney-Goneml, wlio, from circumstances 
expiamed Ito ns at the hearing, appeared as counsel Jbr the respon, 
dents, and not in Ins oiHcial character as appellants, as a most 
Violent aad nilHnsUfiable measure The Rnjah was an* indepen- 
dent sovereign of Territories undoubtedly minute, and bound by 
tieaties to a powerful neighbour, which left him practically little 
power of free action, but he did not hold his territory, such as 
it was, as a fief of the British Ciown, or of the East India Com- 
pany, nor does there appear to have been anj^ pretence for claim- 
ing it, on the death of ^tho Rajah without a son, ^ by any legal 
title either aa* an escheat or as hona vmih. It should seem, 
therefore, that tho possession could hardly have taken upon any 
such grounds 

Acaardingly the appellants in their answers, page 4, pava^ 
graph 3, allege that on the death of the late Rajah “it was 
determined, as an act of Btate.by the defendants and the^ 
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tisb Oovernmont^*’ that tbe Eaj and dignity of Eajafa of Tan- 
jore was, extinct, and tHat tbe state of |Taiijt>re faa4 thereupon 
lapsed to the defendants m trust for Her Majestj^, and it was^ 
thereupon also deteimined by tbe * defendants, as "of state 
and Government, that' tbe whole dominions andrsov^eigdty of 
the State of Tanjore, together with the»pioperty belonging there- 
to, should be assumed by the defendants m trust, /or Her Majes- 
ty tbe Queen, and should becoz&e part of the British ierritones 
and dominions m India m trust for Her M^^esty. 

They then allege that the whole of the property which they 
have seized, b&s been seized by virtue of tbeir Sovereign rights 
on behalf of Her Majesty, and itisist that the Court has no juris- 
diction to inquiic in the circumstances of tbe seizure, or its jus- 
tice with respect to the whole or any part of the seizure. ^ ^ 

Tbe facts as they appear m the, evidence are these ; — On Nov- 
ember 1855 the Rajah died. The GQvernment of Madras, within 
which Prosidency«Tanjore is situated, commuuicatedf.the fact of 
his death to the Governor- General of India, and this fact, with 
the views of the Government of Madras and of the Governor- 
General m Council, as to tbo steps which ought to be tahen upon 
bis death in regard to bis dominion and property was communi- 
cated to the Court of Directors in England. r 

The Ictteis in which these views were communicated are not 
found among the papers befoie us, but it appears f rom ^he*letter 
of the Court of Directors, 16th Apiil 1856, page 60, that these 
Goveinments were of opinion that tbe dignity of tbe Rajab of 
Tanjore wa^ extinct, and that they bad taken possession, or were 
about to take possession, of the dominions and property of tbe 
Rajah, and lutended^to deal with them in such manner as appear- 
ed to them to^btijust. * 

The answer of tbo "Court of Directors is to the following effect :~ 
* After (adverting *to a suggestion which bad been to recog- 
nize one of the daughters of the deceased Rajah as his successor, 
they say— 

^ 8. ^ By no law or usage, howe^V, has the daughter Ctf a Hindu 
RnjiLh any right of succession tef the Raj, and it is entirely ont of 
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\*ihe question thab wo should create such a righ 1 >for the sole pur- 
pose of perpetuating a ti^Iar principality* at a great coat to the 
public revenue. ^ 

4? Wh a^ee in the unanimous opinioikof your Goverhmenfc, 

and the Government of Madras, that the dignity of Bajah of Tan- 

• ®* 
jore IS extinct.^ ® 

It only remains to expres^ our cordial approbation of the 
intentions you express of«treating tho widows, daughters, and 
dependents of the lato Rajah with kindness and libaiality^ We 
shall, doubtless, receive at an eaily period, from you or from the 
Madras Government, a report of the arrangements’hiade for car- 
rying these intentions into effect. * 

6 The Resident was veiy properly directed to continue all 
^xistjpg allowances until he could report fully on them to Gov- 
ernment, but to inform the recipients that Government were not 
to be considered as pledged i^p their continuance. 

It seems^obvioua from itlns letter that the Company intended 
to take possession of the dominions and property of the Rajab, 
•as absolute lords and owners of it, and to tieat any claims upon 
it, of his widows, and relations and dependents, not as a right to 
bo dealt with upon legal principles, but as appeals to the consi- 
deration and liberality of the Company. 9 

The further jiroceedings wore of tho same character On the 
loth JuljnSSG, thd Government of Madras wrote to the’ Gover- 
nor-General m Council, and after giving an account of diffeient 
portions of property of tho late Rnjah, and pointing out various 
difficulties and questions which must arise out of it, ^hey sug- 
gested that some person should bo specially sent as a Commis- 
sioner to Tanjorq, who should be directed ip investigate and> re- 
port upon the ^various important questions above enumerated, 
and any others that may hereafter occur^ to this Government, as 
demanding enquiry in oonnection with the general subject. 

By a letter of tho 8 th September 1856, the Governor-General 
in CouiMil approves of appointing a Commissioner, and of tho 
selection of* Mr. Forbes for the jfhrpose. He points out oei^am 
mattes amongst others, the abolition of the Rajah’s^ourts $ 
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Tvliilih lie loaves 'to the disposal qf the Government of Madtda.* 
Hut llio'iriode in wliidfi it may l)e pr<Jpasefl to deal with the 
Riijah^s debts, and with the state jewels, library, jiiid armoury^ 
shonld'be leported tojjihe Governor-General of ludfa bfifore^ny 
measures are ta*ken, as also the appointment of pe^sioifs and gra- 
tuities to the family, and depondenti^ of the Ita;|ah " Gpon the 
last point, it will be necessary to lay down rules by which the 
Gq^veiiiment of Madras should fie guided • 

Mr ^ FoibCfS was accordingly appointed *(fo discharge this duty, 
and wLitten msti actions for that purpose were given to him by 
the Government of Madras, on the 25th of September 1856 He 
was directed not to make any geueial anuouncemeiit of the 
orders of the Goveinineiit of ^ India, but tofnrnibh the Durbar 
generally with the purport of those lustructionsj informing^Jihej^ 
that it lias bocn decided by the Homo authorities that the Raj 
of Tanjore had become extinct, but that all libeiality would be 
shown to the members of the family^ servants and dependents 
Ho was also, should such caution appear called for, to warn them 
of the consequences that would ceitauily ensue from any factious 
opposition to the Policy that had been decided On in' the case of 
the Taiijoro Raj — Appendix 80 

In what manner Mr Forbes executed the powe'is Conferred 
upon him, appears iii his evidence and by the documents proved 
in the cause • ^ ' 

On the 29th September, he caused an order to be made on the 
Suikeel, an officer of the late Rajah, directing him to make 
out a list of the property belonging to the Raj. No attention 
having been paid to this order, Mr. Forbes soon afterwards went 
himlielf to Tanjoro, and took up his abode at the Residency, and 
on the I7tlf OctoJ^er 1856, sent a letter to t]|;Le Surkeel, set 
^ont at page 85 of the^ Appendix, in which he informs him 
of his intention to take possession of the public property of 
the State for the British Government and to place it m i&fe 
keeping He informs the Surkeel that he intends to taka charge 
^of t]ie public property within the Fort, eaily the nest morning, 
anfl to place it m charge a detachment of the Biitish 
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Troops, aBd he requests,® that the Surkeel viU meet him 
at the East Gats^of the Port at hartf^past 5 o’cloek, m cota- 
paay with* the Mardsl^ina of the Teshackera, the arsenah and 

•other TaiioQfl department^. 

• • I M • 

On th^ following morning, accordmgljl takn^g advantage, as 

he says, of the presence gf the 25th Regiment 6f Infan tiy, he 
goes to the ptlace and takes possession of the property which is 
ibcfn^m it He^has it placed in» rooms, sealed with his seal, and 
stations sentries at the different doors. * 

It is clear from Mr Forbes^ report to the Madras*GoveAment, 
of what took place on the occasion, that though n® resistance was 
•offered by the family of the Rajah, or inhabitants of th^Fort, to 
the seizure of the R'lj, and of the palace and property of the 
Rajah, it was regarded on both ^idcs as a mere act of power not 
• reai*sted, because resistance would have been vain “ Much sor- 
row, be says, “ was expressed, and much grief was shown, bat 
all submitted at once to the authoiiby of the Government and 
placed themselves in its bands ” * 

It is by these acts of Mr Forbes that the East India Company 
IS m possession of whatever pioperty it holds now claimed by the 
lesponden! The acts of Mr Forbes weio appointed by the Go- 
vernment of Madras by a minute dated 21sfc October 185b, and 
jthey aie adopted and ratiHed by the appellants in^ their answer 
in this suit 

What^rop&ty of the Rajah was within the authority given to 
Mr Forbes, -and what may be the consequence of any seizure m 
excess of that authority, we will consider under the next head^ 
but that the seizure was fiu exercise of sovereign ppwer effected 
at the arbitrary discretion of the Company, by the aid of Jlili- 
tary force, can hardly admit bf doubt. ^ , 

But then it is contpnded that there is a distiilction between 
the public and private property of a Hindu Sovereign, and that 
although during his life if he be an absolute Monarcl^ he m^ 
dispose of all alike, yet on his death some portions of his pro’’ 
pertj^ termed his private property, will go to onoeet of heirs, and 
the Raj with^ that portion of tljo^property which is called pnbho 
will go to the succeeding Rojah^ ^ 
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It is very pnobable that this may b6 so, the general jule of Hin- « 
du inheritance is partibiiify, the sacoessien of one heir, as m the 
case of a Baj, is the exception. But, asl^ming this^, if the Oom- 
pany, in the exercise of their soyereigu* power, haT^^ thought fit* 
to seize the whole pifiperty of the late Eajah, priyate^s well as 
public, does that circumstance give any jurisdicAon over their 
acts to the Court of Madras. If the Court cannnt inquire into 
the act at all because it is an apt ^of State, can it inquire into 
any part of it, or afford a relief on the ground that the soveieign 
poweishas been exercised to an extent which Municipal law will 
not sanction P , 

It iB.isaid, however, that it^was not the intention of the East 
India Company that the private property of the Uajah should bo 
the subject of seizuie, and it is observed in the judgment of the 
Court below, that the letter of Mr Forbes to the Suikeel af tha- 
17th Oolober 1856, shows thatrlio knew there was private pro- 
perty amongst that about to be seized, and that he expressly 
states that all property to which a claip can be estahhshed shall 
be restored to its owner. 

But it appears to their lordships that in this passage the Chief , 
Justice has not quite accurately collected the meaning of Air 
Forbes’ letter, the distinction there made between private and 
public property seems to apply, not to property of the Bajah, bu*- 
to property which might be seized by the Officers as m the pos- 
session of, or apparently belonging to, the Bajab, while fact, it 
belonged to, or was subject to, the olaims of othbr persons All 
claims which might be advanced to any part of the property 
seized by aiDBtitutions or individuals ^ere to be carefully investi- 
gated, and all to which a claim might be substantiated would be 
restpred to the owic^r. 

Bub whatfyer may Ibe the meaning of this letter, it affords no 
argument m favor bf the judgment of the Court, but rather an 
T^rgnmept against ;*t« It shows that the Government intended to 
seize all the property which actually was seized, whether puUic 
or private, subject to our assurance, that all which upon inv^tiga^ 
tion should be found, to have Ijepu improperly seized, would be 
^restfia^^ But even with resect to property not belonging to 
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the Bajah, it is diffionU to Suppose that[the Goxemmeiii intended 
to give a legal right oflredress to thoSe^who mjighfc think them* 
selves wronged) and tqfsnbmit the condaot of their OffioerS) in 
*the^ ezeqption of a politioat meaenre, to the judgment o^a legal 
tribopal I The^ intended only to declarj the ponrae which a 
sense of justice and hnsna^ity wonld indnjse them tb adopt. 

With respedfc to the property of the Bajah, whether public or pri- 
Vieitb) ^ IS clear tb^t the Oovemnsent intended to seize the wholoi 
for the purpose winch the^ had m view required the applicafion 
of the whole They* declared their inteution to mdke pravision 
for the payment of his debts, for the proper maintenance of his 
•widows, his daughters, his relations, and dependents , hat they 
intended to do this accoiding to their own notions of what was 
just and reasonable, and not according to any mles of law to be 
enfoffsed against them by their own Courts 

In the letter already referred to of the 8th September 186 6 
from the Secretary of the (government of India, to the Gtovem- 
meat of Mhdras, it is distinctly stated the relations whom the 
Rajah of Tanjore has left aro in this position they are without 
any rights^ of inheritance,'’ and it then proceeds to enumerate, 
those relations who are thus without any right of inheritance, 
and mentions as the drst amongst them the Queen Dowager, the 
<4Pesponcient *in the appeal ; and it proceeds to speak of all those 
relations as claimants upon the consideration of the Government, 
and to d^scriffe in what manner those claims are to* he met. 
How IS it possible, in the face of this declaration, to hold that 
it was tlie intention of the Government to reodgnize the 
riglit of inheritance of the respondent, and to ezolnde from 
seizure, and to subject to process of law, aUy portion of the 
property of the deceased Sovereign P If there bad been* any 
doubts upon the original intention -of the Government, it hag 
clearly ratified and adopted the acts of li^ agent, which, according 
to the principle of the decision m Burou* v$. Denonan, iS 
equivalent to a previous authority. 

The» result in their lordship’s opinion, is that the property now 
claimed by the respondent has been seized by the B^tish 
Government acting as a sovereigx/power, through its del^^i4ho 
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East India Ootnpany, and lhatfclie act'SO done, with its conse- 
quences, ,is\n act of State o\er which Ihe ^Supreme Goutt of 
Madras has no jurisdiction. * 

Of tba propriety or fustice of that acf, neither the|t/oart below 
nor the Judfcia> Committee, have the means of fqrmii^, or the 
right of expressing, if they had formed, Lny opinion It may 
haro been just or uiqnst, politic or impolitic, bene^cial or injnri^ 
ous, taken as a whole, to thcfee *whose intenests are afiSicted 
These are considerations into which their Iprdships cannot enter 
It IS sufficient to say that, even if a wrong has been done, it is 
a wrong for which no Municipal Court of Justice can affoid a 
lemedy.* • 

They must advise Her Majesty to reverse the decree complained 
of, and to dismiss the plaintiff’s bill , but they will recommend 
that no costs should be given of the proceedings either in the * 
Court below or in this appeal 


c 
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No 20 

«• * 

Order thereon, hth Becemlei 1859 

No 705. ' * ‘ 

\ 

The Lords of the Committee of the Pnvy Council conclude 
thei]lj^ Judgment on the appeal of the East India Company versus 
Kamatchee Baye Sahiba, as follows — 

“ The result in tl^ieir lordships’ opinion is that the property 
now claimefl by tbe respondent has been seized by the British 
^ Government acting as a Sovereign power, throngo its delegate 
^ the Epet India Company, and that the act so done, with its oon- 
sequences, is an act of State over which ^tbe Supreme Court of 
Madras has no jurisdiction ” 

2 ^ The effect of his judgment has been to reverse tbe ddoi« 
8109 by ctho Supreme <^Oourt of Madras, oanoel their 
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•injunction, and to leave fliie Government liberty, witbout 
farther lufcerferoncMf onl their part, to^c^rry out tho3e ^ai ranges 
meats and iifqumes, iin/er the orders of the Government of India^ 
*they werp CG|idacting when they were chewed by the iu|eiposi« 
hon of the Supreme Court 9 , ) 

B The chief questSma now to be dealt* with arc — 

^ 1st — The disposal of the propeity of the late Rajah, movable 
and immovable • ^ * 

2ndl — The settlement of the Rajah’s debts ^ 

Brd — The assignment of pensions to the several members of 

his family and to his relations and comiections, and the measuies 
■ • 
to be adopted foi their futuie confforfe and accommodation 

4 In respect to the first ot the above questiors, much dis- 
^ CUSS4011 has taken place about what ought to be considered public 

01 iinvate propeity This seums to proceed upon a mistaken 
view of the nature of the case The Raj has merged in the Go- 
vernment ^ India Everj thing which belonged to the late Rajah 
at tli^ time of his death, thcrefoi^, now belongs by right to the 
Government If pieviously to his decease, he made a honafide 
aheiicition hf any property acqniied out of bis savings, that pio- 
peity Las passed into the condition of piivate propeity Orher- 
^vise, all tlwxt he lelt would have descended to his heir, if he had 
one, and not having had one, it Lad lapsed to the paramount 
authovtjj^ repieseiiting the general public The Government 
have to pay the late Rajah’s debts, and to provide for his numer- 
ous 1 clarions and dependents, as Ultimns Haeres 

5 The movable piopeity of the Rnjah, as the jewels, libiary, 
armoiiiy, &c , weie being examined and catulogued by the Com* 
niissionei Mr Eorbes, and much progress hyd been made in the 
work when it was stopped under the injunction- issued hf the 
Snpicme Coijit The apartments compiisgig several desenp- 
fions of the property have since been closed They now will be 
opened, and a careful examination and reporf made of their con- 
tdhts with a comparison with the lists already taken This proi 
pel ty«p.was alao entered in the Schedules which were appended to 
the Government answer to the •Bill filed by Kamatchee Bayo 
Sahiba. The copies of \;hese S^edales, now lyRb 
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menfc Solicitory will be made over to\he gentleman who is to be • 
deputed to* Tanjore as foi the^ settlement of this ^ 

and other questions Anj property n^t already* taken into 
account will be duly examined and hsta made ofit ^ ^ ' 

6 Whild all* such Articles as were exclusively JS tat# property 
should be Leli at the -^disposal of the 6overnpaent, the most 
hbeial consideration should be giv^en to any claim that may be 
made on behalf of the Barnes dr cfthers connected with tHb late 

I 4 

Rajah It will be the duty of the Commissioner to make these 
orders geneia^ily known, and to submit to Government all appli- 
cations which /nay consequently be made to him, with his own 
opinion upon them , • 

• , 

7, "With regard to the landed property of the late Prince, the 
Government have before them two reports, one a prelimyjary 
repoit by Mr Forbes, nnder datq the 26th November 1856, and 
a second, a more detailed one, from, Mr H D Phillips of the 

*80th January 1868* hl«3Wise lire 

m letter from Govt opinion* of their Advocate General, to wjiom 
Solicitor 1st February .11 . n ■, 

1858 the above leports were referred in conse- 

quence of a claim to several villages and 
gardens preferred by the Avu Sabiba 

8 The bulk of this landed property was retained by*the Rnjab,- 
con ti ary to the provisions of the Tieaty by which the Province 
was ceded to the Bast India Company in 1709, but according \ o the 
views already expressed by Government, it matteis not m what 
manner pioperty came into the possession of the llaj Whatever 
actu|jlJy belonged to the Rajah at the time of his death is includ- 
ed in the escheat, and now belongs to the Government 

9 • Fourteen villAges are claimed on behalf of the mother of 
the late Rajalti, as having been granted to her by her late hus- 
band Ra]ah Surfojee. Suph a grunt is undoubtedly extant, but if 
her possfssion was fever more than nominal, it altogether ceased 
in 1827, after which the Rajah dealt with the property entirely 
as his own* The Advocate General is therefore rightly of opjnioa 
that these villages must be considered as belonging to Raj. Mr. 

he admits that^he Do Wager Ranee has no just 
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* claim, proposes tbai she eiiould have the enjojrnient of these vil* 
lages during the i^aujier of her life* ^Governmeut lio not oou- 
ciir in this^ * The age^ady shouIS have a pension allowed her^ 
""Buf^QLeuyy hberal to enaible hereto spend the remainder of her 
days *witl% all possible ease and comfort, ^nt niqre )than this is 
not req Lined, and it is not desirable th^t she slfoald have the 
management Of villages There are thiee villages, the Mirasee 
rrgbt^in which were originally pjjirchased by the widow of Tool- 
sajee the adoptive father^f Saifojee They descended to the 
late mother of the l^ajab’s only surviving danghter, toswhom 
they shonld be made over, together with the arres.rs which have 
accumulated since her father’s death Alienations from the 
landed property, which are of the nature of Inara, should.be dealt 
with heieafter by the Inam Commissioner under the rules which 
^have been prescribed for the settlement of propeity of this 
description 

10 The remaining lauds, consisting of 34 villages, 115 gar- 
dens, and ^2 padugais, a^id one mubtar of a village, will, as re- 
commended by Mr Phillips, be henceforth regarded as belonging 
to the State The an ears which have acciuod m a long series 
of years, and are represented to bo quite irrecoveiable, will be 
written off, and any amount that there may be m deposit earned 

u to tbe oredrt of the general revenue » , 

11 The only mention that has been made of the Kajah’s 

• ** " • debts occurs in a letter from Mr Forbes of 

Debts. the 15th January 1857, No. 102 The infor- 

mation given IS only of a general character. 
These debts must now be accurately ascertained m view to their 
early liquidation/ Experience shows that more than ordinary care 

should be taken to shut out fictitious claims / 

• « 

1 The subject of j^Tensions to the immediate family and Ka- 
jah of the Ksj has been reported on by^Mr Phillips under date 

the 8th June 1857 He submitted three lists. * 

• • 

A.— A list of the immediate members of the family of Seva^ee^ 
late Bajal^of Tanjore, with tha jaoney, gram, <feo. alloyfanoes as 
paid at the date of the A^jah^s demise, 29th October 
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are 103 pensioners, and ihe nggregabe amonut of th% stipen • 
proposed fer them is 3,ld;905 per annap, ii^th Bs 6,000 addi- * 
ticuial to* the Bajah’a danghtef after her Ijprriago. 

B* — J-ist of the relatives of His lateiHighness This^inclndes* 
1G4 persons (^for^pensi^), at an aggi'egate charge of Bs.p, 362-8-0 
monthly, or 40,360 Efl*jeaily. ^ • 

0 — List of the relatives of Rajah Sevajee, whcf demised ^ab- 
soquently to the death of the Rajah himself JL'bere are IP', &n*d 
the* total amottut which it is proposed* to assign to their hens is 
Bs. 899| per*mensem, or Bs 4,794 per annum. Thus the aggre- 
gate amount o^f all the pensions enteied in the three lists will be 
Rs. 3,70,109 yearly. , • 

• 13 The Govemmehti observe that principles which are to 

govern the assignment of Bonsions to the membeis of the 
family of the late Ra]ah of Tanjore and to his relaSions* 
and their contmuauce, when they are oontmued on lapse, are 
fully laid down m Seoictary Edmondstono's letter of the 8th 
September 1866, paras 1 0 and 14 TheiJe principles aro generally, 
that no person of the Rajah*s family be placed in a woise con- 
dition so far as stipend can secure tbtO, ifaaAISWsretofofe, that the * 
Pensions to the chief members of tho &ld(ly only shall bo herit- 
able — that in the case of a man that may'ptias on for two genera- 
tions, a moiety lapsing 'on*" each sncdession^ in the case of & 
woman, they are to descend with a like rednoiiou for one 
generation only. The case of those relations Who aio iTot ncsrly 
allied to the late Rajah was considered to be fully mot by the 
grant of a 'Pension for a single life which might be commuted 
uitO%)grathity. 

14. The lymtea who are included by Mr Phillips in his 
A of the immelijll^family are * 

^ 1 The ml^mier of the Ihte Rajah. 

• 3 His senior widow 

8. His 15 junior widows. 

4 His daoghtor. 

5. His 2 older siaiijt^ 

* • • 

His niece, her hn&band and children 

•V 
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?. Hta 600 *iQ*]aw. 

8 Thre^ej^ewfi apd thaii^families/ 

9v, The late Rajah Sevajee’s ^raglio, in ndmber 59 
persoi», mcluding apparently 6 nafcnral sons, and 
* ) 11 natural danghters of tlA Rajah a * 

it) The Bajah Surfojee’e Seraglp, 18 |iifsons. 

11 The descendants 4 m nttmbSr of Taknjee Sahib, a 
^ former Rajah of Tanjore. 

* 15 * The claiins of the firsts df the above to heritable pensipns 
may be admitted an^ the same advantage may be conceded to 
the natural sona^ljjf^ daughters of the late Rajah, but it cannot be 
extended J jjf Sevajee's or of his father Sarfojee’a 

^SeragIlo, ^ former Rajali The 

allowances iqlSI^ibese as ¥|flri$ ^ all included in IistT^ will be* 
for life only. It should be disUnttly explained to them that their 
pouidbns will on no aooodnth^^lpviltiuxied on lapse wholly or in 
part , subject to this ooiidiitu^f&S^'^lliyeral proposals made 
Ml*. Phillips in the Appoiidil4#iis Reflibrt touching the provision 
for the SSbaglios of the* Rajahs Sevajee and Snrfojee are ap« 
provbd. 

16. As respect those borne in list G the rdationship of none of 
the decease d parties is such as to warrant the transmission of 
any poition of their allowances to their i^eirs,*bat considering 
«.the short ttine that they survived the Binjah^ and if the heirs 
named have been led to look for the continuanoe of a part of the 
penRioo,4he flove^nment will allow so much to be gr&nted as 
will prevent their being in actual distress, and the same indul- 
gence may be shown as regards the heirs of any others who may 
have demised smee the date of the report, and before the dnal set* 
tiement of these pensions, but it is to be clearly understood, tba^ 
this will not he done m any other cases when tlii^ pensions baveheen 
once settled. l!he settlement will be final, and all j;»aymenis ex- 
cept to the i&mediate members already enafiierated, cease Ubso- 
lutely on lapse. * • ^ • 

7. In his Appendix Hr. PloUipc has noUced eertam con- 
siderations vdiich have infloenoed him in detsrmiaing the rates 
of PShsions to the immediate ftnuly* and has made some sug^ 
gesUons in^respecdi to their treitopt. ^ ^ ^ 
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18. It 18 proposed that an allowaifce of 700 Bnpees a month < 
be granted to Kamatchee Baye Bahiba, |bhe*^'^j9enior widow, and 
to eaoh of the 11 jaaior widows, who si^ed with her, and that 
the 4 who adhered to Government, shonid, as a inward, have * 
each 100 a mq^^th more ^ 

19 Reference has been made by Government to the autho- 
rities lu Bombay to ascertain whether under the Mahratta cns« 
toms the senior widow shonid not <have a large provision madh 
for her than j amor widows. From the replies which have been 
received, it. appears, that although in some localities, the senior 
widow by prioiity of nuptials does receive more than the junior 
ones, yet that the rule is not nuiveraal, and that in faot there is* 
no gener?! rule on the point, nevertheless considering all the cir- 
enmsianoes of the case the Government think that the stipend 
to be assigned to Kamatchee Baye Sahiba should be larger^^hau < 
those which are to be allotted «>to the junior widows. Tliey 
would fix It at Rupees 1,000 per mensem 

20. The Government would not be disposed to make any 
distinction between those widows who sided with the senioi 
widows, and those who took no part in the opposition All shonid < 
be treated alike, and draw, subject to the general instruction 
to be subsequently given in paragraph 24, Bs 800 per mensem. 

♦ v 

21 The Government, however, quite agree with the Commis- 
sioner, that inducement should be held out to the junior widows 
to return to the Mahratta country, and that, for that end, the 
stipend to be assigned them should be enhanced to Bs 100 per 
mensem in the event of their returning to their Native province 
that their travelling expenses should be paid — a fitting escoi t 
provided, and the spm of 500 Bupees given to each of them for 
the purchase of a house 

22. Sukkaram, the late Bajah’s son-in-Iaw, ought not to be 
Subject^;! to any dod action of his stipend, on account of his in- 
heriting his late wife’s settlement and the Bajah’s only snrvwing 
legitimate daughter shonid be allowed an additional (6,000) six 
thonsand Bupees a year on her mamage as proposed by Mr. 
PhiL Cl 



2*^ It IB stated by Mr •Philhps that the stipends borne in 
these lists have beA fiJed strictly on the ptlnoiples* pfesonbed 
by the Snpi^me Government. The value of the allowances, as 
*exhjibited mjthe appropi^aie oolnmns of Ihe statement^ com- 
prises th^amounts in ready money allottel to t^e Viembers of 
his family aod relatives Iff the late B%plh and*the estimated 
worth of the cmatribnUons m clothes and grains together with 
certain other pnvijegps under which they received 
supplies from certain Departments of the Palace. The s^ggre- 
gate of these sums hds formed the basis on which he 4ias fimd the 
stipend now proposed for continnanoe to them luckvidniJly. 

• 24 The Pensions once fixed will be m full of every personal 
claim, no establishment will be kept up for any one, and* the old • 
system of procuring snpplies through the Collector, if any vestige 
of ib^emains, will come to an end Any additional allowance 
should be made which may be Required to oompensate for the 
loss of these advantages , arfd the agent should continue to pro^ 
tect the interest of the ladies and assist them by bis advice. 
There is no reason to doubt the correctness of the data npon 
, which Mr Phillips has calculated the pensions proposed by bim 
for the several classes of claimants; but on the principle above 
indicated, some modifications may be required* in the cases of 
particular members of the immediate family, and any proposals 
to that effect will be readily considered by Government >the 
pensionsM^o th% relatives, Ao , are approved and should be given 
at once The Government would be glad to receive the opinion 
of the (lommiBSioner as to the arrangements winch should here- 
after be made for the disbursement and check of these pensions 
as well as of those paid to the three minor establishments. 


25 It remains to determine by what ^euoy the settlement 
of these important questions is to be accomplished. •It is evident 
thatitcannot be imposed upon the Collator in addition to his 
own many and heavy duties. Under these tironmstances the 
Government have resolved to depute to Tnnjore as Commissionemr 
Mr H D Phillips, Puisne Judge of the Court of Sudr Pooj&ir- " 
Adalut, who has already acted iii^that capacity, and has an inti« 
mate aoquaintauoe with the afihin of the fiimily |ind 
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bar, and witb the.Tarions (^nestiona ditcnased in these proceed. 
iDga, and, t&e Mmnfe reo(>rdad the Hlnoi^le the Prebideut 
will be famuhed to Mr. Philhps. % 

26 ''Mr Phillips xtill exercise fall control oveif th6 Palace 
eBtablishmeifb Palace arraogemenfcB, internal land ^exte'rnal 
He will state what eatalSlishment, if any, lie will require to aid 
him in the performance of his duties beyond that now at Tanjore, 
and 'vrill suggest to Government buy arrangements whidh lie 
may deem calculated to facilitate his operations. He will draw 
whilst employed as Commissioner a deputation allowance of 
Bupees 500 a month in full of all personal expenses 

27 The Colleofor and AgeAt at Tanjore will place at Mr * 

* Phillips’ disposal the Taujore Residence, will afford the serv^ices 

of any of his establishment whom he may require, and will assist 
him m every way in the execution of the impoitaut bui^ness 
committed to him 

28. Mr Phillips will report from time to time for ^the infor- 
mation of Government what progress he is making in the duties 
of the Commission. 

29. The Government wonid farther wish Mr. Phillips to 
ascertain and report whether suitable acoommodatiou could be 
provided at T^anjore for the Huzur Cutcherry, Court House, ^ 
Treasury, &c , in the event of its being thought desirable to fix 
that station as the Colleotor’a Head Quarters ac^d Q^ation of 
the Zillah Court. 


Beoord No 17. 


Extract from ths Proceedingc of Government^ dated 21$t Angust 
, » 1862, No 836 

O 

The estatb will therefore be made over to the senior widow 
who will have the management and control of the property, and 
it will be her duty to provide in a suitable manner for the parti- 
^^ipation and enjoyment of the estate in question by the other «^i- 
" dows her oo-heira. On the death of the last sarviYing widow, the 


daughter of the late Rajah, or ^hng her, the next, heir of the 
ifiU inherit tbe^operty. 
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Tlie Governor in OonnoH directs that the Oovernment Agent 
, at Tanjore will oqAmiliicate this dehigion to the tvidows and 
daughters df the late l^ajah, and will take steps to place the senior 
* widow ip possession of ibe property, both ceal and personal, im« 
pres^Liig ppoii her the responsibility whio}|will fi^tac|h toiler both 
in regard to hSr condopt towards her oo-heirs and the security 
of the property, she will of course be reqnired to give a receipt 
£ob the whole of the personal ^property on being placed in pos- 
session of it. * 4 

In snperBesBion of«£be orders conveyed m paragrsiphs 9/ind 10 
of the Proceedings of Government, under date th^ 17th May last, 
^tbe Governor in Council directs that the Goveruntent Agent will 

nscertain the wishe^^ of the family through their repie^^ntative 

* • 

tlie senior widow, in regard to the Library and Menagerie. The 
Ooi;srnment have no objection to the Libiary being retained at 
Tanjore, if the family desire it^ if not, the books mast be sent 
down to Madras for the punpose of being valued, and their value 
m money ^aid to the fanply. Such of them as may be of value 
will be placed in the Library of the Madras Literary Sooiety. The 
family will also have the option of retaining the animals in the Me- 
nagerie Tf they do not wish to retain them sneh as are worth 
keeping will be sent to the People’s Park, an^ the rest will be 
^destroyed.* 

Ou consideration of public security, the Governor in Conn oil 
deem^ necessary to direct that the arms or the greater part of 
them should be removed from Tanjore and deposited in a safe 
place They will be sent to the Commissary of Ordnance at 
Tnchinopoly by whom they will be valued and deposited in the 
Arsenal under instructions which will be issued in the Military 
Department, and their value will be paid to the family The 
Agent, however, will ascertain whether arnong the arms there are 
any which tilie family wish to retain as family relfbs and of such 
he will make over to them a limited ntlmber.^ • 

(True Extract ) * 

(Signed) T Prcaorp, 

Oh%ef Seereiai^. 

(Signed) G. Lbb Mobkis, 
i Acting 
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Record No, 

To ' ‘ * 

Thb Bight Hohorable tub Secrbtari qV State fo;r India 

With refeiCiidl) to yXr despatch, dated the 11th Jdar(/h, No 4, 
of 1861, acknowledging the receipt of youf* several letters i elat- 
ing to the affairs of Taxijore, we have now the honor to report to 
you the proceedings taken by aa<to^tbe present ^ate for the dis- 
posal of the property of the late Rajah, 'and /or the arrangement 
generally of the affairs of the family conseqaent on the instrnc- 
tions of the Government of India conveyed m their letters of the 
19th February and 23id June last, recorded in our Proceedings • 
pf the 17uh May and 21ht August 1862. 

2. It will bo seen from our 'Proceedings ef the latter data 
that, under the opinion given by the junior Hindu Law OfSber, 
in which we concurred, and which' was m acooi dance with tlie 
principles of Hindu Law as sanctioii^d by several decisions of 
the Sudr Court, and with the evidence vdduced for and decision 
passed by Die Supreme Court lo the Suit instituted by Kamat- 
chee Bayc Saliiba, we have lesolved to make over the estate of 
the late Bnjah to his senior widow, who will have the manage- 
ment and control 'of the property, and whose duty it will be to 
provide in a su table manner for the participative enjdyment of*, 
the estate by the other widows her oo-heirs. On the death of 
the last huTViving widow, the daughter of the la^ B^ah, or 
failing her, the next heir of the Bajah, ^f any, will inherit the 
pi operty 

3 We have directed the Government Agent at Tanj'ore to 
communicate this decision to the widows and daughters of the 
late Pa)ah and to take steps for placing the senior widow m 
possession of the property, both leal and personal, including the 
whole of the Villages, Gardens and Lands which haW been re- 
linquished in favor of ttie Rajah's heirs, impressing npou her the 
responsibility which will attach to her both in regard to her ooor 
duct towards her co heirs and for the security of the property 
From the property ordered to be^delivered to the senior widowy • 

* wb ^i^^eetained certain jewels^ whicl^ m our opinion, oonstitnt- 
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« ed the Ba^alia and were sfriofcly to be regarded aa State proper- 
ty. These article^re^esciibed m oor^Prodbedings'of the 8rd 
instant *• ^ 

4L We aljo directed tRe Government Afent to asoerlAin the 
wishes aS th^ family, throngli their rejjheRentitiw the senior 
widow, in regard to tlfh library and Meimgerio, and to intimate 
to them that t?e had no objection to the Libraiy being retained 
sCt Tlwijore if thej desire it, tf not we desired that the Books 
should be sent down to Mtidias for the parpose of being valned, 
and then* proceeds in money paid to the family, snob of iRem as 
might be of valne being placed in the Library of the Madras 
Jjiterary Society We also allow pd the family the option of re- 
taining the animals m the Menagerie and desiied that i£«tbey did^ 
not wish to retain them such ap» are worth keeping should be 

• sent4o the People's Paik at Madias and the rest destroyed. 

5. On consideration of pubRc security we deemed it neces- 
sary that the ai tides m the 'Aimoury or the greater pait of them 
should bel*emoyed from lanjore and deposited in a safe place* 
We Accordingly directed them to be sent to the Commissary of 

• Ordnance at Tnchinopoly by whom they would be valned and 

deposited in the Arsenal, and tbeir value paid for the uses of the 
family The Agent, however, was requested to ascertain whether 
jcznong theVrms there were any which the family would wish to 
retain as family relics and of such to make over to them a limited 
number* * • * 

6. It will be seen that the Government of India are opposed 
to the formation of the Tanjore family fund proposed by Sir 
C Trevelyan, they have sanctioned the remainder of the Bajah’s 
debts and also the pensions allotted by this Government to the 
family dependents and servants of the lat-c; Piince, and have 
decided that the sum of Rupees 35,000 advanced ^or the mar- 
riage of the fiajah^s daughter should not be reclaimed. 

7 The surviving daughter of the late Rfljah has addressed 
uf^ou the subject of her claim to the Ra| of Tanjore and also td* 

' suchjpart of the property as belonged to her late mother We 
informed the princess m reference to the first claim that the deci- 
sion of the late Honorable Court p{ Directors and ofaIS0i4([a^ 
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j«8f j’s Oovemment relatm to tbe ettinction of the Baj was 
formally promulgated by, fhe Gommis^oiler^Cr H Forbes in 
October 1856; and that this G-oreroment ^was not at* liberty to 
re«open^th6 questioii ^la regard to the oeobud claim we 9 bseryed 
that it had b|iea(^ecide(} in aooordance with tbe prdvisipn of, the 
Hindu Law thdt the estate of the late,^ Rajah should be made 
over to the senior widow to be enjoyed jointly by^ her and the 
other widows her oo-heirSf andt that on the death of th^ last 
surviving widow the daughter of the Hajah or failing her the 
next hfiirs if any would inherit the property. * 

8 Advertii)]^ to para 5 of the OovernmOnt Agent’s letter of 
the 6th June last recorded in OT?r proceedings of the 4th July, 
•we beg ttrbe favoured with your instructions on tbe recommen- 
dations submitted in our despatch of the 18th of August, .No 
33 of 1860, for granting for the marnage of the illegitiuate 
children of the late Rajah sach sums as would be usual accord- 
ing to Mahrafta custom lu such cases* 

»« We have, loc , 

26ifA September 1862. 


Becord No 19 

I ' 

From 

Thb Secretabi to the Government or India. ^ ** 

I am directed by the Governor-Generdl in Conncil to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letters noted in the margin, reporting 
the proceedmga taken for the arrangement of the affairs of tbe 
Tanjore family, consequent on the demise of the Bajah and the 
extinction of the BaJ • 

i 

Tbe letter of the 25th February refers to • instructions 
i&sued the Gcvecnment of India on the 8th September 1856 
yuder these instractions the Government of Madras was 
authorized. 

—To appoint a special offiper to enquire into aod to settle 
*"fue^fteian9«of the late Bajah, « 
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291(2 -^I^^dispose of all (faestions conneoied with tbe Chonl- 
t lies*’ and lands oj&wlich balanoes 6f revaone were due, the 
claims for t^godas, th^ rights orer Tillages retained by t*be Bsjah 
*wlien t^e admims^ratio% of the country was assumed by the 
Britysh G^veftiment, and tbe abolition of tjue Baj^ah^ Gouits 

^til — To report on fiietnode m which it was proposed, to deal 
with the Rajah’s debts, with tbe State jewels, library and ar- 
raoni^. • • • 

4iih — To appoi tio^*pen8ioils or gratuities to tbe family and de- 
pendents of tbe Rajah in accordance with tbe following general 
inles *, 

• g • 

3 The whole of the claimants, to consideration, were divided 
into ilnee classes, first, tbe immediate members of tbe Bajab’a* 
famjy, 92 in number, socond, most distinct relations amounting 
to 178, tliiid, soivants and pei^sioners of whom then were 9,800 

4 Tu regard to ilie fiisb class, it was ordered tfiat no jperson 
should be^laced in a wo^se position than be oP she had previous- 
ly boon in, and that fuithei information should be furnished re- 
girdnig tbe degree of relationship of 54 In respect to the re- 
maining 38 whose relationship had been described, it was ruled 
that the stipends should be to this extent hereditary, that on the 
Remise of 4he first grantee, if a male, half his stigeud should go 
to her heirs, and a moiety of that reduced stipend to their de- 
scendai^s, after w]pich, it would cease. When tbe relative in the 
first degree was a female, only a life pension to such as might be 
proved to have been dependent on her was to be given, 

5 In regard to the 2nd class, no rules were laid»down and 

further iuf(»‘mation was also called for, but it was assumed as 
** not probable that amongst these any cases will arise which will 
not be faily met by tbe grant of a pensidh $ov a 'single life, and 
in some it i&y be acceptable that this should be commuted to a 
gratuity.” * , • 

• 6. In regard to the 3rd class, pensioners who had already ra- 
cei^d life pensions were to have them continued for life, and 
servants jr^re to receive pensions on a fixed scale according to 
the length of their servi6e. 
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7. Iq respept to all classes, it was directed ibat the proposed * 
amount of all pensi^as and'^'aHowanoes sbdulcU^ reported for the 
sanction of the Supreme Government, bnt this order Vas subse- 
quently modified in a letter dated the l^t& October 185^, which * 
dispensed wi|ih report Vor sanction in the case of [fenq^on to be 
granted to peraSns of l^he 3rd class, and ii^ that of' any pensions 
which are not to *^last beyond the life of the grautre *’ Reports 
were still to be sent for sanction^ on claims of the Ist an<|*2!£]d 
classes— when finally settled v ' 

^ ^ f 

fi In the letter of the 25th Pebrnary the Madras Government 
report that they have carried out the fitst of the whole instruc- 
tions and so much of the second as relates to the settlement of 
the GbouFtnes and Pagodas, and that the abolition of the Bajah’s 
Courts had beeu repotted in J&t58 In regard to the land^pud 
villages held by the late Rajah, ^it had been decided by the 
Madras Govesnmeut on the 5th December 1859 , that the bulk 
of thislaudcd pioperty should be treated as belougiqg to the 
State But in the Proceedings of the f5th February 1860 some 
of the Members of Couucil (Sir P Grant and Mr Marcheal) ad- 
vocate a revision of that order, and piopose that this landed pro- 
perty should be tieated as the puvate property of the late 
Rajah ; and that its value should be divided among the Rajah^s 
heirs in accordance with the provisions of the Hindu Law. 

9. In* the matter of the third instruction, the enquiries direct- 
ed to be made were not on the 25th February completed, but a 
general opinion is expressed that the Rajah’s debts should bo 
discharged, fiom the general revenue of the country, and that 
all his personal property— not strictly State property— should 
be appropriated to the use of his Family. Sir 0 Trevelyan was 
further of opinion, tha^ together with a sum of Rs. 1,10,000, 
which was in the Rsjah’s Treasury at the time of his death, the 
value of sttch articles as copld not be divided among the mettL- 
l^rs of family should be formed into a reserve fund, to be 
called the Tanjore Family Fund” which should be avtilaUe to 
metii inmdeutal dauaanet foreseen at the time of the origtoal 
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» 10. In^subflequent eonfmmiiioatioiis the infonofttiou callad for 
in tk# ihird of tb^^ailriichoDs baa Mien forwabed. * 

® * * 

11. Letter No. 2$, dated the Stb May, contains a catalogne 

of «th6 Arwjoury of tho^late Bajafa. Sif 0. Tre^^i^lyan® recom- 
ineztds that i^e most inferesting and ohediioterAtiolarma should 
be placed in a Mnsenhi to be establmhed mthe Little Fort*’ of 
Tan^ore, which it was contemplated would be conTerted into a 
little garden, and that the drdftiary arms should be broken np« 
Sir P Grant and Mr Marcheal think that the only arms wfneh 
could be considered State property were two State* Swords, and 
that the rest should be sold and the proceed^ carried to the 
• credit of the Bajali’s Estate. # * 

12 Letter No. 60G dated the 12th October reports ou thS 
deb^B of the late Bsjah The total number of claims was 8,957 
of which 3,7S0 were claims fpr sums below Ils. 50, and 227 for 
lower amounts The total, amount of these claims was Rupees 
^,71,684^ The total amonnt awarded was Rupees 1,86,832, of 
which Ra 50 and Rs 1,%2,935 was for claims above 50. The 
Madras Oovernment have themselves authorized the payment at 
once of all awai^ls of lees than Rs 50, and aftei wards sanc- 

-t 

tioned other payments up to Rs 150 each There still remains 
to be pa^d Rs* 1,52,336 9-6|, for which disbursement the 
sanction of the Government of India is solicited The above 
amopxi^ are^rrespeotive of a sum of 1,01,857 0-10 which was 
m deposit in the Rajah^s Treasury at the time of the Rajah’s 
death, out of this amount Rs 77,324-2-10 bare been paid to 
creditors, Rupees 12,712-2-6 have been carried to the public 
account, and Rs 10,029-1-5^ remain m deposit * 

13. In their letter, dated the 17th October, No. 620, the 
Madras Government report arrangements wh^h they have 
saDotionedTcoiiDected with the Library, 'Menagerie, Hospital 
buildings, and Palace establishments^of ^the late Rajab. It* is 
proposed that the books and some of the animals shall be rotat- 
ed for the publio bnilding which Sir C. Trevelyan wished to es- 
tablisb at Tanjore. If this is agreed to, two establishmentlf will 

have to be entertamedor retained rather, for they b»vo *^lieadjp» 

* • • 
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been eanctioi:^ temporarily by thf ICadras Govemmeift at ilie 
cost, for tho Idbrarcri of Rupees 28 iiij»iit^aDd for tbe«Mena- 
gerie^ Bdpees 17 besides the oost of the food of the ahiunals 

14. , Sanation is a^o called for on the same letter to the /ol« 

lowing estaUisbmenisIlYiz . ^ 

« • 

Isi — Bnpees 869 to be paid to a Pdlace establmht^ient which 
it has been found necessary to keep up, as the mother and the 
widow of the late Bajah still decline to receive <iihe money Allow- 
ances assigned to them Their wants and o/>mforts are provided 

for wifhin th^e limit of the allowances they would leceive 
< 

2nd.— Rnpefis 230 for Hospital establishment for the R.ij Hos- , 
pital which 18 kept np as a Dispensary. 

♦ 

lo. There remains to be notfoed what has been done towards 
carrying out the fourth of the mstractions, viz , that regarding 
the apportionment of pension and*grataities 

16 In the letfer of the 25th February the Madras Govern- 
ment repoit that, under the authority vested in them, pensions 
to the extent of Rupees 146,664 per annum have been assigned 
to the late Rajah’s servants, besides gratuities Pensions have 
also been allotted to 103 members of the Bajali’s family (Class!) 
aggregating Rupees 3,18,965 per annum, besides Rupees 6,000 
additional to the Rajah’s daughter after her marriage His late 
Highness relatives (class I) had also received amozv^ 164j>erBon6,« 
pensions amounting to Rupees 40,350 per annum, and 10 of the 
relatives of the Rajah Surfojee, who died after the Rajah himself, 
had been admitted to pensions aggregating Rupees 4,794 yearly. 

t 

17. There is another matter on which orders are required 
There is some difTerenceof opinion in regard to the proceedings of 
Sir 0 Trevely^in conn^tioa with the miunage of the lateRajah’a 
danghter Her ohotee of a husband was not in aeooydance with 
tke wishes of her relative^ Sir C Tievelyau thought) that eUe, 
heing 14 years of age, was^old enough to decide for herself and 
sanctioned ihemarnage, authorizing at the same <»me an advpee 
of Rupees 85,000 to meet the excuses of the marnage oei'emo^ 
Th^ Reoretaij State noticed this matter in his des- 
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patch of\fa6 9th Jane i860 to the GoveinnDBist of Fort St 
GeorjJe, m that dlj^tp^Ajh he approreS of th^advanc^ of mmey. 
The GoveWmeot of India have novr to decide, ‘whether as reoom- 
meiide^hy the Madias Government, thi$ ^harge slmnld be borne 
by the State* ^ ' 4 * * 

18 The letter No Ml, dated the "Srd May relates to the 
jewels, the value of these amoixnts toji 615,589-5 These have 
bec^ classed as State jewels, *mAi*8 jewels, female’s jewels, jewels 
common to both se^es, and Sydanah Baye’s jewels 

19 Sydunah Baje was a wife of the Jafce Ra^h and mother 
of the ladj married to Sakkah Bam Sahib, of ■^hich piarriage, 
mention has been made above A portion of her jewels are 
claimed by the late Bajah’s mo^hei and once belonged to her. 
Sir#C Tievelyan thonglit that they should reveit to her, and 
that the icmaiiider should go 4o the daughter 

20 Sii C Trevelyan repeats the proposal slated in para- 

giaph 9 of this oornirinTflcatiioii, Mr Malfby has “no objection 
to the geneiality of the jewels being distiibnted among the 
family, ^1^ Moiebead and Sir P Giant object to any distribation 
being made till a final decision has been passed by the “ Home 
Anfhoiities” on the points on wbicb the Council has been at 
^ssae * • 

, 21 On the sevcial points above adverted to, I am directed 

• • • • 
to communicate the following orders — 

Is^.—Aff regards the landed property held by the late Bajali 
The Governor General m Gonncil ooncnrs with Sir Grant and 
Mr Morehead that sneh villages, &o , that were his puvate pio- 
perty, and not a portion of hereditaiy Baj or their value, should 
he made to the family of the Bajah ami dtovfed among his hem in 
acm dance with the jpi ovisions of the Hindu Tiaw ^ 

2r«2*— Of the personal property, thesiimftf Rupees ,1,10, OiJO 
which was in the Treasury at the time of the Rajah’s death, 
sh^ld be made available for the payment of the Rajah’s dgbfs 
His Exc^lendy in Gonncil la opposed to the formation of the 
** Tanjore Family Fand*’ proposed by Sir 0. Tipvelysft. ^ ^ * 
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Tlie reoiaimzig pergonal prof^rty, not State property, 
gkoMhe mddo over h the EhjaVs family, ^ *\ 

Atk — ^Tiie payment of the remainder of^ the RajaH^g debts le 
^ BauoUoivsd y ^ ^ , 

Gih — The^ppfigiong Sfillotted by the Qovemmert of Madras* 
althoogh the allotinent has taken pliSce without ^tho previous 
reference which ought to have been made to the Govoinment of 
Indm, are likewise sanctioned ^ ‘ t ** 

In rfjspoct to the pagaing by of the Supfeme Government on 
this and other matters, subsequent events at Madras have made 
any comments on the part of the Government ot India unneces- 
sary. 

6th — The establishments refericd to in paragraphs 13 and 14 
of this letter are sanctioned . 

7ih — The Governor-General m*Council is of opinion that the 
Rupees 35,000 advanced for the marriage of the Rajah's 
daughter should not be leclaimed Hi$ Excellency ih Council 
does not consider that the sum should be counted in diminution 
of the provisions of the members of the family, whether the 
young Piincess, or her husband, or any other, may leceive, and 
therefore it must' be drawn from funds which belong to the 
Government. * “ • 

The Governor-General m Gonnoil regrets ther Proq'^^edmgs 
which led to this advance being made, but bearing in mind how 
very peculiar those Proceedings have been, and how large and 
active a share in encoui aging tfao mariiage was taken by the 
bead of the Madras Government, His Excellency m Council does 
not desire that the money should be reclaimed 

i t 

Sih, — As regards the Armoury, the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil does not suppow that the Renees desire to keep* the Arms, 
aAd His ^xcelleiioynu Council is of opinion, that they ought not 
to be sold by the Government. The sale of the Nagpore jewels 
which took place m Calcutta at the end of 1855, and earlj^ in 
IStTc, produced, as the Governoij- General in Council knows for 
^'der^liMi], a very deep and paiufpl ^eot xtpou, the minds of many 
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Natives wiio liad no copcefn with Nsgpore It ^as looked upon 
rightly or wrongly as an indignity, and His Bloellency m Gonnoil 
depi'ecates^d repetition^of such Proceedings Still the valne of these 
arms ought to be oarnod to the benefit o&the TaiiTore family in ^ 
somp way ^and the best way of doing^ibhis will be, that they 
should be valued, theiv v^Jiae paid by the«G|-overnment to the uses 
of the family, >and that the Arms themselves (those at least which 
are ^ any interest) should be deposited in a suitable plaoe of 
keeping before they can lib seen by all. 

•* % * 

The proposal of Sir C Trevelyan on this head is in spirit a 

good one and is approved Its details can best |^e worked out 
.by the Madras Government » * 

10/// Feltuary 18()2 


liecord Ko 20 


Fi om 


The Secretary to the Qovbbhmeni of I^dia, 

Political Departmeni 

Sir, ' 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 
17th ultimo No 194, soliciting farther instructions regarding the 
disposal of the landed property of the Tanjore Baj, and m reply 
to state that since it is doubtful whether thy lands in question 
can be legally dealt with as State property, and siqpe the plea in 
equity and policy for treating them as the* private property of 
thb Bajah is so strong, that it commands the Hnanimoas, support 
of the Members of tbe Madras Government, the Governor- General 
m Council sanctions tbe relinquishment of tbe whole of the li^s 
in ^Tor of the heirs of the late Bajah. 

Fort Wittiam, June 23r</, I860.' 
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Bedmd No 21 ^ 

c 

I 

From 

The ^iiCftETART^OF Staie for Ind^ta/ 

Si R) f' ■€ 

C *■ 

^ r 

Witb reference to your letter dated SGih Septejaber 18G2, I 
transmit herewith for the mfoimation of your ExceHency’s^Gto- 
vernment, copy of a despatch addiessed^by me fco^tbe Government 
of Indip. on the aifairs of India * r 

r . I have, &c 

o 

Despatch from the Secretary 'of State for India to the Govei- * 
faor-General of India lu Conned, dated 2f^rd October 1862 

c 

1 The letter of your Excellency’s Govei n merit of Maich 8lh 
1862, and the Pioceodmgb of youi^ Government for June contain 
your final decision witii respect to the lecommendatiou of the 
Governor in Council of Madias , in oorincction with several ira. 
portent questions affecting the inteiests of the family of the late 
Rajah of Tanjore 

2 Tour Excellency’s Government has appioved of the scale of 
pensions granted ♦to the widows, to the relatives, and to the 
servants and dependents of the late Rajah These pensions (whicl^ 
with certain specified exceptions, are very rightly limited to the 
respective lives of the recipients) amount in the 'aggravate to 
upward of 5 lakhs of Rupees per annum They appear to have 
been calculated with due regard to the claims of several Mem- 
bers of theifamily, whom it is the desire of Her Majesty’s Go- 
ven^ment to see supported in comfort and respectability. 

3 . Yon have very properly sanctioned the payment of the 

late Eajali’s debts The money found in his Treasury at the 
time of bis death has been devoted as far as it wilt go to that 
purpose. « The remi&oing obligations of his late Highness will be 
dosoharged by the British Government ^ 

^ The orders which you have passed for the restoration to 
the fq^mily of the great bulk of the personal property belonging 
to Sie Rajah, are generally m^agreement with the intentions of 
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Her Majesty's Goverunjpnt* Fully aw|ire of tlie difficulty of dis- 
ci imiQatiiig;^m sucffi" cases between pubkc ancl private property, 
and being desirous that^tbe utmost liberality should be extended 
to the Targore family Her Majesty's G-Jvcrnmen) chepifully 
foiego thoir cli^im to this portion of the pewonal estate, and cou- 
sent to the distiibuticfn ga the manner* proposed by Sir C. 
Treveljan, in'lns minute of the 14th Apiil 1860 of the jewels, 
cfothii; and othera|jersonal eflecttFof the late Rajah, 

5 In uccordance with these views after reserving* the Ew'orda 
of State, — “the hei editary possessions of the * holder of the 
yanjoie Raj, 'which could be used^^or worn by the Rajah, only,** 
the pnrcha«je of Goveinment at a valuation of the icmpmder of^ 
the Armoury and the intention pf such portions, as may be of 
, any witciest in the Oential Mnsenm at Madias is approved, the 
aiiaiigomcnts icfencd to pam 9 of the piocecdings of the 
Madras Govoruracui, May 17lh 1862, loi the inamtcnance of the 
Library, Hospital buildings and Palace cstablis'limonts aie sanc- 
tioned 

G With regard to the landed piopoity held by the late 
Rajah, it appears to have been of two kinds There arc estates 
purchased by His Highness, or otheiwiso obtained by liim, as 
private property regaiding which there was no doubt or dispute. 
These^ ^ matter of course, have been distiibuted among the 
members of the family, according to the pimciplesof Hindu Law, 
but there were otlieisofa more important chaiao ter regaiding 
the tenure of which a difference of opinion existed among the 
Members of the Madias Government Tlieso were certain ex- 
tensive and highly cultivated villages which were retained by 
the Rajah Surfojee at the time of the peseion of the couAtry, 
under the plpa that these were gardens an.d pledll^uie grounds 
accessory to'his ea«e and comfort, and which upon a reprcseulaj 
lion to this effect, were conceded to him by tCe Biitish Govem- 
mSnt The question for decision was, whether these lands were 
so netained by the Rajah as a part of the Rg, and as sriQli, 
lapsing to# the British Government on his demise, or whether 
they weie pnvate piopci*ty divisible amjng his Jieirs. • ♦ 

0 
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7 From a carsfal perusal of the Volfimmous report of the 
several OommissionerB efTaujore, and of fire Miuu tea and Pro- 
ceedings of the Madras Qovernment thereon, it appears to Her 
Majestf’s Gltvernmenl that these lande& possessions^ adverted to 
in para »51 fof IfheConmiissioners' report of the Hfch July 1857, 
and in the resolution of* the Madras Gbv^rnment of the 5th De- 
cember 1859, can be regarded in no other light than as a portion of 
the hereditary Raj or domain, a^id 'mi^ht have &een dealt Ti^ith m 
the same manner as all other 'lights and privileges acquired by 
him iti his ^public capacity, at the time of the cession of the 
country to the^'Biitish Government 

8 Hut whilst Her Majesty’s Government entertained no' 
<donbt oi' the right of the State to resume possession of the 
lands tempoiarily alienated nndcr such circumstances they were 
anxious to treat in the most liberal spirit the surviving members 
of the late Prince’s family , and were willing to leliuquish to 
them the benefits aociuing from these possessions They per- 
ceive therefore with much satisfaction, that the Madras Govern- 
ment were disposed to give a liboial interpretation to the in- 
strnctions of your Excellency’s Government and they confirm 
tho ariangement, whereby yon have sanctioned the relinquish- 
ment of the wh61o of the lands in favour of the heirs of tho 
late Rajah^ l<n what shares, and to what members of'ibe family, 
it may, after due investigation, bo equitable and suitable to their 
respective degrees of relationship to the deceased ^rmc&, to dis- 
tribute the property, I hope to be shortly informed. 

9. Your Excellency’s Government having determined the 
mode of dealing with the landed possessions of the late Rajah of 
Tanjore, it appears to be advisable to leave it to tho Government 
of Madi as to carry opt these detailed arrangements with the 
utmost despafrish. Tho delay which has already ocoqrred in your 
decision upon the measures recommended by that Government 
has added considerably to the embarassments with which the 
Snbject was encompassed But now that such marked and libei^l 
copsideiation has been mamfested for the interests and comfort 
of the family. Her Majesty’s OoFernment cannot doubt that the 
pr^nt sAtl^ment will be received with ^tisfaetion by the several 
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znotnbors of it, and tlyii; ^ho rcconcilonienfc of tiny individnal 
.claims and differences that may arise wilj easily be effected by the 
jddicionB exercise of themflaenoe and advice of the local Qovern- 
*xnei]J;. • • • ^ 

lOr I have to express approval of the (iecisioa of^the Madras 
Government contained nj the latter pa*t of para 9 of their 
Proceedings of the 5th December 1859, regaiding Miiassee lights 
ifl fhVir villages Ijeqiieathed by Mahana Baye to Sydumka Baye 
and regaiding certain aliSnations^of the nature of luam to *bo 
dealt with by the Inam Commissioner * • 

11 I have only to add that the determinatiqp of your Go- 
weinment to heat the advance* of Rupees 35,000 to the late 
Rajah’s daughter on her marriage (sactioned in my letter of the. 
9th Juno 1860, to the Madras Sovernraeiit) as a fiee gift, not 
to bifreclaimcd, has the approbation of llci Majesty’s Governmen fc 

12 A copy of this despatch will bo forwaicled to the Govern- 
ment of Madras , 

Order tiiekeon, January 1863 
Ordered that a copy of the foiegomg 'despatch and its en- 
closure beflfurnished to the Government Agent at Tanjoro for his 
information It is obseived that the lotlci fiom this Govern- 
ment reporting their pioceodinga m the matter of the Tanjoio 
Raj up to the 20fcli of September last, althouoh aclJnowledged m 
the forgoing despatch had not reached the Right Honorable the 
Secretary of State when bis despatch to the Government of 
India of the 23rd October last was written. 


Rccoid No 22 
PoLiiiCAL Department 
P'loceedings of the Madras 

Read the loUowingletteis from the Acting Government Agent at 
Tanjore • • 

"Eere enter lH7t and Novemhei and StJ! December 4862, 

• Nos 343 and 389 

• Order thereon, 16^^ January 1863, No 16 
I In ihe foregoing letters the Acting Government Agept at 
Tanjore bas applied for the orders of Governmeipt^n ceflam 
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poinfcs cotiTiecliefl, with tlio disposal if ijfie property of tho late 
Bajah. Most of fae q^ieshons raised aie mooted in Memorials 
addressed to Government by Her Highness Kamatchee Baye 
Suhiba, an(^ which hcve been submittal with the Agenfe^s liters 
of the 19th ^oremboi^ and 8th December 18G2 ^ 


2 His Excellency ihe Governor m*'Council ha;» carefully con- 
sidered the agreements urged in these Memorials and the re- 
m 9 .rks of the Acting Agent^and he, will now^’proceed to recoid 
his decision on each point t 


Is/ — Tho three jewels refoired to in paia 1 of the Acting 

Agent’s lettei uf the 11th N’ovember and in Her Highness Kamat- 
« 1 

chee Bqye Saliib’s Memorial of the 1st nltimo These jewels it 
*^is admitted arc State pioperty, being in fact regalia of royalty 
worn by the leigning Pi nice on State occasions The Governor 
cannot comply with Her Higliu^ss’ applications that the stones 
of which these aic composed should be leinoved from then settings 
and made over t«/ her They will bor^etained by Government in 
their present foiin and sent to Madias, when an oppoitnnity 
offers, it will tlien bo detei mined whether they should bo sent to 
Her Majesty the Qaeon or lotained at Madras ^ 


2nd — ^Tho goW Caxnages, How dabs, Ivoiy Throne and State 
Swords Th^^c, it is cleai’, are also apart of the regalia, and as 
such, must be retained by Government 

3id — The small Port and its buildings The walls sUnd ditch 
round the Town of Tanjore and the Palace now occupied by the 
family of the Jate Bajah These are all State propeity and must 
be so tie* ted The Town walls will be thrown down and tho 
ditch filled up under orders which will be issued on the subject 
in the Department of Public Works The members of the late 
Eaiah’s family will be permitted to occupy the Prilaoe under such 
arrangements as the Acting Agent may deem it proper to make , 
each inmate being requued to keep in proper lepair the part of 
the building in his or her immediate occupation ^ 


— The proper ty sold by tlio late Commissioner or by* Go- 
vernment including the bullion remitted to Madras, the value of 
Ih^ulhcfU it appears fiom « memorandum furnished by the 



Mint Master is Rupees Jl,lP32-l-3 The Aciing^geui will Azmish 
Her Highness Kama tehee Bay e Sahilis^ witlfau account similar 
to the Statement A euejosed in his letter of the 19th November 
an,d^ will make over ^o her all the items ejitered iri^hat account 
of their yalno, excepting of course such i\ff it ha'^be^n detoi min- 
ed to letain as legalia* ^ ^ , * 

5/7i — The* Alleged deficiency m the value^ of cloths made over 
fo iSamatchee Bjiye as compared with the value entered in the 
Schedule appended to the answef* filed by Government m the 
Supreme Court The clothes in question wore injified by being 
kept locked up m boxes under tbo operation of the injunction 
•issued by the Sa])reme Court /The Government c mnett under- 
take to bear the loss It whs tbo losult of Her TTigbnesa* owq 
act m suing Qut tlic injunction, apioceeding wliicb Hei Highness 
and^her adviseis mast have known was dltogothor unnecessary, 
for it could not bo supposed that tho Goveiument would mis- 

appiopiiate llie piopeity pchding litigation. 

% * 

6/7i — The value of the gold, &c , stolen by the Sepojs The 
greatei part of this belonged to the carnages which have been re- 
served aa' State piopeity Thg icsb amounting to Rupees 4,130 
■will be paid to Her Highness 

. 7ih —The sum of 5,903-4, tbo value partly of clotjlies supplied to 
the young Princess on her mairiage aud paitly damaged cloths 
sold iDj^auctiftn .This must be paid 

Sih — The Palace lecords, such of those as i elate to the domes/ ic 
accounts of tho Palace, will, as recommended m para 11 of tho 
Agent’s letter of the 19tb Novombei last, may bo made over to 
Her Highness. 

9lh — The bouses named in para 2 of IJer ilighness’ Memorial 
of the 1st ijhmo Foui of these aie in the little F6it which with 
all the buildings it contains are to be rijserved as Slate property. 
The other bouses are the private piopeity* of the late Rajah’s 
family, and must bo so treated Tho Acting Agent will accoref- 
jngly make them over aud will arrange for lenting or purchas- 
ing on bahalf of the Government such as may be required for ^ 
public purpose. 



J 0th — The Imilding occupied by thfc Principal School at Corn** 
bacouum This biAidmg was transferred by*the lato Rajah to 
Government, for educational purposes ^ subject to the condition 
that when i\o longercJicquired for 8uch<purpose8 it should be^^ro- 

^ • f 

stored to hinj, Jt was, a free gift so far as it went, and clearly 
valid, but the Government do not desire^ to ^retain it in opposition 
to the wishes of the family The Agent will accordingly arrange 
in communication with tho Dinocbir of Publip Instruction fol* 
renting the building until soma other drraugemeuts can be made 
for the* accommodation of tho School 

Will — Compensation for Mcrasi at Ramnathpuram taken by 
Goveiiimeiit for Railway purposes The title to this land, it* 
rppeais fs in dispute Tho amount of compensation duo on it 
must therefore, as suggested by the Agent, be kept in deposit 
until tho right of ownership is settled 

\Wi — Houses and lauds in Madras and Ohinglcput Tho Col- 
lector of Madras will make, these houses and lands, over to Hop 
*> <1 
Highness’ Agent, if they are under his charge 

\Zih — All the paynients sanctioned in these procoedings aro 
to bo made without interest ' 

, (True Extract } 

To 

The Acting Gonernment Agent at Tanjorb, 

PoiiLic Works DEPARruiENr ‘ * ' 

DiutcroR OF Public Insiruciion. 

AccoDNrANr General. 

Collector of Madras 


K. 

A YOUNG INDIAN PRINCE 

“In ftiat strange ‘fortuitous concourso of atoms’ which 
streams peipetually fiom the most distant parts of the world 
intq that Alexandria of the West — Loudon the cosmopolitan — 
tlicro, came to us last summer a<young Indian sovereign prince^ 
the?^ahant|)dl; of.Kholapooi. * * 
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** It was tlie first tifne^lmt a reigning Hindoo Lad ever vcn- 
, tared to tiavel so far, and tbe journey a^ras i gieat event among 
^his people, who were^li^h distressed at the idea of his crossing 
the •sea • The wholo undertaking was oife, indeed^ req suing a 
degree o& resjlution which it is difiiciilt lor us *to ^realise He 
belonged, however, tcftli« Mahrattas, who are more cntei pi ising 
than most faces of Hindoos Ho spoke English well, and 
acquVed a certain knowledge t)f modern history and of the 
politics and statesmen ot the day, which enabled him to be 

Intel ested m the conversation going on aionnd him • ^ 

• 

“ He was barely twenty, though ho looked much older , a 
“small made man, with extremely slender hands and feet, liis 
complexion of that pleasantly brown color, which looks as if it 
had been just ripened by the sun, not scorched black , the eyes 
veiy laige and lustions , without much expression and a con- 
toraplcitive, ratboi cliild-like look , his white teeth shone brilli- 
antly, ho^^evei, when he spoke, and lighted up the daik face 

9 

“A kindly, gentle young punce, not wanting in intelligence, 
With a sort of easy dignity, as of one used to be obeyed, but 
apparent!/ quite contented to remain languidly in the placo 
where he happened to be, so that one wondeic^ the more to see 
him venturing so far from home ^ 

“He was oidinarily dressed m a kind of dark green cloth 
coat, V^th a curious edifice on his bead formed of rolls of red 
muslin twisted into thiu coils, without which ho was never seen 
in public, any more than Louis XIV without bis wig He would 
have considered it an act of rudeness on his pait to Shew him- 
self bare headed, though he pulled off his tuiban when with his 
own people only He had never been alone jn all his life,, and 
used to Bit chatting and laughing with his attendants on terms 
of perfect ease, curiously mixed with the* Oriental depth of 
respect and reverence with which they treated him. ^ * 

He was already married, and a child had been born to bim 
just, before his departure • Only a girl,* however, much to*his 
disappointment, as a daughter Ccmld not inherit The MahnUtf^i 
are monogauists , bilt sovcrcSgntf and veiy groat chiefs ^ro 
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Bometimes, tlioiigt only for reasons of Si/ite, policy, ftllowed by 
tbe * sages* to take k seocnd ^vife ’ 

** In the Rajah*s case, a little extra pnncess, wlio is now about 
eeven years old, was growing up m reserve for him • She was the 
daughter of a very ancient and noble family , the Naik Nimbalkar 
of Phultum (not far from Poona,) a house which wps said to have 
already leigned a thousand yeais at the time of the Maliom^dan 
invasion, and whose claim farnislied mj»Dy bravo leaders to the 
Mabi atta cause in the succeeding struggles *** She is described by 

** ft 

a lady who saw her some four years ago as a lovely little child, 
about two years and a half old, who came in escorted with a great 
pomp of attendants They boie" a soit of canopy over her, nomi- 
jially to protect h6r from the gaze of mankind as she descended 
from her guilt coach , but the decorum was only a sham, as she 
could be perfectly well seen under it She ivas diossed in a shoifc 
arnfless purple velvet jacket, and the saiee, the long, graceful dra- 
pevy worn by all Hindoos, wound about her Hei little aims 
and ankles weie covoied with bangles, she wore a laige ring m 
her nose, and several pairs eau mgs hung round the lobes of 
her ears If she had been old enough foi “ manneis/* she would 
Lave enquired the ages of her visitors, and the ages of all their 
lelations and fiiends, which is tbe correct style of conversation. 
As it was, her whole little soul was absoibed in a parasol, an in- 
strument whuli she had never seen befote, and which she kept 
opening and shutting with gieat delight all the time of her visit. 

“ ‘ I shall bung the Ranee to see you m England,* Rajaram 
sard to his English fiiends , but this was intended to refer to tho 
mother of tis child not to this little lady 

“ Ho had expressed a wish to see oidmary country life in Eng- 
land, and accoidingly went to pay a visit in a country house. 
He came attended by three of his native servants, ^ is English 
footman, and the English officer who accompanied him every- 
wheie , but tbe accommodation requiied for the native suit was 
not excessive The Rajah himself accepted a bed, but slept on 
the^'butaide of it, wrapped in a magnificent pelisse of scailet cloth 
embroidered with gold. The attendants lay m rugs ou«the floor, 
mlLeir xnastci’s^room and the dressing room adjoining His 
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^ i^Iigiona ablutions avei’Jr morning wo^e long ftml mpsfc scrapu- 
•lously^pcifgimed •Eveiy thing about hfra was kept with great 
^cleanliness and iiioehy-^hiib to bo touched by no intrusive house- 
maid I'licif was at first some difficulty the aiian^meuts 
concSrniri^ fofld^ Not only must the killifig and* tJid cooking be 
done by the hands of tte 6i thodox, but tfie passing of the sha- 
dow of any but a “ twice-born” over the icsult, when prepared, 
woulu loiidei lb uftfifc to eat * All appioach during these oppi- 
ations was warded od'most eneigetically 

A small gaidon house having been cleared out, *T)uiiderb.ir, 
a tall, handsome fellow, clad m biown-»rlotli, with^a red tut ban 
hkchis mastci’s, the “cook” of ffiatliei daiker shade, irt wliito 
gjiimenta with a icd fez, and a third tall Icllow, whom fho Eng- ' 
libli servants uicknamod ‘ the kitclteu maid,’ m blue with a tin ban, 

’• cncaflipcd theie with an immense chest winch they bionghtM^ith 
them They built then chaicoal fiie in the coiuei, aud es%ib- 
liahed themselves be'^lde it, squatting with then ninltitudinous 
copper vessels big aud little without handle**, used alike to cook 
on the hie and to fetcli watci, as J^iey weald use none which 
( they did nql themselves diaw at the well 

“ They bi ought then own i ice, spices, meat, and flour with 
them, and accepted nothing but live fowls, eggs and vegetables; 
tlio/l^eie very libcial in giving away their food, to '^rhich tbo 
clo\os, ciiriy jjpwder, &o , which they used for every thinjg alike, 
gave a ceitain sameness of fiery taste almost lutoleiahlo to 
Western palates, but which was othcivviso veiy good They all 
ate with their fingeis, but scrnpulonsly washed tlioir hands aitoi- 
waids The lest of the day tlie attendahts sat munching cloves 
and nuts of various desciiptiors, smoking from a common pipe, 
which Ccicii passed on after taking a single, whiff One ot them 
was always l^ft on guaid lest the vessels, &c should be touched 
and so dchlcd They were extremely *ritolligeiit, and showed 
ihomsclves very quick in cornpiehending eveiy thing ^iWi little 
language but that of signs b}' those who Iiad to dedl with them* 

“ moining loom was given up to the llajah, ^with an 6fi- 
tianco on Hie gaidcii, tlyrongh ^hich Lis meals wcio brou^lii 
without danger ol contamination— the cook white gar- 
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menfsi Lis feet hate on the^rough gravel,^ bn^t his head scrapu* 
lon&ly covered (Ini^ian respect is shewn in a way exactly the 
opposite of European manners), heanik^ aloft on one hand, 
ihe arm beLt back, 'a little tray coveted with a ^napkin ^The 
Kajah was ex^emely Lmd and couiteoas, making yeiy 'pleasantly 
such pretty little speeches as his mekek of prince reqniied. He 
played eagerly at cioqnet, and the wide, green ' English lawn 
under the shadow of the trees WaS an oasis o( common in!^ie^t 
for tlio dusky little Eastern prince auh the fair haired, fair com* 
plexioned Western giils and children, veiy cm ions to watch and 
•consider amoij^gst the deaith of points wheie inteicouise was 
possible', while at lespecfablo distance Ins three attendants stood 
< following the success of their mastei’s stiokos with exticnie 
interest 

It was strange to look on the mild ‘ Hindoo* n.nd remCiuber 
the fierce uncostly he came of ‘He was a collateral descendant 
of the gieat Mahaiatta chief Sevajee, tho*foandei of the Mahratta 
Empire (in the days between om Bes'woration and Bevolutioii,) 
who bearded the power of, the Mogul Emperors when ab its 
highest, and rose upoa nts ruins ^ The little mounjiain rat/ as 
Aurungzebe contemptuously called him, won from the great 
Mogul a territory on the western coast of India, extending one 
hundred and twenty miles lu breadth and four handled in hrigth, 
from neai Goa to neai Bombaj', and thence north, winch Sevajee 
possessed at the time of his death, aged only fiftj-tVo, lU 1J80 

“ Kholapoor is in the Bombay Presidency, situated on the west* 
ern side of India, and consists mainly of a fertile plain lying east 
of the line of the ghauts Cotton, tobacco, and com flouiish in 
its deep black soil. Beads till wuhm the last few years thcio 
were abosolutely none A nephew of the poet Southey, who 
crossed the tfeiritory some twenty- five years ago, dui^^ug the lams, 
.wiote word that be had tried twenty-four different modes of 
crossing swollen livers during Ins jurney of 140 miles, among 
which were— 1, swimming with Ins clothes on , 2, with his 
clc/thos off, and upon bis head, 3, on hoise*back, 4, on the^Fer- 
I back , 5, on a ba&keta on a door , 7, ont a ladder , 

8/on iriHat^d ^klns , ^ on^ a Netful of hollowed pumpkins, 
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10, holding a ballocVs Ail ; 11, by a bijffaloe’s tilil * wluch i« safer, 
• inasrnnch ^ he swims betfer thoai his fellow beasf<, biih requites 
more wary hand np^nAiim, sinoe he is so fond of the water, 
that^wlidn hj ^reaches the ahote he is cpuite* ready to^ tur« round 
and %winf baak again. The last item lA the ft|t*was a sugar 
boilmg pan , n^nd there was but one bri3ge among the twenfcy- 
four ways, wriich was not;, after all, m the teiriboiy of Khohipoor, 
but in ihaTt of Sahara ^ * 

“ Even quite lately, on a progress made four years ago, Jby flio 
last admit able Governor of Bombay, Sir Battle.Fiere, to visit 
the Rajah who had adopted Rafaram, the edgo^of the cotton- 
Tfields was found abetter line along whicli to diive and ride than 
the ordinary trades At night the paity encamped in the open 
eoniiti j, and when they reached the Kistna they ciossed in cir- 
euTar wicker baskets made of eptton twigs covered with leather, 
winch whirled lound and j'ound in the stream, where a body- 
guaid of natives escorted them, swimming ir# all diiections on 
inSated skins Having once more resumed their match, the 
Governor and liis daughter were raiAt by the Rajab himself, with 
a raagnificfent procession of eTejphants ,pnd hoises in gala dress 
with splendid housings, the elephants with arabesques painted on 
tbeir IjToad^ forehead*?, and sdvci bangles on their post-liko legs j 
tKeTro*!ses still more liberally adorned — one wlute horse had 
stupes of maojenta painted over him*, face and all 

Every thing was going on with great ceremony and deco*- 
nim, when suddenly a baby elephant, which bad accompanied its 
mother to increase the grandeur and number of the retinue, took 
fright, probably not haTjng bqen need to so much company, and 
ran away He was so small that he passed under the legs of the 
o-therp, one of which had such an e'^ceedmglj^ bad temper thht ho 
was only brought out on great oOessions, when evdfcy animal the 
State possessed was mustered Offended at tlie liberty takep 
with Jm 8 legs, he set ofi^ regardless of hospitality, ebargiftg down 
oiT the English party. It was no joke TJie heavy beast rushed 
on, •swaying violently from side to side, as is the habit of tiie 
elephants when they are angry, till he had thrown off his xaders 
and twisted the howdaU on one ^idc Tlio unahoiiit, howeter> 
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firm, < 5 oaibd on Inn and dnf not. alj:ogether lose control 
over him as he plun|^ed la the c^owd, nearly orvei taming Gover- ' 
1101* and suite, till at length the attend^t^ succeeded in direct- ^ 
iiig lurt) mtd the hai'fiiless open coantity, and the wholcf proces- 
sion once m^ire^'esnmad its decorum and its marchf^to tlfe town of 
Kholapoor It is not a 'very interesting^, collection of one-stoiied 
houses, chiefly of mad , the palace, a large squaie bhilding, with 
a very handsome gateway, coifeistiii" of three deep hors</ shoe 
aiches lined with beautifal fietwork, is bailt round a great court 
yard, its walls adoi nod by gigantic frescoes in brilliant colouring 
of scenes fropi the Hindu Mythology, ‘ very startling and 
eflectivci ’ ® 

“ On the evening of the day of his arrival the Governor paid 
lua retain visit to the Maharaja^n It was growing dusk, and 
the lines of streets wcie marked out by little lamps snspeSided 
from the ends of bamboos fastened to the tops of the houses, a 
most picturesque mode of acual illumination , while flowers were 
scattcied about in profusion These*' are the gieat staple of 
Indian decoi’ntion, arc cultjvated for the purpose eveiy where, 
and are always exquisitely ariaiiged Before the ceutie arch of 
the enti’ance to the palace stood two sentiy boxes, in each of 
winch towered an clcpliant and his rider, a Brobdignag edition 
of the sentinels at the hoise-guards of a very giaudiose dui^jirp- 
lion 

“ The hall of ceieraony where the Durbar 'was held was sup- 
ported by columns covered with scarlet lac, like sealing-wax, the 
wall ornamented all lound with the same, which looked extreme- 
ly brilliant when lighted up The Bajah sat at the head of a 
Jine of followers up one side of the room, just opposite tie 
Govsrnor, who heade^ a similar line of his own suite, on the 
other side, and, as the hall was narrow, they werq thus withm 
ap&akfng distance of each other without compromising the 
dignity* of either Both host and guest had garlands of fiow- 
ors huug round them, necklaces of white jessamine, of Hhe 
bj^^ntiful stephanotus and sweet-smelling tuberoses stiung on 
threads, five together, and fastened with a rose af inteivals 
Tijronglf a^^ veiled door at 4 he'^rid the ladies of the Zenana 
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looked in and lislenoiJ •An enfeitainmcnt ,t4n)n followed !n 
a ball lined" wi4li white maiblb yirou»bout, with white 
maib^e oolarans and yimiis of the same, set against the 
wall, a»d, of cours^, •immoveable S \iieet meals #nj\ed with 
flowais wei'o^ laid out on a tabic, ar^ mno'iation of honor 
of English customs* 'JV’ifcbin was another cTepaitment be- 
longing to tlib Zenana, the decorations of which were all in 
black marble, wi^i columns of Black basalt, wheie the chief prin- 
cess — in this case tlys Ak^asabiL, amairied sister of the Bsja'h — 
did the honors to tlie Governoi’s daughter, * as^isted^ more 
humbly by the llaiiee The wife la qmte second in position m 
, a Hindu establishment while tha motlici and sistei of the chief 
aio alive, and to turn these out of a house would be loi^ced npop 
as an act of ciuelty not even to be thought of Then family 
afftction 18 often extiemely stiong, and the Akasahib, who fol- 
lowed hei biotbei to the gia\*e iii a very short tune, was sup- 
posed to have died of grief at his loss The groat man being 
expecteeP patnaiclially to shelter all his lelatiSns under his loof, 
tho palace was lioney-combfed with a nu/ubei of little courts for 
the different f»imilies, witli small r'^ms eiitiiely open on one side, 
and lighted only by this Wa\, I4ce thosfe at Pompeii 

** The Rrijah was exceedingly anxious that'hie adopted son, a 
y«iw>g codsin, should mheiit hia dignity, if he hiqsheU died with- 
out a lineal descendant, and the boy Rajaiam was educated ae- 
coidfil^ly lie succeeded to the piincipahty about two 3 eais 
ago The little state contains about a inillion inhabitants, in- 
cluding feudatories, over whom the sovereign lias power of life 
and death , and a tolerably large revenue ib collectod fiom the 
iiibabitants, thanks to its inexhaustibly feitile soil, where tlie 
same crops have come up on the same grounds fur ceuiiuiies, 
without manure and without signs of fail are ^ 

Abomt the beginning of last yea\; the young prince deter- 
mined to spend the time befoie reaching hi^ majonty^iu a pil- 
grimage to/ England, which he reached m June He hired* a 
house in Loudon, and worked hard at seeing the sights reqtured 
from a conscientious traveller, •attended debates in both houses 
of Pailiament, was present aft tlie Queen's Ball ig iforgeoiiTap-^ 





htied and pLicod lu a porcelain jar to ho ^jarned liome Eveiy 
thing u«cd 111 the fuKeraUpile' was then taken ant m boat and 
sank 111 mid*BtreaTn, and the attendauts^aid fiosh earth on the 
spot itself, tmeed in the foim of a heart, ^around which wbte then 
placed small yeshpis cov.t<iming iice Then all tlie {{indoos knelt 
and piayed vith tlieii faces to the ^ronKid—the dismal cciemony 
was iiuished, and the foilon retinne depaited in silcilce, bearin g 
with tliem the vosc with the ashes to be thrown, into the Gaitges, 
wlidii tliey should icach then native land. .The next day they 
had all'^left Filoronce 

And thus, fdi ironi his Indian, and eyen Iiis English fiiends, 
his CO anti y, his young wife and child, amongst men of aii 
religion, of foveign and unsympathismg race, the poor 
boy Rajah parsed away Hia death is a leal misfortune, 
and veiy seiioasly to be legretted foi every reason It is satl to 
think ol the dismay and guef it wfil occacion in his family and 
State , and it is to be feaicd that it will discourage men of his 
class, who might dthcinifjo undeitake Oie jouiney to Euiopc, 
fiorn attempting so drvngeicjus an expeiiment Rajaram had 
made a gieat efloit to visit Eitgiand, and seemed quite ^disposed 
to use hisevpeuence on his ictuiA to Kholapooi, and intioduto 
Many lefoiras, espicially with regaid to the education o( women 
lie ‘ wished pfij.tu*ulnrly,* he said, * to have the Ranee insti 
cd * And tins is a change which may bo said to lie at the loot 
of all leal improvement m India While the Zenana rc^nains 
ulhit it IS, the loweiing effects of its atmosphere upon the men 
ot the higliei classes, iii childhood and manhood alike, is almost 
as injuiioushJis to the women themselves 

‘ 1 was born in this oourt-yaid, I have lived and been married 
in thi^ com t, and in ^his couit 1 shall die,’ said a poor Hindoo 
princess, who Ignged aftei better things, with a sort of groan ” 
The wilier concludes^ by noticing — “ How affiiptionately 
RsLjaiam gpoke of the kindness shewn to him iii England, bow 
much he seomed to enjoy liis visit, and how tine an interest 
was shewn in his welfaie, and what soriow for liis fate has bepn 
ftll by all classes who came iii coptact, duiiiig his stay, ytiih. the 
gdilt-^p, kiudJ^y young Mahaiojah ol Kliolapooi ” 
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A few BligLt and jneVit&Ie inaooaracies occor fiera and 
^in the above article, wliich it has been tUbogbt neoessarj to 
^Gorre^, la some cases, as to the faaeral details) the pro- 
cediag pages supply tie Sorrec^ions reqaii A. • ^ 

It*bn]j*reamins to add, thai|the desiga^on thS^oevers of the 
book IS copiejjl fiom a letter of the BTajah's. The following 


explanation of it is ftirnished by the kindness of Sir Bortle 
Trere — ’ • ’ * 


‘^The device on the Rajah’s note paper is a belt, including a 
pair of * Mohrchails,* or peacock feather fans, ^or^fly flappers, 
which, according to the old custom in India^ and, I believe, 
*else where lu the East, are the emblems either of independent 
sovereignty or of one invested by the emperor wi th'royal powersr 
The^ are gold mouated, and are borne on each side of the 
possessor on all state occasions T he pair used by the Rajah of 
Kholapoor were granted tbo emperor of Delhi, and were 
highly valued, as very few piinces could boac^ of such a grant. 
I believe the peacock feather fans borne on state occasions before 
the Pope are of Oriental origin, J4it featbcis ai*e difierently set 

L 

A RAJPUT TALE. 

LUTCHMUN AND PDDMANI 


LaEimsi* Buc&eeded bis father in S 1331 (A D *1275), a 
jncmoiable eia in the annals, when Cheetoie, the repository of 
all that was precious yet untouched of the arts of India, was 
stormed, sacked, and treated with remorseless barbd^ity, by the 
Pathau emperor, Alla-o-diu. Twice it was attacked by this 
subjugator of India In the first sie^e ^ escaped spoliation, 
though at the pi lOe of its best defenders , that ^hich followed 
IB the fiisj^uccessful assault^and capture of which we have any 
detailed account • ^ * 


• Bheemsi was the uncle of ^ the young prince, and protector 
dnnng Lis minority. He had espoused the daughter of Hrair 
Sank (Cbohan) of Ceylon, the pause of woes unnumbered^to the 

* Ti nTenttifti LutclSnun^e syuonymouB.— • 

q 
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Sosiotjias, Eet namo was Padznani, 'a title bestowed only on 
fha superlatively fa'ir, ai^ transmitted with renown to posterity 
by tradition and the song of the bard, ^er beauty^ accomplish** 
menis, cxaHatiou, and destraction, \\^4th other incidental <>cir* 
rurnstauces, coSfstitiit^ the subject of one of tlie^moart popular 
traditions of l&ajwatia The Hilidajbard recognizes the fair, 
in preference to fume and love of eouquest, as the biotive for the 
a^tack of Alla^o-din, who limited liss demand \o the possession 
of Padmatii , tliongh this i\as after d long ^nd fruitless siege 
At longtli hq rcstiictcd his desii*e to a mere siglit of thib extra* 
ordinal y beauty, and acceded to the proposal of beholding her 
thiough^tho idedium of miuoja llelying on the faith of the, 
K»jpoot,,he entcied Chcctoie slightly guaided, and having grati- 
fied hia wish, rctuined The ^lajpoot, unwilljiig to be outdone 
lu confidence, accompanied the king to the foot of the fortiress 
amidst many complinicntary excuses /rom his guest at the 
tiouble he thus occasioued It vs as foi this that Alla iisked his 


own safety, on the btipe'iwt fadjt of the Hutdu ' Heic be 

had an ambush , Bheernsi was made prisoner, hunied away to 
tho Tatai camp, and bis liOwity made dependent O’l the sur- 
icnder of Pudmani \ V 


Despair reigned in Cheetore when this fatal event was known, 
and it was debited whether Padmani should bo leslgned .sc-u 
riuisoni lor thur defeudei Of tins she was infoimed, and ex- 
pressed her acquiescence Having provided wlieiewitfukl to 
secure her fiom dislionoui, she communed with two chiefs of her 
own km and elan of Ceylon, her uncle Gorah and his nephew 
Badul, whp devised a sohemo for the libeiation of then pimce 
without hazai ding lioi life or fame Intimation was despatched 
to Alla, that on the day he withdrew fiom his trenches the fair 
Pudmaui would be sent', but m a manuei befitting ber own and 
km high station, sui rOunded by her females and bandj^aids , no-t 
on5y those who would accompany her to Delhi, but many others 
w|jio desired to pay her this last m^rk of reverence. Stiict comr 
manda were to be issued to prevent cuiiosity from violating the 
sanltity of female decorum and piivacy No less than seven 

- — t * ~ ' ' * — ■ — * — 

"OoC as thq story of Setha and Raiaa ili tho south , — Author 




hundred cdrered lifcierf proceeded to the royal camp In eimli 
was placed one oJ*the brave^ of%the defeijiders 0^ Oheetore; 
born^bydlx armed solc^rs disguised ns litter-porters. They 
reached^the camp rojtfi tent! were^cnclosed^with Kantdt 

(walj,s of cMth), the litteis were deposited, ajd half fin hour 
was granted for a pai;/img mliarview between th» Hindu prince 
and his bndfw They then placed their prince m a litter and 
Kjtufned .with him, while j;he^ greater number (the suppos^ 
damsels) remained^to accompany the fair to Delhi. But Alla 
had no intention to permit Bheemsi*s return, and was bqpoming 
jealous of the long interview he eryoycd, when,, instead of the 
^prince and Pudmam,tbo devoted band issued from their litters; 
but Alla was too well guarded Pursuit was ordered, while 
these covered the retreat till they perished to a man A fleel 
hor§e was in reserve for Bhcemsi, on winch he was placed, and in 
safety ascended the fort, at whoso outer gate the host of Alla 
was encountered The choicest of the heroes, of Chcetore, met 
the assault With Goiah and Badul at their Jiead, animated by 
the noblest sentiments, the deliverance of their chief and the 
lionour of their queen, they dev^^ thdmsolves to destruction, 
and few^ere the survivors oj^this daughter of the flower of 
Me\\ai For a time Aha was defeated m his object, and tbe 
havoc they had made in his ranks, joined to the dicad of them 
determined icsistance, obliged him to desist fronf the enterprise. 

MtJRtion ffas already been made of the adjuration, “ by the sin 
of the sack of Oheetore ” Of these sacks tltey enumerate three 
and a half Tins is the * half ’ for though the city was not 
stormed, the best and bravest were cut off (saka) It^s described 
with great animation in the Khoman Ham Badul was but a 
stripling of twelve, but the Rajpoot expects wonders from thisf 
eaily age He escaped, though woundeld, and a dialogue fensues 
between h*im and bis uncle’s wife, who desmes hifti to relate how 
her loid^onducted himself ere she'joms^him The stnplipg 
Replies ‘‘ He was the reaper of the harvest of batiie , 1 followed 
his steps the humble gleaner of his sword On the gory bed 
of honour he spread a carpet of the slain , a barbarian priniow hia 
pillow ho laid hiDj down, ^ii3 sleeps surrannded Jiy the 
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Again abe sa!^ “ Tell me, Badnl, hov^ did my Idve (peeiir) 
behare ?” “ Ob ^ i^iotber,' lv>w fi^rther desenlj^e his deeds, when 
he left no foe to dread or admire Mm ?’(, She smiled farei^ell to 
the boy, and adding,^ my aord ill cKtdcf my delay,”* sprang 
into ih4t flame* " ^ 

' i * i * 

Alla-o-d!n, Wying rccrnifced hts streifgtby retnmed to bis 
object, Cheetore. The annals state this to have bedn in S 1346 
(A B. 1290), bat Ferisbta gives a date thirteen ydnrs l^ter 
Tb^y had not yet recovered the loss of so raafly valiant men who 
had sacnficQd themselves for their prince’s safety, and Alla 
carried on his attacks more ^closely, and at length obtained the 
hill at the sonttiern point, wherehe entrenched himself. They still* 
pretend tp point ont his trenches , bat so many have been formed 
by snbsequent attacks that we cannot credit the assertion The 
poet has found in the disastrous issue of this siege admirable 
materials for his song He represents the Rana, after an ardu- 
ous day, stretched on his pallet, and daring a night of watchful 
anxiety, pondering on the means by which ho might pre- 
serve from the general dcsti^ction one at least of his twelvo 
sons; when a voice broke 'on his solitude, ep;Jaiming 
“JlyV hhoolca Zio’ ,”t atid rai^ng his eyes, he saw, by the 
dim glare of the ch 0 ragh,J advancing between the granite 
columns, the majestic form of the guardian goddess of Oheatoro* 
•‘Not satiated,” exclaimed the Rana, “ though eight thousand of 
my kin were late an offering to thee ? I must ha^o regal ' vic- 
tims , and if twelve who wear the diadem bleed not for Cheetore, 
the land will pass from the line ” This said, she vanished 

* Does not this remind one of the passage m the song of Deborah ? 
Judges, Chapter Y , verses 28 to 30 

• Thd mother of Sisera looked out of a window, and cried through the 
lattice, Why is hiA chariQt so long m eoming ? Why tarry thtj wheels of 
his chariots P* Hor wise ladies answered her, yoo, she returnee^ answer to 
heAelf, Haye they not sped ? Have they not divided the prey , to every 
m%u a damsel or two ; to Sisera a prey of divers colours, a prey of diverfi 
colours of needle work, of divers colours of needle work, on both sides, 

for the necks of them that take the spoil ^ Author 

i 

^ t ‘I am hungry* « J Lamp 
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On the morn he cpnrlne® a opuncfl of hia oliiefs, to whom ho 
•revealed the vjaion*of the mgbiJ whftli* they ffeafced as the dream 
^of a d^ordered fancy ^ coi^ancbd their attendance at mid- 
night, wiion again thoVofm a|»eared, and repeated the tqfms on 
which alone s^e would remain/ amongst th^m .^Tljough thou- • 
sands of barbarians stf^w^the earth, what are they to me P On 
each day entltiono a prince. Let the kirnia,* the Cbehtra,'* and 
tBe C^amrti’* pro(||aim his sov^r^gnty, and for three days let bIS 
decrees be snpremeT^ On fhe fourth let him meet the foe and Ins 
fate Then only may I remain % * 

Whether wo have merely tho ficfion of the pget, or whether 
the scene was got up to animate the spirit of reRistanco,\nat^ers 
but litlle, it IS consistent with the belief of tho tube , ftnd that« 
the goddess should openly maiflfest her wish to retain as her 
tiara^the battlements of Cbeetorc on conditions so congenial to 
the wailike and superstitions I?ajpoot, was a gauge readily taken 
up and fully answering the cud A geneions^ contention arose 
amongst the bravo farothefti, who should be tho first victim to avoi t 
tho denunciation Z7?n urged hjsCpiionty of birth, ho was 
proclaimeil tho umbrella waved o^er his head, and on the fourth 
day he suirendered liis short liven honours and his life 
the next in birth, demanded to follow , but he \vas the favorite 
soTT’^Jf his* father, and at Ins request ho conseiAed to let hia 
brothers precede him Ele\on had fallen in turn, and but one 
victirn* remained to the salvation of the city, when the Eana, 
calling his chiefs around him, said, “ now I devote myself for 
Cheetoro ” But another awful sacrifice was to precede this 
act of self-devotion, in that horrible rite, the Johur^ ^here tho 
females are immolated to preserve them from pollution or cap- 
tivity The funeral pyre was lighted within the ‘ groat subter- 
ranean retreat,’ m chambers impervious to the light of day, and 
the defand^^ of Cheetore beheld in prqpession the queens, their 

* — — — ^ • 5 ■* 

• These are the insignia of royalty The Kemia is a parasol, from Jcerejij, 

‘ a ray ,* the Cluhtra is the umbrella, always red the Chamra, the 
Wanting tail of the wild ox, set in a gold handle, and used to drive away 

the flies • • 

t The progcmtoi'^f Stfvajce ^Auiko) • • 
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own wires aT)d*ds^xig1iters, to ibelntiiidboit of several* thousands. 
The fair Vuimani ^-close^^tlU thi^ng^ which icas augmented hy ^ 
whatever ofjemale beauty or^outli^oul^ be tainted by ^Tatctt lud. 
They were conveyed* to the cavern, onfi the opemikg closed ‘ 
upon t^em, lea4;Lng th^m to had Sscunty from distfonpar the 
devouring efedient. . ( ^ * 

A contest now arose between the Bana and his Surviving sou , 
'bat the father prevailed, and A^ysi, m obedience to^ his ^olcd- 
inahds, with a small band passed through the enemy’s lines, 
and reS,chech Kailwarra lu safety. The Eana, satis&ed that his 
line was not extinct, now prepared to follow his brave sons ; and 
calling around him his devoted clans, for whom life had no» 
Jonger afty charms, they threw open the portals and descended 
to the plain, and with a reckless^ despair earned death, or met it 
in the crowded ranks of Alla The Tatar conquerer took pos- 
session of an inanimate capital, screwed with brave defenders, 
the smoke yet issuing from the recesses where lay consumed tho 
once fair object of his desire , and sinoo this devoted* day tho 
cavern has been sacred , nO|^ye has penetrated its gloom, and 
superstition has placed as its guardian a huge serperit, whose 
“ venomons breath,” extihguish^ the light which m^^ht guide 
‘^i.ntiuders* to “ tbo place of saciifice ” 


M. 

THE IRON PILLAR 

** This, says General Cunningham, “ is one of the most emt- 
ons monuments in India ’* * * =» “ It is a solid shaft of mixed 

“ metal upwards of 16 inches in diameter, and about 50 feet m 
** length The total height of the Pillar above the 

** ground is ^ leet # « its depth under ground is consi- 

The^utiior has b^n at the eatianco of this retreat, whicli, aroording 
to the Khoman Rasa, conducts to a Subterranean palace, but the mephitic 
vapours and venomous reptiles did not invile to adveniiurc, even h^ 
ofi^ial situation permitted such slight to these prejudices Tho author is 
tho oply Knglishmau admitted to Obpctoic since the days of HirUbcrt, who 
to hfvG^deBgribod what he saw. • • • 
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derably greater 'ijian itS hepht above groiiaS, aa a recent 
• ezoavatiou was ^rried dowi^o ^ feet without feacliing the 
fouddation on which Pinar re|ts ” General Oanuingham 
cou6*der5 thaj the whole^lengm would nof be less flian gO feet, 
and ^hat at \^uld weigh upwards of 1 7 ^ons . pillar waa r 
pLobably erected by Rfijak Dlkva in A £) 319 , this Soveieign^si 
name is imprinted on it Anang Pal II * of the Tomara dynasty, 
seem^ to have h^en the SovSrel^n who had it dug up, but 
popular legend give§ tlie credit oi otherwise of this to Rajah 
Pitthora, the last of the Hindoo Sovereigns, who Was defeated 
by Shahaboodeen. (Anang Pal II* reigned a few yeais before 
Pitthora ) • • 

This wonderful fiagmout of antiquity is situated m the Bliool-* 
kanah, or grand sqijare of tlie* Mosque, and \>^as probably a 
tiiuAphal pillar elected by R^jah Dhava ~ The native legend 
lefericd to above la as f<fllows * — 

That Rajah Pitthoia, dreading the fall of his dynasty, con- 
sulted the Biahmins as to* what steps should be taken to ensuie 
its Continuance He was informed |^at i4 he sunk an non shaft 
into the ground, and managed pierce the head of the snake 
god Liahay who suppoited the ^rld, hSs kuigdom would endure 
for ever The pillar was accoidingly constructed, and th^ 

word Fal la of very auoicnt oiigm , wliicli T trace Among 

the kings ot the Tomara race it is an affix assumed by the reigning pimces, 
lu the^fcmo manner as the affix lia, assumed by the kings of Egypt, which 
With the article picfixtd is Phara, thus Pkaroah the royal appellation of 
eveiy Egyi>tiau king The fact that the Sun was a sign of royalty among 
the Egyptians is suggestive that they arc descended from the Surya vmisa 
In Egypt his temple was at On called Udiopolis — city of tfie San , his 
name Ra, represented with the head of a hawk, m colour led In hierogly- 
phics his symbol the Suu’s disc, his sacred animal the bull The monarch 
styled himself Sira The Sanscrit is Surya The^un is always on the 
royal scutcLdbu , the word for king is in Egyptiandanguage Oura with the 
article it Pharoah The woid Pal mfght probably bo derived fiqpi 

the Sanscrit Palah protector, Oopalah I a name 


given to Kristna when incarnated as a shepherd Then do the Tuar Raj- 
put's spring from the ‘ Shepherd king * Pal (^uiT&j) m Tamil means niUk, 
connect with this the soggestivo &ft;*the names— Palestine, a^d PahHo^litf'^* 
"^Author, * “ “ * 
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directioDft of Hie. Brahmins imjliciilf obeyed How long the 
shaft remained undtstur^^e^ (b novsaid, but the Bajali, either dls« • 
trusting h>s priestly advise^, or^j^esiA^a of seeing for himself 
whether the snake had been tone led, conWary to the entreaties 
of the Brahmir^, ha^ the pillar ^^ken np To ^e surprise of 
^ the spectators and the eonsternain^n of tho Sovereign, the end of 
it was found covered with blood, and the Bnjah was informed 
that hiB dynasty would shoitly cease He ordered the pilfar io 
bo* again inserted in the ground, but the serpent below appears 
io ha\% had enough of cold iron, and the Biahmins declared that 
the sceptre wohld soon pass away from the hands of the Hindoo 
Sovereign. The charm was anyhow broken, for Shahaboodeen 
shortly after wrested fiom Pitthoia his life and kingdom, and 
from that day to this no H udoo king has ever ruled in 
Delhi. 


N. 

FORT OF RAJAH P;TTH0RA 
From the N W angle o^ Lalkot (See 63) the hues of Rae 
Pitthoia’s wall can still be diJ luctly tiaced running towards the 
Noithfoi about half a mdo !l? om this point they turn to the 
, South-east for 1 and a 2 miles, then to the South fur 1 mile, 
“and lastly to the West and N W for J of a mile, wheif they 
“ jom the South-west angle of Lalkot, which, being situated on 
“ higher giouud, foims a lofty citadel that complet..ly coic'mauds 
the Fortof Rao Pitthoia The entiie circuit of the walls of the 

“ two forts IS 4 miles and 3 fui longs # * ♦ Tliefoit of RaePitthora, 
“which surrounds the citadel of Lalkot on 3 sides, would appear 
to have been built to protect the Hindoo city of Dilli fiom the 
“ attacks of the Mussulmans * * * As the fiist appeal auce of 
“thd foi'midabla Ghbrnc before Lahore coriesponds eoneaily with 
“the accesBioli of Piethvi Rajah ‘or Pitthoia* I , I tliiuk it very 
“jirobable that the fortification of the city of Delhi ^as forced 
“ upon the Rajah by a well grounded apprehension that Dilli 
itself might soon be attacked > and it so happened, for within two 
“ ^ears after the battle of Tilaon, the Rajah was a prisoner, and 
“ DiUi was in the possession of Mhssnlmans ” ^ ^ ^ The defences 
“^the cify are*iQ every way inferior to Ibose of the citadel. 



Tke wafU are oue-lAilf^he iLight and the iofiters are placed at 
mnoU longer nervals # J # ^Thefpvl^fRaeRtUjLOraiaaaid 
tc^av^ bad niue gat^ beeMes tl^ dhnani Gate Four of ibeee 
** gatea can Btill ]je iti^^^ed. iThe m$t is^on the wg&t aide, and la 
** ^over^d *by an outworlc J the aecond is the vtorth side 
** towards Indrapat^ the jtbird is oif the *eact» side to wails 
Tooglncl^abad, and ilie fonith is on the S E side But besiJns 
»•* Ihese ^ere must have b^n ^Lber gates somewhere on the sojdb 
side, o^e of which could not have been far from Sir T Metpalfe’s 
“house** (See 188) “Such was the Hindu cit^ of Dilli 
“when it was captured by the {klussnlmans ^^annaiy 1193. 
“Tbeoiicuit of its walls was ncail} miles, 9 aud it covered a 
“ space of giound equal to one half of the motlem Safisjenahbad, 

“ the capital of the Mogul So\ ereigris of Ind»a It *pos8essed*27 
“^Hindoo templesfof winch several hundredvof iichly caivcd 
pillars remain to attest bqth the taste and iho wealth of the last 
“ Hindoo luloifl of India^’ (Oeneial Cunumghaui ) 

• . o. 

OPINIONS OP THg INDIAN PRESS. 

We^have leceived a copyyf i a woik entitled the “ Tanjore 
Mahratta Piinoipality m Spntherft Indin,’* by W H*ckey, .a 
publication which gnes a* veiy good t'kojob of that prov^ice, 
^ dwng^ the time of its late rulers, and llioKC^who went before 
The book gives an account of the piovince both physically and 
pflStically It gives a sketch of the .way in which, Tanjoie fell 
into the possession of the Mahiattas The book also gives a 
good account of Iho different tieaties that have been made 
between the Tanjore piinoos and the East India pompan 3 % and 
acooiding to it those piincos have been the most faithful allies 
of the English that Liiey ever had, while the latter have not 
always been so true to their word* asV^ey might h&ve been 
Theiois a very mteiesting statement ui ibis® publication of the 
conn€ction bf the Missionary Swaitz with the Tanjore [jiiuccs. 
He appeals to have had gieat influence w'lth the fiatives gene- 
rallyi aftd with the native princes more especially Evin the 
• savage Hyder Ali was struck with the holy bearing of ^warfz, 
and ^declared that he wa:s«tha only European wbouv conld 
tru^t. The young puuco of TCanjore looked upSn the aged Mis- 
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Biouary as a fathei*, azid wlieu hat died ilid prmoe bad a tablet 
laibed to hiu memory The'^b'^k a)titaiuB a good deal of later- 
cstiug iiifoiumtiou, and all tbpse 'wro tails au interest in Tar^Jore 
\vill find pleasure m reading il .. . | Tnnes, *• 

< Of all the p?*q;v^aoea mi the Madr^ Presidency, omitfing the 
C?‘ded Distiiots, none has undergone so tfiany changers of Govern- 
ment as Tanjore Yet the natuial wealth and resources of 
Dii^^rict are such that it has been able \o maintain a vexy high"^ 
place among the provinces of India Fot several years it vras the 
bone of couteiftion between the Pandiya and Chola kings of 
Southern India, and it was clianging hands lill the advent of the 
Mubsulrnalls, who, though they conquered it, never became direct 
masters of* die place Then Saha^ee carae from the noith and 
conquered it Ilia second son Venc ijeo estabhshed himself theie 
and the reprosouUtive of this noble entei prising family is tlio 
piesent Princess of Tanjoro, whose woes aiid troubles have been 
giapliically destiibed'by Mr John Biuce Norton Mi F’ckoy, 
a Pleader of the Madias Pioidency, has published a volume on 
Tanjore, its geogiaphy and lie has shown the iiiju tice 

done to the Piiuceab by the Britisi^i^Goveinnient, and lias ^>ointed 
out how strong her claims aic to'lhe Musnud One thing is 
evident, the wuter lias written it with full sympathy and pity for 
Idllen gieatness He has collected mateiials fiorn vanous docu- 
ments The book will be a veiy useful one to ain^iody \ybo 
wishes to have a slioit histoiy of Biitisli injustice in Tanjore. 
We have deiired pleasure from the peiusal of the book, though 
we do not approve of some of the views of the authoi, and ques- 
tion the boau'Sness of the tiaditions he has quoted It is veiy 
much to be regretted that the author has not quoted tiie authuiities 
for his statements and tli^ account of the eai ly connexion of 
England with Toiij'u^o^ la vciy meagre indeed , •^.Nuitve 
Public Opinion, t 


Mr, William Hickey, Pleadez*, a son of the late well-known 
Reverend W. Hickey, has published an account of tlie Tanjore 
hlahratta principality in Southern India. We have to acknow 
ledgfw^th thasik| iqceipt of a copy of the biochuie, the getting 





, np of wlncb was qotrlisfid toMr Caleb Foster^ who, with his 
• usual success in «Baoh matteru hasl fnipied cut a ToVy neat and 
eleg^t little volume, c4ar tipe, apod paper, and fair map. 
But ihSs IS not alL tftn^can le saia of tlie book • Mr. Hickey 
xnodestlj»di8{|laiTnR originalitf for the work It Js only a^Manual 
— “ for the guidance f)f j)he Jnling powQi” as weTl*as for the us 
of the famdy in whose borMlf it Ins been compiled As 
l^aAual of the land of th^Ohela, — the Eden of the Sontlij^^air 
will be found ver^ entertaining reading There is a pleasant 
account of the Tanjoie country, its natuial appear^nce«i,)»its pro- 
ductions, ails and professions, with a mythicffl lii&tory of its 
i livers Ml Uickey fiiither ^ves a concise •account of the 
ancient and modem Chola and Nack dynasties, and tbcifinal con- 
quest of tlie country by the Mahrattas— and bungs down the 
liiiftory to the death of the List Sovereign Seevajee After 
having completed tliiak poitidn of Ins woik the author proceeds 
to the cream and the nltthnate object of Ins undertaking, via , 
tliat ortbe claims of tho daughter of the deceased Rnjah of Tan- 
joie, the wife of tlie native pcrsijpnge who recently illustrated 
the apo-‘}hegem that a ceitain ^ass of persons and their money 
are eas*iy parted Mr Hickey dcsei’^es considerable credit for 
tlie very neat manner m which he has haiadjed the subject, a|i.d 
ihe/amily for whose special use. the book was compiled will no 
doubt be pleased with tJie peifermance But we do not think it 
righ^ to diftnisatlie subject without ofleung a few observations 
jn respect to the giave mjnstice that has been committed by <ho 
Government in respect to tlie Tanjoie family In 1787 a treaty 
was entered into by tho then Bajah and the East Tncha Company 
The object of that treaty was to settle and arrange by a just and 
equitable agreement a plan for the future defence and protectiou 
of the Carnatic, the Tanjore conn try, «inl^lie North emOircars 
on a solfd and lasiwq foundation , and witn^lft view of main- 
taining^ proper Milifcaiy foice on m. peace establishment, ^the 
Bajah of Tanjore was required to contiibute annually as liia 
share of the expenses, four lakhs of star pagodas, these four Itfkhs 


6f star pagodas were proportioned to the gross revenue o^ the 
Taujor^ country which was estimated at ten lakhs of star pagodas. 

That IS to say, two-fifibs *of the revenue of Tanjore w«re au- 

.. i # • 





mally |)aid into Briti&h treasnn* llii^ payment was pledged 
upon the seebrity of rjxy of tb/! disyicta in the country which the 
Britiah CrOTeynment may ohaose tdi ent^ upon should faiW^e of 
payment everoocour. T^t was lurthet* arra^ghd hy the treaty that, 
in the event of njar bieaking out iirTanjore or on tlie /Doast ot 
uoromandel, fodr- fifths of the rcvefine^ wore to be applied to* 
wards the eTpenses of the wai Siipilar arrangement was also 
de with the Nabob of the Cfini.tic. Anotther tr^ty 
executed five years afterwards, in the yei.r 1792, m which it wa« 
stated that, th^t tho ohjoeb of the ptevious tieaty of 1787 was, to 
use the onpheiniv»tic woids in^ which the late Court of Diieotora 
were in the habi^j of so libeially,nsing in tlieir intercourse with 
native pripces, “ for tlio purpose of cementing an everlaahn^ 
fiiendship with each other and of contributing mutually towards 
the defence of the Carnatic and the oonntiies' dependent on is..*’ 
In times of war it was fuithcr agreed that the British Govern- 
ment should have full authority over the counhy, collecting the 
revenues and paying the Hajah one lakh of pagodas annually and 
ono-fifth share of the not reii^^uuo, and that at the close of the 
war, tho country bo icstored to Rajah with the control over 
It seenred to him by the ‘formers treaty The natuie of both 
treaties was, however,. such as recognized the sovereign position 
of the Rajahs of Tanjoie A tbiiui treaty Wtos entered iiito iir^hc 
year 1799, the object of which was for “ establishing the Govern- 
ment of Tanjoio on a permanent footing.” With thil objeciC' the 
collection of the revenues of tho country was confided entirely in 
the hands of the British Government, as also the judicial ad- 
ministration,^ the Rajah being paid one lakh of star pagodas an- 
oually and one-fifth part of the not i e venu e, ct^ ed tbs'^pmijuom 
hissab and being treated on all occasions in his own teiritories 
as weiras in tbojse oj^jaae Company with all the attention, respect, 
and honor which is due to afrie^ii and ally of the Bnti^^naUon ” 
Thus the sovereign ^haracW of the Rnjah was m no wise 
affected » 


The last Rajah, Sevajee, succeeded to the rights, privileges 
and iionors which were thus secuced by the treaty just^lladed 
to , 'ttJSlel was fti^evoiy respect a* Sovereign piiuce, not a nieie 



{>etisi(>neT or dependent Highneps tlie 1a4ie*l^anjore Bejnli 
• died vithjnt mate issu^ ana the^Goverxtfteni escheated the 
^coiiiit^. Of the wisdoij, and lastic^ of this measure* there ha^a 
been* a Variety of*^pmi8ns. Mr Hickey '•calls it % ** political 
atrcwSty*’* “jVith a perfectfcnowledge Jbhat ]e-w and the# 
custom of the countt;^ maintained the snccession among Mah*/ 
ratia royalty* of a sumvinof Tvidow or dangliter, the Court o4 
Directors by thei% piocecdin^ <f[ the 16th April 1856, declrisei 
that the Raj of Tagore was extinct from want of a male kevr 
claiming through a male.’’ It is, perhaps, now toe lat^m the 
day to endeavour to obtain a reconsideration of the ruling which 
•has done such grave injustice to Tin ancient and fiim airy of the 
British nation with whom a bond of '^everlasting 
had been establishei by solemif treaty But, we believe, that 
something might be done for securing for the Princess some- 
thing like the ariang^raeut entered into by Her Majesty’s 
Government with H H Azeem Jali Bahadoor The Piiucess 
of Tanjore should be iccdgnized as a Piincessliy Letters Patent 
She should be permitted to have^aromid her those marks of 
princely insignia which have j^en awarded to the Piince of 
Arcot A suitable levenno, peinaps, out of the broad lands of ber 
ancestois should be assigned to and settled ofi her and her de- 
^endnnis from geneiation to generation, and a special residence 
prepated for^her and her sneoessors in the title. If the Govern- 
ment take this suggestion into consideiation and render justice 
scantily rendered hitherto, they will affoid much satislaction to 
the people of the counfciy and the many princes who looked on 
with dissatisfaction at the absorption of this beautiful and rich 
counti'y dreading a similar fate for themselves and their progeny. 
— 'Madras Standard • V • 


been* a Variety of*^pmi8ns. 


We haae received a book, by Mr W HioK8y,«concerning the 
DistricttfOJTTaiijore and its past and* present Government and 
condition. The book is undoubtedly an important one ; not so 
much becausiB the statements it contains are new, but becausd^in 
it old questions of great political impoit are re-opened with wn- 
eiderable ability,and a wide aieay of facts produced which /sannot 
be idly poob-poobed. Bat ft u set oar wtenJUo^ fit ptMiSS at 



leasf, to fnie the oontrotrerJr in^tel b; Mr. HiOkey*s pam« 
plilefc . — Alhenmum a^id Daihf'Ne^. j • ^ * 

Sometime ago we promis^i onrreadeTjg to oommeat upAi Mr. , 
HickejJs Tanmie liflihratta Pria\ipalify ^ho l^ok is an im- 

I poriant one, it toaclaes local iiiwresLs It is chcell/ rerflark* 

[ible for containing a T/ide array fT facpfB,*nnd will^be in its way 
invaluable to any fnture Ormo who^^ay chronicle t!iie history^of 
SfOa them India dmingthis century. ^The book is dedicated « to 
the Native Piiucos of India, and its object 19 to put forward the 
cl III ms ^0 consideration of the Mahratta princes of Tanjoio, once 
so potent, now ^so fiillon The author has evidently consulted 
many records, and lias been anJed m Ins woik by T. Bajah Bara* 
Mifisar *'Tlic author reviews the history of the Mahratta family 
He dwells on the services that have been atj'oided to the Biitish 
Power by that family lie sketches with a graphic pen*the 
peaceful splendoui and benolicent vigour Of ilie regime of SurfOiee, 
the friend of Swartz and Ileber, and the faitliful ally of Britain. 

ft w 

He shows how the family still held its oVn, and still was peacefal 
and loyal, under the iwgn yf the less brilhaiit Sevnjoe, And 
tlieu he lays bare of that extracN^inary act of aunexatiim by the 
Biitish Government, when, after ftcv.ijee^s death, the TanjorcBej 
tv as, m 186G, declaiod to be extinct The book is reudeied still 
more v.iluablc, because of numerous official papers, anJ opitnoss 
of leading legal men, being contained in its pages 

In the book befo’e us, Tanjoie is called the Ecien of the South 
It well deserves tliafcnarae Its feifcility is unbounded It is the 
land in which Hiiidaisrn has made great centres of social and re- 
ligions lifer Gieat rivers flow thiough it, great cities adorn it 
Its temples ni'e amongst tlie most sacred, and the whole country 
teems .with historic s]^es^ It was the seat of the Cliola dynasty, 
a magio name iLtr^\annnls of South India It was tlie scene of 
many of our hardest fought fields last century, when vh^ struggled 
for^ BUpi’eaTacy in Ifldia with France. Its Bajuhs have been 
amongst our mCfteit famous allies Without the granaries of Tau- 
jore, Tnchinopoly would have been more often the scene ef 
British defeats than of Bntish victories When our porwer be- 
camSieBtablilfli^d, in the Bajahs'sof Tanjore we found friendly and 



auiet n#is^toiirBrwlio*ch«i>j8l)^onr7 trade, a^df protect^ ^ 

oApWipefullieBS aa^pro8p«iit5F!» 
die^ He kft no male descends 
ng, for, he^had left & danghieFi 
law ^mt^piete<4by Maliiattas, * 
have descended Suddenly, in/ 
Government on the little priiiei-\ 
laSJt/ Ttte obligations of pthfe weie forgotten TeintorieU 
gieed ruled the day ^ The raj was declared to be exlmcfc 


subjects. Half a oesituiy and m 
.lipt by f hen in 1855 slvajei 
kot, l)^t lt}sposteiit|bf9afed no] 
m w'boin, acceding to Mahiati 
*he dignity of the Raj sifoulj 
1856, down sftfooped the Mai 


Mr H Foibes, whose name is honeurablj knowli in our Pie- 
bidency was foitunatelj at this tivio the Iccidjiig Civilians acting 
»8 Collectoi of the Tanjoie Distiicfc Upon the death of Rnjdlis 
Sevojee, he thus wiote to ihe Madias Goveinnient — 


“ f have said above that the l^ite Rnjah, though without legiti- 
mato sons, hfr two daughtej^s, of these, one boin iii 1827, was 
niavried m 1837 to Sukk.uam S.ilnb, of the fa igily of the Rajah 
of Kholapoor, and the othci, born ni 1816, is still an unmauied 
child, the oklci has lor some ycai^lfseii a*gieat invalid and suf- 
’feis fiom m internal tunioui, yrtiith bej ond suigical treat- 
meat and loubt cause hei death at no \eiy distajit day 


i'he^RajJfli’s death was so vtiy sudden and une¥pected, that, 
on the day of its occurrence, although I w.is seveial houis in the 
palace^fed in tommuTiication with the family and chief •Qfficeis 
of til© Duibar, no allusion was made, all weie apptiiently too 
much staitleil at the event that had occuiied, and too much 
occupied by the present necessity of immediate pi epa»faLiou fcr 
the funeial to give atientiou to the more distant future 


On the following day, howcvei, when tlwB d!J||cei:s of the Duibar 
had met ai^ had consulted with tho memb^is^Vf^the family, it 
was decidtj^llb urge the claims of the RnjahV yCunger daughter 
to succeed, and 1 was subsequently earnestly l^esonght to*submit 
the claim to the favoiable notice of tho Goveruiuenf * 


There appeals to be nothing repugnant to Hindu Law in tUb 
succession^of a daughter, to he^* fathei, nor aie piecec|^nts w*m 
ing for a MahidtU Ranee ** 

• *1 


reigning, lu Cllap&rs CCCX., 
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C^30CXr,itiidCU3CCXIXof^^^ ^ 

I Gud the fullowiQgValei^ ^ 

Pathausft-^Tlie effeots one Who Ici^ites no male i»«iA go iq 
his brother* d^.^ 4 fco. The OMrenuon df ^^namalo isstie** as 
explained Gol^rooke to mpan leaving jno laall or fSmale, ^ 

I the Inst terms being uiiderrttood. 


Vcisbapaia — As^he (the dang^'^r) becomes owner qf:bor 
fat'her\i ONtate, although u kinsman be living, so likewise her* son 
16 ac!c;^ow1cc3ged 'to be the boir of the estate left by his mother 
and maternal giandfathcr. , 


Karqda — If there be no son^ the daughter is heiress by parity 
^ of reasop^ for she keeps up the progeny, since a son and a 
danghtei both continue the lacv^ of thcii father 

f 

Tlie same im coutamed in the Hindu Law Hook, Suiiith:huu- ' 
drika Brahaspathy. ' ^ 

A daughter as^woll as a son is hnn limb from limb,,noi while 
ho lives, can another inhciit the propci ty of her fatlioi 

Nai«ida— [n tho absenco* a son, a daughter is t^he ughiful 
hen, fui they both ate c^iuallyljbe piogonitors of posteiity 


• Naiuda-Aso^i and daughtei aio equally the progenitors of 
posteiity an(Lthe same views are expressed lu the Vignrvswci^ia, 
hladhavia, Varndaiag'a and Menjookha, but, as this is a point on 
whieli ^ho Govorninont will ubt uii b< lioi cgpiuidub iLn. mine, 
1 will bnefly advert to precedent. 


Yukiijee, the first Mahrafta Hijah of Tanjorv>, liad three sons, 
who ouefi reigned m Buccehsuiu, the thud sou Tookjeo had four 
eons and was buccooded by the third Bavah Sahib, as the eldest 
two were not buiy^ iq Wodlork Bavuh Sahib iiad no rlulihen, 
and, on hts d-jitfi, he was buoccoded on the M!asund Jiy his widow 
Sdojan Sahib v 

I anf informed that siinilar succession took place at the latter 

« # I 

•nd of tLo last oeutaiy to tho Mosuud of Sattara and Kuiapooi , •• 
lent for tliis 1 Itavs no record to refer to ” 

**^*^110 letter from irliioli we ^xlrsct tbc aboro is a lengthy one 
It is given in full in Mr. Hiok^y's bool, and is valuable .is re< 
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fresenhug opinion of a civsian wbokuew.moro of Tanjore 
than any man lu India of^ hia jbime\ l^ter produced some 

6 Maciras Goveinmc|^t, but tbo 


^ S' 

dlscuikiion in the Councu of tj 

laps^pt of the wbo]|^ifaftei wi 
of tlvi Ea^t fodia Company 
was accordingly done 

On the J8fb of October] 
ISladias Gbveinnfciit 


‘ ' 7 

" • i 

kober, ^ 


tbafthey «,d vised tke Diiectors 

decluie tbo Ka£ extinct; wLicb 

• • •• 

6, Mr Poibes tbua addressed thi 


‘ I liavo the bonowto ropoit to yon my arrival at Tat^oie on 
the IStli instant On the 15th I rec|[iiested the mcfhbeis of tlio 
Duibai, and the tliroe nephews of llis Highness jLho late Ilftjah 
•as the male icpicsentativts ol the family, to meet mo.it*the lie* 
fcideuc}, when, m aceoi dance with the lustiuctions eoiltaiiied iif 
the loth paitiLTiaph (^L Uic es^iae^li fioni ihc uiiimtes ol consult- 

•ition ul the ‘J5th ultimo, No 311, 1 comniiiuicated lo tlioin 

• • * 

gcnei'illy the ]Hirpoii or the^oidus ol the Government ot Incln, 
anijou’ 1 % d to them the deeisiou of tlu* lJumo ^utlioi dn ^ lie: ud- 
ing the Uaj ol Tanj ie,*uifc>imii)g thi m at tlie •'aiiic time tliat 
libeiiility an I ( oiisiOei ition vvouId*bo sfliown to the lamiiy and 
1 etainei*', ^aud [lutting tl eni in p#^‘'e'*su/ii ol the gonei il pmiciples 
on which eUuns to sLijicnds an5 giataities would be ce po-^jcd ol, 
blit without I Icdgiiig ilio (iovc'uiuent to .uiy *paiticuldi mode ol 
d'eal jjg wiiii iMuJ\idu il eases * • 


‘ J^jor ^nioiijaiiou had cvidoutly Kaehetl tlio lJuibai ol thu 
i‘\Hiietioi ot the }{ »], bub they appeal to have eluug to tiio iiope, 
that a sueee-^iou niiglit '>tilJ bcjmssiblt until the olhual auuounee- 
ment made tu them by me, slioived tliat that liopo was vain 
Much souow was expiessed, and mueh giief was shown, but all 
at ouee hubmitteU to the autlioiify ol Goveinmouc and placed 
tliemselves into my hands * • i 


' 1 tuulv*no fui thci steps to maLellic announcement public, but 
it 1 "xl become so m gieat measure fidm the^ fact of my arii 4 ^al 
and til* news commuuieated to the Durbar soon spieaJ thiou^h- 
out t e ])aiaee No deiuonstialiou oi the public feeling was made 
and 1 had no leason to lequiie any aid to the oidinaiy Polior of 

the town The hiugyage fins lottcr, though sjpply •o/b^nal 

* • • • 
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IB surely tonchhag ’enougli. A dynasl^r liad passed away Itic fk 
breath of air. “ Much gnef Ws \shown’* — a helpless, bewilder- 


ed grief The peaceful pco|de fell they were weak m the^hands 
of a great power. Ao a Umb m me ha^di^ the shearer, ,they ^ 
^ met their doom«iu sileij^cc. ^ 

Since 185C the old principality cT Ta'njore has formed one of 
^le quietCht of our districts The\atural feitility of the land 
b^ maintained and increased the wba^h-prod doing power of the 
province Its inhabitants have remained as loyal as ever 
although the memory of our hasty actions and ingratitude has not 
been tllaced ^iid what is now the case ? The Mahiatta family 
reinaiuB, lu a mcasare, as a body of prisoners We recognize 
loflQcially the title oi “ Piincesb** to the wite ol Sukkaram Sahib, 
bat the poor lady is viitually shut out fiom the woild. But 
iQOie ot tins hciealrei Wc may, however, in the first place, 
luentiou a fact oi two There have been luNV-buita and open ex- 
piebsions of discontent siuce 1856 Bat none of these have 
itnmediaitly afiected the question, — “ Was the Raj impiopeily 
confiscated.’^ The Queen JJuwugci’s propeiiy was, it is true, the 
subject of seiious English legHh\iion. Mi John Biuce Norton, 
and tlio loaders ot the London Bar, were successful m ariesiing 
a gigaulio bcheiuc of local spohutiou, and the Mahiatta family of 
Tuujuie aie still wealthy to a modeiate extent But only //teui- 
aiely, and in an ludiiect manner, has the justice of oui seizuie of 

S LA 

the Raj been attacked. But when attacked, it has been attacked 
most seveiely, by nieu of whoso piobity, learning, and legal 
cxpeiienco, there can be no question Now for the first time since 
1850 comers foiwaid in public souicthing like a plea foi the res- 
titution oi the old dynasty. 


Mr Hickey’s Ijq k, viewed m this light, is a veiy significant 
and iinpoitaiil one. * The diilt of it cannot be mistaken We 
elrould not be sui prised if it led to the question of the extinction 
the Tanjoie Raj being laid befuic the Biitisli public and the 
Privy Council And it must bo remembered that, ere now, ap- 
peals of a somewhat similar kind, though as long delated, have 
successful Not to go out of our own Piesidcncj, we may 
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recall to thj recollection of otimeadeiN the eases tof the Mysore 
\ Reversion and thQ,Pnncedom if tli% CarnatiB. * 

, Hoi^ever, let this poi^^ rest jot present Tanjoi’e is one of 
onr disfcnofcs^ow, 1Ri3 tfie "Rr/j is e'cHncfc * How liftve we kept 
faifch*witli*fili(3»depo«fed fninilyr In the nijittep g^the restoration* 
of the Ra], w^ may use jfnarjied lan^naije Tlio legal aspeot o6 
tl^ ^uestion*mnst be dccidJn by It=‘gel men But m the latter^! 
cise, we have pl^ln facts Jiertre^iw A knowledcro of law is wot 
needed to tell a maw bow the p>i'ineess and members of a faften 
dynastv should be treated It is a question of politics, find we 
are quite competent to take it up Wo consider, ^in a woid, the 
Watment of the Mahratta f imily of Tan]Oi e has been scalidalous, 
a shame to our Government, and a blot on onr civilization Iir 
1855, when the Madras Government wrote to the Directors of 
the East India Company, tliey^said — ^ 

“ Although we cannot advise Ihe continnanco of the Raj, we 
would recommend that the family bo treated fvitli liberality and 
consideration ” • 

To this, on the ICth Aptil 18r,5, the Directors replied — 

“ It only remains to expicsq onr cm dial approbation of the in- 
tention you express of treating the widov^s, daughters, and de- 
pend ints, of the late Rijah with kindness and Tlbernlity We 

shall^onhtleas receive at an earlv poilod from you as fiom the 

• • 

Madras Government a report of the airangeracnts made for car- 
rying this intention into effect ” 


Now let U 3 ask the Aladras Government if the spir^ji of these 
extracts lias been acted up to ^ What is the “ consideration” 
which has been shown to the deposed Pir^^’ess of Tanjore ^ Is 
she really treated as a Ft nicest ^ Ard afty /nit ward maiks of 
honor shown to her ^ Can she leave her palace^ with dicrnity ? 
Why are^^the hononrs conferred upon tbe petty Rsjahs of Poodqo- 
<V>tta and Cochin withheld from her ^ The w^ olo MahraUa 
family of Tanjorc is ignored ? True they have the honor of 
their residence being styled a palace, but in effect it is a piiaon. 
The inmates are guaided from intcrcouisc with tho^t*tcrnYpild 
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in an utterly 'Jlcgal faBbion li is true tbpy bavc a Political^ 
Agent, but, in the vegtn^e oi< Mr.^adell, ho iraas simply a jailor. 
A recent SQandal in Tanjorc^, would not have occurred as vJe said 
at the ttme,^if the Political agent ^ndthe^ea^ndants ofSurfojee 
were on familiar and (hendly torius. When such a man a^ the 
^(Rnjah of Poodoocotta, who, in the^ayr of Surfogeo, was a mere 
j^ependcnt, leaves his territory, he ^honoured with salutes apd 
whatnot The late Dewan of 'an{ oner, thou gn greater, native 
pn nco has been honoured by titles conferi^pd by Her Majesty 
But thl. Pi uu cess of Tanjore, aclcnowledj|ed by our Government 
to bo a princess, and another native lady acknowledged by us to 
ho aQiiaen Dowager, are ignoied in the most marked manner; 
JN’o man can rise from a careful pernsal of Mr* Hickey’s hook 
without feeling convinced that the Bntisji Government have 
failed iti adhering to their promises with lefercnce to the Mahratta 
family o^Tanjore But, it is not yet. too^iate to mend We feel 
assured a storm is brewing in Tanjore, and that the only way 
the Government can areit it is showing some of that conpider- 
atiou” they promised, to thoTrincess of Tanjore — Athciimm and 
Daily KiWs \ ' 

We have lately received for review a small qnarfo vpluTno on- 
iitlod, The Tanjore Mahratta Principality in Southern India 
The writer is Mr Hickey, a Pleader in the IVFadraa Pre&ii\p*iicv, 
and his ob|oct is to awaken the sympathies of the English and 
Native public in the cause and condition of the present piincess 
of Tanjore , and to nse his own words ho “ feels grieved to think 
that up to Yhis date not a single pen has advocated the long ncg« 
looted cause of the Principality of Tanjoio She is like a violet 
existing 111 seclusion and sorrowing in secrecy ” Before express- 
ing our opiniop9 Oft the book, it may be well to mention that 
Tanjore, formerly a Principality but now only recognjsecl as a 
Cdllectorate under the British Government, lies on the Sea Coast 
lino of tho Carnatic The province was conquered from the 
Hindu Bsjaha by Yekojee, uncle of the great Sevajeo, and ruled 
over by his posterity Tiihute at times exacted frem these 
ittlct'C by ilfS JTabob of the Carnatic, and the British were ap- 



. plied to for Mil if ary aid^o enforce payment . The Government 
• feeling that the Bajah of^ Tamore flenuhis position in the conn- 
try, was a constant source of dagger, took the opportunity 
while enforcing thu^al^Va nlaim entirely to reduce him. He 
wa» subaeqi^pntly restored by order of ^he Coart of Director^ 
and a treaty made by^wl^ch he was to receive English troops for 
the piotectibn of the oonwy and pay tribnte to the EnglisA 
ffiivernment The last R^h ,* named Seevajee, died in 185J), 
leaving no male heirs, direct or collateral, and the titular dignity 
was then declared to be extinct, and {lie province of TsiSjore to 
have passed into the hands of the iEfritish by right of lapse. The 
•Rajah, however, left a widow hrnd two daughters, ^ho were 
pensioned by the Government, hut were not recognised as 
having any claim io the throne One of the daughters still 
lives, and is about twenty-fve years of age, and it is on 
behalf of her regal rights that the book in question is written. 

She is described by the author as being youjig woman, possess- 
ing every personal charm, reflecting in an eminent degree the 
noble mi|jd and deportment of by gi andfathcr Sni fo]eo She is 
healthy intelligonf, and odueated • Mr Hickey^s book is 
divided into six Chapters The first contains adesciiption of 
Taniorc, .its productions, arts and professions , Mr Hickey’s 
many years’ practice as a Pleader in the Southern Districts of 
Indij^ has, as: he^ states in the preface to hia book, given him 
numerous opportunities of obtaining information regarding the 
nature and onstoms of the country, which opportunities a perusal 
of this and the following Chapters will show, have not been 
thrown away There are descriptions of the manufactures of the 
place, of the irrigation of the country, and also of the anient 
across the river Cauvery, which are botl^eiitertainmgto roadand 
useful as mformation The second Chapter may4)e called a brief 
histoiy of lanjoie from the year 216 A D , the earliest dato^afc 
which a register of its existence can be diseJoverod Tiio writer 
ftllows the occupation of Tan]ore by the Cholen dynasty np*to 
the time of its being conquered by Yekojeo The Chapter clpsos 
with an fnteresting'account of the system of administration of a 
native Government and th*c mbde of workinp^ tts different 



dopai^menici, isclucliog the duties of ITie^Briiish rcpVeseufative* 
The third Chapter eonhnufo||r themstory of T^njore under the 
Mahratta dyna<*fy The fryrth is an^aoconut of the rjse of 
ChiistiaTiity ^la TanjoTV aud ttie lahoors hi Fae/Jenck Swartz^for 
many years a Missionai^v iti that district. The fift.^ is a short 
Chapfer f^iviug a history* of the nscLof ^utish power in Tanjore 
j[p to the death of Sevsjee in 1855 V Although the’i'o is nothing 
in these fire Chapters regarding tliepicsent Prircess of Tanjorti, 
the hfrain adopted is one of praise of the management of the Pro- 
vince, tindoi; its native rulers, and is calculafcd to draw the 
readers* sympaitnes over to tho side of writer Also at the 

t 

end of th& second chapter the wtiter quotes — “ While admitting * 
the principlo of effecting progressive but gradual improvement — 

^ for progress to bo permanont must he gradual — we conscieu- 
iiously believe that it is of all things most necessary that the*ex- 
ihhng relation of the native states with*the paramount power 
should continue, ss it is, without interruption, for it is by virtue 
of the connection ss it now exists thafthe Hindoo pnnees will 
apprecintc more and moie fh^ social, moral, and politicsl benefits 
winch they derive by an allianc\^>v lib the renresentative in Asia 
of European civilwation, and that* tbev will be kept in constant 
remembrance of tlih duties and responsibilities with winch it has 
pleased the greas, dispenser of events to entrust them ** In fm6tbel? 
plneo, hkcTMsc, refciring to the death of Sevaioe, he says — 

** With him the independence of tho Tanioio Mnbrntfa dynasty 
was forced to terminate in A D 1857, by the ruthless band of 
annexation *’ In the sixth and coneindiitg Chapter the writer 
makes a tcrnhle onslaught on the Government, denouncing the 
annexation of Tanjore as a political atrocity, quoting the speeches 
of M P *s against it, jn^ giving exti acts of eevoral of the treaties 
between the Ea^it 'India Company and the Rajahs of Tanjore. 
The whole ends in an appeal to Lord Hobart, Lord Northbrook, 
anA His Grace the Duke of Argyll as to whether the *dictum “ by 
no** law or usage, however, has the daughter of a Hindu Rajah 
any right of succession t>o the Haj,*’ has any foundation to stanA 
upon ^ Without expressing.any qpinion as to the rights of the 
presekt piin6e^, TO must say we do*not tBmk the writer’s argu- 



ttonts are very cmvincid^j and the view taken ht tjbe question 
IS decidedly a oii««sided |iie» The ^nazatiAi of Taujore was aa 
insignificant afiair besi^ that of T^gpore or Sattana, and was 
never hesitated at the time, and ^he authjr's ^opes of 

aronsiog^tha sympathies of the public gn the Snlpect, are, wd 
fear, not like^ to be ^fnlfillcd The book, however, has other 
points of interest about i^nd at the beginning is a Map cV^ 
Ipdia an esplauatorj^^netif the province of Tanjorc, and ai 
the end av§.a numbei of*ofiSicial letters and documents both of 

which are useful to the leader for i*efcieuce — Indltuei S^teaman 

• * 

Wc owe an apology to Mr Hickey for not noticing Ins work 
earlier Mi Hickoy is a plcadef of the Madias Presidency, and 
his professional visits to the Soiithcin Districts of that Press* 
deucy gave him frequent oppoftnnitics winch be has turned to 
go8d account by the production of the work under notice 
India is a large field 1?or research and investigation, and veiy 
many of oui native pleadeis fieqiient the Mofussil in thoir pio- 
fessional cipacity , but ifow many of them utilize then oppoitu- 
nihes, as Mi Hickoy has done, fc* the. good of their countiy ? 
Mr,^ Hidkey lias set a good rfample to bis native biethieu. 
Although our author could oniy spare* three months fui the com- 
pilation of the work, we think he has produt^d a very leadabie 
book* lie very modestly oalle his work a Pamphlet, though it 
18 a well bound, neatly got up, goodly volume of 300 pages 
Mr ^lickey* has •done ample justice to Ins subject, censidciing 
the short time he has been at it The book is dedicated to the 
Native Piiuces of India for whom our authoi feels a hearty sym- 
pathy A coloied map is prefixed to the book with directions to 
distinguish the Mahratta states from other native territories, 
but they are not accurately followed in thg map For instance, 
while the extinct Mahratta states of I^’agporjs and Sattara are 
distinguished by brown colour, Nepal, Kuteh, and Travanoore, 
which, bf course, are not Mahratta states^ have also^tbo sftmo 
polour, while the living Mahiatta states of Gaikawad, Holkar, 
and Scmdia, are not marked at all. The work is divided into 
MX cha;^terB with a copious ^pendix at the end He fiist de- 
scribes Tanjore, its preduclionp, arts, and piofessionfi. V^^'must 
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onco for all obiserve hero ihat our autfjor hM mado Several di- 
greasious throaghout thq bqok, though they lire more or less 
interesting ^ In the first chapter for example is a mythological 
account of the river Oaveiy Which is to i2ie*p££\viDoes of Vauiore 
Hvery much what the ‘‘Nile is to Egypt or the Sinihi^ (Indus) 
to young Egypt/' An account of the pelsbrated royal astrono- 
]^aer Jayasiug of Jayapore concluded, this portion. ' *The second 
chqpter briefly notices the early Aisj^ry of Tai^,orc dojrn td tl^o 
ribo of the Mahratta power, and closes ‘with a surrey^f the sys- 
tem of ^admmiBtration of Native Governments and the mode of 
working its difiorent depaitrnents The picture is not on the 
whole unfavorable to the much abased native states We lately^ 
j/Ook occasion to observe in these colnmus that the native states 
veio giadnally improving, and tlieir inlets being slowly awaken- 
ed to a sense of their responsible position under alteied circrim- 
fitanccs Although the native states haye much to learn fiom 
the Biiiibh Government, the latter will also And something worth 
boil owing fiom tlivj formei Under th^ native states “ Ine poor 
and the luflim, the lame aii^ the blind, obtain full subsistence, 
fiom the State alnis-liousos, ann^the widows and orphoiis of los- 
pcctablo but destitute faruilius a\e provided with the means of 
L’ving fiom the pu]ilic treasury The defaulting ryot is not dealt 
with so iiucoiopiouiously as under the British laws, nor is^hc g.t 
onco ousted from his hold as in the British provinces uudei the 
pcimaneut settlement” Those who wish to el3[bct piogrca^ and 
improvement in the native states with a high hand and at a lail- 
way speed, will do well to study the following — 

“Whiisfr admitting the piinciple of effecting progressive but 
gradual improvements in the system of native admiuistiation— • 
foi progiess to be |jeimauejit must be gradual — wo conscien- 
tiously believe (jiat it is of all things most necessary that the exist- 
ing relation of the native states with the paramount power should 
COhUuue^as it is, 'vvvthout mtoriuption, foi it is by virtue of the 
ccnneciion as it now exists, that the Hindu princes will appreci- 
ate more and more the social, moral, and political boneflts which 
they derive by an alliance with the icprcsentativo in Asia of 
KukjtWuu avilizatiou, and thaj^ they will be kept m constant re- 



jnernbmiico of the duties 4nd responsibilities with lyhichit has 
- pleased the great Dispenser of events to»entrhst them 
. The^next chapter treats -of the jonquest of Tan^re by the 
Maisthas and of tl!«y conquerors '\fenkajeS, the^half brqjtiher of 
the Founder •of the Mahratta Empire, vas thd ^rst Mahratta' 
prince of Tai^ore He was succeeded by eleven rulers, some of 
\rbom were Very remarkahre personages, but our author sum- , 
n^iily d)8misses\hem in p^&ges Of Suifojee, ** one of ihe 
best of the Mahratta rulers of Tanjore*’ about whom the reader 
feels strong curiosity to know a gieat deal, there *18 ofiy this 
much in this Chapter that he reigned 35 years His ooriosity is, 
•however, gratified in the next Glfapter on protechon and patron- 
age of Christianity with which that prince was very tntimately 
connected. It is woytby of lemlirk that tho princes of Tanjora 
hav% alwa}8 been distinguished for their protection of Christi- 
anity, a loligion which Neither they nor their subjects professed 
The eai^y Christian Missionaries of the South had hit upon a 
policy to gam converts, ts description of which* wo cannot resibt 
the temptation of laying before our fcaders who, we are snro, wil 
lead it wfth a lively interest S^ys our author — They (Chris- 
tian Idissionaiies) had stndiod^and they understood the native 
languages; they made themselves familiar with, and were ready 
to adopt Ibhe habits and customs of the natives They called 
themselves Western BiaJmins^ and m the disguise of Brahmins, 
iliey%iixed themselves with the people , talking their language, 
following thoir customs, and countenancing their superstitions. 
Clothed in the sacei dotal yellow cloth, with tho mark of sandal Jh 
wood oil then foreheads, their long hair streaming flown their ^ 
backs, their copper vessels m their hands , their wooden sandals 
on ihoir feet, these new Brahmins found ^coptance among the 
people, and were welcomed by the Pnneos of Southern India 
They pel formed their ablations with scrupnlons regularity, they 
ate no ahimal food, they drank no intoxicating liquors, ^ut fofind 
yi the simple fare of vegetables and milk, at once a disguise aud 
a^ protection against their doubtful coarse of action The Chns- 
tiaus Lad appeared among the highest castes of India efAing 
and drinking, gluttonous and wyio bibbers, and they bad imd 
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ibo ponaliy of au i^diiion io tliese feTorifib gtimulants under the , 
baniing copper skiee^of theV-st” ^ 

The name, of the venerablt miasionarr Swartz is a honsebold 
word in Tabjore. Ri-jab Tooljajee loofie4-^*'pon ^hinf as his 
father, and consvlted him in all matters , and when on the point 
of death, he ^ett his adopted son Snrfpjec to tho care of this 
mneh-efiteemod Missionary addressing him this is 'not my son, 
but jours , into yonr hands I dehrer Ij/ni.” And it is iVith pl^ 
Bni*e wc record that the Christian Missionary Swartz proved 
indeed a father to Snrfojee He procured thei» liberation of bis 
royal ward and the widows of the lateBajah from the ornel confine- 
ment of his persecuting nncle, fought for his succession to tho 
gadi in opposition to that of his undo, and after ten long ycars^ 
succeeded in his noble oflTorts, though our only regret is that ho 
died a little before the glad news reached the Indian shoies* 
But if the Christian guardian did in**oh for his heathen 
ward, the latter was not slow to appreciate and acknow- 
ledge the obligations with a grateful heart. We may ran- 
sack the pages of histoj^ in, yam to find a nobler instance X)f 
gratitude. Surfojee, ** not mer'^ly m words, hut %n v'ery deed 
showed Lis respectful aflbction end fervent gratitude to the 
honoured Missionary, ai all tmes m all seasons ” When Father 
Swartz was ** gathered to bis fathers,” the dutiful Snrfojee knew 
^0 bounds to his grief and lamentation. He shed a flood of tears 
over his lody and coverdd it wUh a gold cloth ” “.Tholfe alone can 
understand the self •denial of this royal personage, and appreciate 
^his noble deed who have lived and moved among the-Hindus, and 
^avo seen the dire efleots of the demon of caste. To be in the 
vicinity of the dead is pollution; to remain in the house where a 
corpse hes, is the essence of pollution , hut to how down and touch 
the dead, ts the inUimig of pollution and defilement; yet did this 
prince, moved gratitude and love, brave the indignation, 
(secret and concealed indc^ but strong notwithstanding, y which 
the majority of his subjects, servants, and dependants, must have 
felt when they beheld the humiliating spectacle of their sovereign, 
and their mler, shedding tears over the corpse of the despised 

Christian, and covering it with a^rccions and valuable cloth.” 

* « 
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^ Bat this n^as not all. T^he grateful and loving heathen*’ raised 
a splendid monnpient ov^r the remuda^of his Christian father/* 
Tnend7 and benefactor, and oomposfd an epitaph to^his revered 
meQioiy. He higUj^flspected ib# order ^o which his benefactor 
belpngedi sympathized with and proteoted^tbe proftssors of 
his religion He established a charitable mstitatjldh for the edn- 
cation and support of thepoir, helpless children of his persuasion 
&e 'clothed and Jfed the Gkistian blind and the Christian lame as ' 
his benefactor was a Christian. And yet some professedly Chris- 
tian papers mnst persist in maintaiiung that the nativesyof India 
know not gratitude ? • 

• The concluding chapter is tho most importsmt. The author 
therein most satisfactorily shows the injustice of the fiat annexing 
the Baj of Tanjoro to British teiritory and most eloquently pleads 
thd cause of the present Princess of Tanjore which is the priiici« 
pal object for which tlic anthbr has wiitten the present, work 
One ar^piment brought forh^ard in favour of annexing the native 
states IS that they arcb mismanaged and mifigoverned But it 
does not hold good in the case pf Tanjore That State has 
always Uben distinguished for the just and beneficent lulo of its 
enlightened punces who hdrifi ever been the steadfast friends 
and allies of the Biitisb Government Whep tho mighty con- 
test •lay *ia the Carnatic between the English qnd the French 
for tho sovereignty of India, the Punces of Tanjore turned tho i 
scales m fJTvoui^ of tho former by their troops andiresources 
They depended upon the faith and honor of the British Govern- 
ment They weie not only friendly to it, but were patrons of 
Christianity Yet with all this the British Govemnient has on ^ 
the flimsiest pretexts annexed their little principality to its vast 
territory Instances are not wanted m Hmdu history of females 
succeeding to the throne The presen t*Pnn cess of Tanjore has 

therefore every light to the succession of Tanjore She has 
appealctl for her rights to the Queen of England and Empress of 
Jndia, and our author on her behalf appeals to the honour and 
j^ost sense of the British public. We earnestly hope that his ap- 
peal may obtain a hearing FaUjushha mat catlmi -—Native 
Opinion * * 
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We bo^ to aQknowIedgo with thank% the receipt in an inter- ^ 
esting work entitle^ Th^^Tanjore Mahratta Principality m 
Southern India, the land of ^the Chola, \lie Eden of the Seuth ” 
The author ^xs ** a p(eader (iractising {It yearff xn^ the 

^Southern Difltrtets of India,” and ho was enabled tP get ac- 
quainted wiih^tKe nolbjlxty, the Zemindiars» and Poligars of 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, South Arco4 Madura, TinnOvelly and of 
• the plateau of Mysore,” He has.see^the principality of Tanjop 
under the rule of its late deceased Priifbe Maha Bnjah Secvnjee, 
and haye also heard of its glory under the sway of the great 
Snifojeo Tlio . condition ofr tho membovs of this royal house 
while wearing the purple of power, and now when diverted of 
it, IS remarkably striking and impresses the traveller with 
iSadness at' tho memory of tho departed greatness With these 
impressions I have been indnced to wiito'tliis pamphlet a 
manual both for the guidance of the ruling power as well as for 
the nab and benefit of the surviving nvom{>ers of the house of tho 
deceased Maha B^vyih Seevajoe ” — Bengalee 

In tho small work on tho Tanjoro State recently published by 
Foster and Co of Madras, the ^utlior strives to claim a high 
caste lineage for the Princess of that remote Marathi Rnj 
To tins view a political officer of considerable oxpoiience in this 
pfcsidoDcy takes exception wo print the following extract (lom 
his note whioJx if^ill be of interest to students of history — 

It IS indeed allowed by tbo Seesodia House of Oc^eypurdhat 
Snjnnsi, son of Ajeysi, left Mewar, at the end of tho 13th cen- 
tury A D , and that Seevajee sprung from him But because the 
ancestor was a Seesodia it does not follow that the dcscendanfs 
must necessarily be Seosodias or Rajputs , if this were admitted 
then all the Koli Thakurras would be admitted to be Ra]puts 
sprung as they ai;e fr/nv undoubted Rajput stocks The des- 
cendants of Suj^cpsoe mtermarued with the Mabrattas whether 
Aheers Kohs or whatever they choose to call themselves, and 
thus were degraded* in the social scale No Rnjpnb would 
intermarry with them as they would do were they of Rajput 
race^ As to Sessoday and Latchoxan Pal I can only say they are 
Tcythicpl If (lie Emperor ef Dettil is meant for a Maltomedan 
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1 may point out tbat ibeafirst Mahomedan Empefor of Delhi was 
Knibnddm Eibwb, wl^so data s^l^05 *A D, whereas the 
Sessoda *bonse were planted in (tfewar in aboi^t the eight 
centnTy*of the CfaKatiiif&^Bra If he^eanslshe Tear Rajputs who 
reigned at (elhi be shoald say so, but^t is np4 clear tfiat the/ 
were Emperors Th^only Hindoo to whom this letter is fairly 
ascnbable iS*the celebrated'^ Pntheeraj Chohan who united the 
tfifbwns of Delhaand SamVnr amd was slain after the disastaons 
^feat of the Hindoo Bajah’s on the banks of the Sarasvafi by 
Mahomnd Ohori in A D 1193 Now for the B}^onslhys, the 
annals of the house of Oodeypur show that the3bonslays were 
sprung from Bunbeer, a bastard of their house, and as before 
mentioned the Bhoualays lost caste by intermairutges with 
Mahrattas As to the nonsense about the tribe oalled Chadan 
see*p 161, who kved in continual warfare, etc , who succumbed^ 
etc at the time of the invasion of Mahommed Ghuzneevee when 
Delhi was taken possession* of, etc This is really too bad The 
only Chohan who sat «n the throne of Delln was Prutheeraj 
Previous to him the Tuar race ruled there Prutheeraj *s dale 
I have * given and also Kubbuddiu Eibuck Mahommed 
Ghuzneevee reigned from 997«to 1028* lam not aware eithei of 
Eutch having ever been ruled by any of the branches of the 
Sur^tfivansi family . Times of India. * 

Q^rilizedscountiics are fertile in literary prodnctipns Oar 
moiher-land India is not barren tbongb she has eminent wxitings 
to boast of from the remotest period of time 

At the present day, the majority of Indian works have been 
imitative Does the fault lie in the sons of India P If not, where 
shall we look for the cause of the imitative tendency of our 
present writers. Certainly in the progressed state of things 
The fields of science and art have been alrbady travelled over too 
far to Ibave anything original for India to take up ^ But •the 
jirovince of her peculiar grievances to be redressed, and of ngbts 
and privileges to be claimed, is left for ourselves Much of this 
province has yet to be gone through to secure the end in f lew. 
j[^r Hickey is one gf the authors .who have directed^tlieir literary 



efibrta in the dan^e of Ixkdta. He hftt taken up the history of^ 
Tanjore which he caKs th^ of the^B^ath. His own prodaotion 

extends over the first half o^he book| while the other half ^f it fa 
oocapi«d bj ireaiiies, dtospatofes, etc , in of an afipeudiz. 

*The author divides the original portion of his wjbrl^ into six 
ehapterSi the , first of which he devo^*tothe desciiptiou of 
Tanjore, inolndiug therein an aocoJkit of its staple products, its 
native manufictiires, arts, and profed&ion, and ^its towns. *T^ 
river Oauvery rans throngh the Tanjofe kingdom. We are not 
inclined to ijraoe the divine origin of the Canvery Ammal. We 
shall rest satisfied with thd geographical position of its rise 
which is tracedT to Braznhagtri.* The water of the Canvery has^ 
made thef kingdom of Tanjore very fertile, bat it is rendeied a 
great deal more so by the engineering skill of Colonel A. T. Cotton. 
To the fertility of the laud and its architectaral monuments, s^ne 
of which IB considered to bo the finest i& India, by the best of 
judges. The Fort of Ginjee has its history from 144)2, the time 
when it was built^by the Governor of iPanjore to the time when 
it came into the poss^issioa of the Biitisb. The clamiants 
of this Fort lead at present W seenre life in the efijoyment 
of their Inams and with full faith in the justice and geneiosity 
of the British, whereby they hope to get buck their former pos- 
session, To hppe so they must certainly be in dr^am4and.! 
Presently we shall have more to speak upon this subject. 

The second chapter treats of the two dynasties which reigned 
at Tanjore. Choleu was the dynasty which leigned first in point 
of time. This was one of the three dynasties by which Southern 
India was reigned over. The Pandian, Cholen, and Saren The 
Pandiaii’s neighbourhood was not sate. They took assistance of 
the Naiks to haiass Jho Cholen family which could ill-brook it, 
and which had oonsequehtly to invoke the assistance of the Mah- 
ruttns. Ekoji, \alf-b*rother of SbiVHji, gave the required assis- 
tance, drove the enemy from the town of Tanjore and\iook the 
re^us of Government into his own hands with the oonsent of the 
Cholen family. Bat this Mr Hickey tells ns on the authority of 
the ^manuscripts found in the royal archives of Tanjore^ Sattara 
and ]^olapoi|e. We must, howpver,< depend upon thib not being 
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,£koji*s^ii8u^alion so lofig as the monesoriptB anf not contradict* 

. cd* The Naick prmcip|lity was in* the dbse Tiouiity of the 
^ Mahrattas! The dissen^ons between the two Naick Bi'inces soon 
made th^ir prinoipaM^&n easy prey to the Safara^tas* The Mah* 
rattas* cWm«to the principality was nnd|ppnted.*^ However, the* 
author does not close chapter here. He places before his 
readers a miflnte, and clear aocotini of the administration of a 
Ndtive Government. He Vas |*tvea a faithfal description of ihe 
workings of different dejSirfcments. He tells ns what daily busi- 
ness a Native Bajah does, de spends more time in ]iie rftommg 
ablutions and ceremonies than any Christian pnneo would over 
Jthink of. This he does for bis spiritual concerns* Then he con- 
sults his physicians. Then follows consultation with the mover* 
of the whole machinery of the stale — the Prime Minister. The 
nexi^ officer is the Dewan or Minister of Finances But while we 
are thus earned to the ijescription of the Judicial Department of 
a Native Government, the* author enters into tho subject of 
British mterference. Hoasays the departmexft is stuffed with 
the* king’s favorites from various • waljcs of life. Tho insti- 
tutes of Manu and the MitaksharJ are totally disregarded. We 
admit with the author the rottenness bf suoh a system, but we 
really do not understand how he proposes **«a slight pressure 
from the paramount power towards the organization of a judicial 
service with training m the Hindu and Mahomedan laws.’’ He 
fully*knows ^ the-solemn promises as contained in large sheets 
of parchment, beaiing the seals of such illustrious personages as 
Lords Lake and Cornwallis ” What right does he give to the 
British even to the mterferenoe of a middle course ? "Jbet those 
men who take interest in the welfare of India give this right to 
our rulers, and to their amazement they wi^find their idea of the 
interference of a middle^course vastly difflrs from the idea of oar 
rulers The Residents and Pobtical Agents will have their 
power nftmensely increased. The Bajah ijfill always have*to 
bow before them. Tbeir words* would be laws in tbo Baja^’s 
territories. And who would be the authoritative referees ^f our 
Government on points of disagreements but the Pobtical Agenta 
nd Besiilenta P The Holkars fSmily lubs already sc^ the Sofects 
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in the whole dyntem of the Govemment of its iei^utorytc 
The Oaikwar lias com^ie^oed follonring in his footsteps* 
The other rative princes and Bajahs yill soon follow iw their 
wake Wb\ does ouif anihoV then want /Stilish mterfereuce P 
'Wo would be was mpre^^ cautious in forming opinion^i ^Let inm 
not be too pbiiauthropic to overlook thg^ights and piivileges of 
the Native princes, who are nothing less than allies of the British 
OoYernment From the Judicial Department ^ the atiihor^prd^ 
ceeds to the Revenue Department under which fall assignments 
of Jagb^rs, public woiks in different holy places in India, and 
grants for educational, religious and charitable purposes. The 
chaptei roncludles with a discussion of the high political duties 
and responsibilities falling upon Political Agents and others. 
He describes their conduct in bngbt colour and with fervour. 
But we would remind our author that while'^some aie worthy of 
iheir posts and conscientious in ihb disohiirge of their responsi- 
ble woik and richly merit the pmise *hence due to them, thoie 
aio others of the blackest dye who undo almost tho whole of 
what their good predecossorsi have done— ‘break the harmoniorus 
feelings between the two Governments) aie never wanting in 
argument to fill up then coriespondence to the high Biitiah 
authorities to advise changes in their policy. 

We now tur],\to the thud chapter The author does noi> con- 
fine himself to the Mahrattas of the Tanjore line, but also unncces- 
earily traces the Mabiattas descended fiom Shevaje^ until they 
split iheir ten itory into the two kingdoms of Kolapore and 
Saitara with tho Yaina and Krishna as their defined bouudaiies 
The'^Tanjeve line begins with Yeukaji and ends with Mah 
Rajah Shivajce^ with whose death teiminates tho independent 
kingdom of Tanjoro;— not by an mcuision and conquest 
by the ueighbouiing*pt)wer, noi by the total extinction of the 
leigning family! bnt^ by that ‘^ruthless hand of annexation.” 
The next chapter ha^ been judiciously made to coutaiu an account 
of tbe introduction of Ghiistianity into India and its tolciation 
at Tanjore* A story is frequently told on this side of India that 
the missionaries here often pick up a man or two from tho 
lowest comqiULiitics, and wWo ieaohing him the religion of the 
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Trospel llaey promise to improve his niospeci^ in the world if ho 

* embraced Christianity fhe man lypossibl;^ uhsup^oited and 

* harmless He is da27^(|i by the prospects and pretends to 
behove in th# religion preached to him The nhssionar^ hopes • 
to get for tiimself the <n*edit of adding to flio nnmlftr of converts 
made by hiiyftelf He tlikes the man lyith him in a carriage 
to Irs fngnds* ^The tw^ tal|p thoir meals together The 
c''iididafo for Christianity ^as a clean dress A day is appoixi^ted 
for baptising liini Ik few days after tbe new Christianj^is seen 
engaged in the menial household i/^pik of the missionary The 
Hindoo fi lends of 4he missionary arc surprised at the entire 
Absence of that man fiom his Bungalow An accident carries^ 
them to the missionary’s stables He is found assisting the 
groom and weeping ^*over the lot which is soon to fall upon 
liim — that of being ^rned •out soon unless he looks out 
for himself He is debarred entrance into his own commu- 
nity, while his presence becomes hateful tc^ the missionary 
We carefully read, the chapter and found nothing of the Bort< 
Bishop Heber is all kindness anS Mf Swaifcz shines with 

* all his noble feeling The interest he took m the welfare of 
Surfojeo 18 however decidedly tjxemplaiy Ho was even after 
Ins demise justly an object of lespect and vencr ition to the 
prince The epitaph in Mr Swartz’s grave is touching enough 
It was this Missionary who gave the Prince a taste for English 
htora?are The Pniioe had a splendid library which was seen 
With pleasure by every missionary who visited Tanjore 

The last two chapters bring us to the spread of tj^e British 
power and the treatment of Snrfojee’s family by the East India 
Company The history has its interest In 1762 the English 
interfered without cause and prevailed upoiS'the Bajah to give a 
fixed tribute of four lakhs to the Nabob of the* Carnatic In 
1771 a c^p-ndestine treaty was formed between the Nabob apd 
the Rajah The Madras Government disapproved of Tt The 
Rujah failed to aot according to the treaty This was taken up as 
an excuse to threaten the Rajah into giving up a certain distrust* 
It must b^ mentioned hereto thoi credit of the Court of Directors, 
that they directed th^ restor^fion of the Rajah, whc» was deposed 

V 



In 1773 llowdver, the Rajah got hia kingdom back on condition 
of making a grant certa^ Tilinges ond pajmg to the Engbsb 
troops fom lakhs of Rupees for the protection of his country* 
The Butish Qaverntnent later on in 179 ^«v.o1l an i]indae advant- 
age of the inexperience, of the young prince Snrfojca by pressing 
him into a treaty, which transferred the admini||itratioD of the 
Tanjore kingdom to the British Government giving him a pcn- 
Sion of one lakh of Pagodas and one-fifth of the net-reven 
The Raja’s authority was limited to the Part of Tanjore — that 
too subject to the control of the British Government What 
a usurpation of power ^ In 1832 Surfojee was sncceeded by 
Shivaji whose death in 1855 without a direct male heir, wsl 
taken up" as a very convenient oppoitunity of amalgamating 
the Kingdom lu 1857 The Governor- General of India was 
Lord Dalhouaie then The Court of Directors favored Ins pro- 
ceedings notwithstanding the claims of 'the late Rajah’s living 
daughter, notwitpstanding a host of authonties and vustanees 
in favour of female Bacces<?ion The (Joint consisted ot tradeis 
whose every act was guided by an avaricious motive, who would 
make no distinction between the personal and public property 
of the Raja so long as it was a matter of gam to them They 
weio blind to the interests of others India was a place 
vhcie they would do anything under the plea of an act of 
state, they would depose Rajah’s, diivo them, impnson them, 
and even cheat them piovided the dividends swelled into laige 
sums thereby Napolean, whose wishes were laws, was never so 
inhitmaue and mercileS8,in his conquest of Europe as the Court 
of Directors proved to be in such matters There is no parallel 
in the whole history of the* world to the conduct of the East 
India Company. Thff name of the East India Company will ever 
be in this respect an object of contempt to every ^native of 
India and to every just mind in England We are no more the 
subjectsof thatCompauy We are under the direct subjection of Her 
Gracious Majesty theQueenYiotona to whom we look with eame.,t 
hope for the undoing of what the East India Company has done 
under the name of the authority pf State. To the Queen and her 
Gov6rnmen\l it la that we look to the acknowledgment of the 
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^rightsybf PiiccdS and RajlihsP Is not the British kin gdoioa un- 
wieldy enough? 'la it net a genera'^ compl^nt^ of the Govern- 
ment that men who oom| from England and fill upthigh poets 
bavcf Bome o^theifl BiMevote day and nighl to wjork*of an ardu- 
ous tad troublesome nature ? We think^here^^ this ^uld be* 
the proper pl^ce of an^gesting the retufn of the amalgamated 
kvn]^oms to their respective claimants. There would be a divi- 
^n of work There will^ safisfaction all through the kingdom 
and a shower of blessings will fall npon Her Msjesty’s benign 
rule In snch a state of things we hope to see the claim of 
Shevsjee^s daughter recognized ]^ut is it a dream land thatVe 
«are thinking of? I^looka like ode, bat we have still hopes. 

Mr Hickey has certainly made a good choice in dedicating thd 
book to the Native Rrmces of India He has certainly the cause 

India's welfare at his heart , sometimes he is oven over- zealous. 

• * 

If Shevajee's daughter gets back the kingdom of Tanjoie against 
which, •however sober thought shows us many odds, the whole 
credit of it will due td our author In writing the history of 
Tanjore, he has taken up the cause of *the Native princes , let 
them therefore thank him — Huidno Piakash 

The remaining publications beaiing on a variety of subjects, 
which could not be well classed under the beads aheady noticefl, 
come* under the gioup * misoellaneoas,^ including all magazines, 
Educational^ and scieutific journals and such other periodical 
publications, School Geogiaphies, moiu.! lessons for the young, 
pamphlets on eduoational questions, plates of the timber trees and 
ferns of Southern India, papers on Military matters, piscicnltarc, 
mu&ic and the like The following, however, deset ve spedial mentioa 
as works of scientific or autiquaiian or general interest, viz , Dr. 
E. Balfour’s Oyclopoedia of India and Gazi^t^r of Southern and 
Eastern Asia, the Bellairy District Manual, the Tanjore Mahratta 
Principality, and Mr Bobertsou’s Lectures on ^^kodern Agricul- 
tuie andT what modem Agriculture can do for the Indian Farmer.* 
■m-Extract from the Report of the Registrar of Bools for 1873 * ^ 

The above are the opmions of the press, Z have been put in poBsession 
of . of others T am not aware , the English Periodicals are beyond the reach 
of my limfted means , should any ol my Innd readers favor m6 with any 
that they have sees, ^ey Shall h^e my thanks.— -Author. # ^ 
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LBfTEaS bP ACKNOWLEr^GMENT. 

* 1 ^ 

St. PaTEBSBURGH, Fmuar7j 1874 

Sir^ f* 

I^avo tbe honor to acknowledge the receipt of yonr letter of 

the 30th December last, and to inform yoa that m accoidance 

with your request, I have laid the accompanying volume beloie 

H Bi li The D'nko of Edinburgh who deaii*os me to say that he 

will have much pleasure in accepting the same and to thank you 

lor yonr courtesy m sending it. 

I am, Sir, 

Yoar obedient servant, 

W. Dickey, Esq* (Signed) N J COLVILL 


^ COMIlANDER-lN-ClIlEF’S OFFICE, 

' Zid Fehuaiy 1874 

Dear Sir, 

I am desired by the Duke of Cambridge to acknowledge tho 
receipt of andlhaukyou for the copy of your intercstuig woik 
on tho ‘‘Tunjoro Mahratta PiinqipaUty in Southern India 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) J. MACDONALD. 


1 


India Office, 

9th Fehruaiy 1874* 


Sir, 

I am desired by the Duke of Argyll to acknowledge thQ 
receipt of your letter of the 30th December last, and to convey 
to you His Grace’s thanks for the* cepy of your pamphlet on the 
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, “ Tan^rei Maliiatta Piiifcipality’' which you have been so good ” 
as to send him • • ‘ * 

• - I |ni, SiVj 

Your obedieni servant 

• • •• 

• (Signed) 0 GRE^ 

^ 41ick«y, Esc]^ 

J 


Gotbesment HouSe, Sjmla, 
8th July iSh * 

Dc«i Sir, 

With reference to yaur letlJbr of the 16th ultimo, I am direct- 
ed to acknowledge with thanks the Books which you have been 
good enough to send fo^his Excellency the Ticeioy and myself 

I lemahi, Dear Sir, 

• • 

^ •Yours faithfully, 

W Hickey, Esq , (Signed) E BAIHNG, Captain, 

• • 

&c &c Ac Ptivat& Secreta'iy to the Vioeioy* 


Government Souse, 
Guikdy Paen, 4/7t MareJu 
Dear Sir, ^ 

Hib Excellency the Governor desires me to e^jfVess his thanks 
to you for “ The Tanjore Mahratta Principality” of which 
H E. has renewed a copy. • • 

1 am, 

Truly yours, 

(Signed) A. AUDRT,. * 

* B^ouiary^ 
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' m My 1873 

My Dear Sir, j • 

I am deF>i -ed by Hia Excellency to ftcce^t with his best thanks 
the “ Taitjore Principality” which you havj &eijt hirr\. 

I take the oc^*aHion alfyi of thanking you myself fos your kind 
oonsideration m sending me likewise a copy. The, books have 
only just arrived, but I look forward with pleasure to loisuie 
time for reading them. ' 


W Hickoy, Esq. 


Tours y,ery truly, 

(Signed) W. Leb-WARNER, 

Frivate Smeiaiy 


Gdindt, 4ith Match 

Dear Sir, 

I am much obliged for the copy of “ The Tanjore kfahratta 
Pi mupahty” which you have done xqe the honor to send me 
% I am, 

Truly yours, 

(Signed) A AUDRY 


* Goverement House, 9/A Jan 1874* 

Dear Sir, 

In acknowledging receipt of your note of this days date I am 
desiied by«Lord Napier of Magdala to leturn y oy his'bcbt th'»i»nka 
for the copy of your work on the Tanjoio Mahrafta Princi- 
pality, you were good enough to send him, and which his Lord- 
ship Has mrch pleasure m accepting 

The subject ti one of considerable xnteresty and mil not fail to 
engaye the attention of Jlis Excellency with renewed thanks * 

. PrBy> believe me, 

Yours very truly, ^ 

(Signed) H C MOORE, Lt -Col , ^ 
Private Secy, H E, the Lord 

W £liokey, B«q. 

^ * Tht Italics thxoughout tKese letters, are ilie author's. 








